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One who visits the market of a large city, es- 
pecially near the holidays, is struck with the im- 
mense stock of poultry; chickens, turkeys, geese, 
and ducks, are presented in such profusion, that 
he wonders how sucha multitude could be brought 
together. If the same person happens to be in the 

4 fall of the year in the country, anywhere from 
Maine to Michigan—or further west, he will often 
See, not only on the main roads, but on the by- 
ways, leading to remote farm-houses, the coop-like 
wagons of the poultry buyer, passing from farm, to 
farm, the sources of supply, and gathering up the 
units which make up the millions of poultry an- 
nually required by the large cities. Certain kinds 
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THE POULTRY BUYER — Drawnana Engraved for the American Agricuiturist. 


of business develope peculiar characters; the tin- 
peddler is very much the same, wherever he may be, 
and the poultry buyers, as a class, have the same 
general chara¢teristics. The poultry collector 
lives by buying and selling, hence he is shrewd ; 
but his buying is mostly from the women of the 
farm, the fowls being generally their perquisities, 
hence he is polite, and has a good knowledge of 
“what Sam Slick said were essential to a clock ped- 
dler, ‘‘soft sawder and human natur’.’’ The poul- 
try buyer is an important person in a thinly settled 
farming district, for he comes to buy, and no’ like 
the majority of traveling tradesmen, to se”, and 
more than all he does not trade or ‘‘ dicker,’’ but 
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buys for cash. Many a good woman depends upon 
the sale of the fowls she has brought up from the 
nest, for%her scanty supply of ready money, and 
the traveling buyer affords her the only means of 
disposing of them, hence his coming, especially in 
sparcely settled districts, is an event of no little 
importance. In the older states the buyer general- 
ly manages in more style than elsewhere ; he drives 
on in advance, and makes his purchases, letting his 
assistants,come along later, to pick up and carry 
off the fowls he has bought; but where farms 
are few and far between, the buyer drives his own 
wagon, and picks up fowls, turkeys, geese, or 
ducks, as he may happen to come across them. 
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The Percheron Horse.—E. 0. N.,” 
Tracy City, Tenn. We doubt if even the most enthusias- 
‘tie ftiend of the’Percheron horses, would claim for this 
race that it is the best for all farm purposes everywhere. 
The Clydesdale breed, a3 a heavy farm horse; has as 
many friends as the Percheron, who, as may be expected, 
favor their shosen race. The Percheron, when pure, is a 
very valuable horse, and will produce a class of farm 
horses equal to, but we can hardly say better than any. 
“Unfortunately some ignorant or unprincipled persons 
have imported some inferior and very coarse Norman 
horses, calling them ** Norman-Percheron ” or Percheron, 
and have injured the reputation of the genuine breed. 
Those who wish for the pure race, should be cautious 
from whom they buy. It would be safe to consult a 
little work called ‘‘The Percheron Horse,’ published 
_hby the Orange Judd Company, (price $1.00,) in regard to 
the character of the pure breed. 





to the farmer full of anxieties. Disasters have 
continually threatened him. The weather has been 
strangely inconstant and fickle, and it has been 
more from good fortune than his own efforts, that 
disaster has been averted. Now that the real con- 
dition of affairs is ascertained, we find the crops are 
unexpectedly heavy, and that the quality is better 
than we had reason to hope for. Some of the 
western states, where thousands of farmers a year 
ago feared destitution, are now overflowing with 
grain which sells at remunerative prices. Beef, 
pork, butter, cheese, and with the exception of 
cotton and wool, altogether produce is high in 
price, so much so that some suffering is entailed 
upon those engaged in other industries, who are 
worse off now than for many years past. It is one 
of the advantages of a farmer’s life, that he is to a 
great extent independent of the fluctuations of 
trade. With his farm free from debt, he is sure at 
least of shelter, food, fuel, and the most of his 
clothing, although his surplus may be totally un- 
salable ; but while he feeds other people, this can 
never happen, and a market for what he does not 
need himself is always t» be found. 
a 


Hints about Work. 


The Winter's Study —Now that the season for 
active labor is over for 1875, the farmer has leisure 
before him that may be turned to good account. 
With the general spread of information, the farmer 
can not afford to be behind his fellow citizens in 
the knowledge of common things. Every farmer 
should club with his neighbors to form a library of 
at least one-hundred well selected, standard, prac- 
tical books, relating, first to his own profession, ag- 
riculture, and the sciences connected with it ; there 
are now many excellent, plainly written manuals, 
upon all the collateral sciences, then there should 
be works on American and general history, on poli- 
tical economy, and lastly in general literature. 





all the litter with a fodder cutter, when it can be 
done by horse-power. Where leaves or sawdust 
can be procured for bedding, every pound of straw 
should be used for feed. Otherwise cut straw, 
when used for bedding, is more absorbent than 
long straw, and more quickly rots in the manure 
heap. The stock can be kept very clean with 
short bedding. 

Sheep.—The sheep sheds and yards should be 
kept well bedded with short litter. This may be 
shaken up every day, to keep the surface clean, 
and if it is not removed at all until spring, the 
sheep will do as well, or better than if the manure 
is disturbed. The litter and droppings become 
firmly packed until two feet thick, without any 
evil or disagreeable effects. The feed racks should 
be arranged so that the sheep can not thiust their 
heads between the bars and tear the wool from 
their necks, or scatter dust, etc., amongst the wool. 


Swine.—There is a good prospect for high prices 
for pork for some time yet. Pork and corn gener- 
ally bear relative values, and whatever the price of 
corn, it can be turned into pork with profit. But 
the better the machine (or the pig) for working up 
the corn, the greater is the profit. There has been 
a vast change for the better in the stock of pigs and 
hogs, but there is room for further improvement. 
The aim should be to reduce the offal, and produce 
a pig or hog as nearly as possible all bacon and 
hams, and one that will come to market without 
being wintered over. 

Pure Water is as necessary for stock in the winter 
time as in the summer. There is much suffering 
and consequent loss amongst stock for want of 
water. Ice cold water is injurious, and animals 
will not drink enough of it to supply their wants ; 
unless sufficient is supplied, digestion cannot: go on 
properly. Water should be given in the yards 
three times a day. It should be drawn from wells 
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or cisterns. The trough should be emptied intoa| ursnips, Salsify, etc. are hardy, and may be left Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
drain as soon as the animals have drank so that ice | in the open ground until spring, as freezing bene- 


does not gather in it. 

Manure should be piled so that it will not be fro- 
zen. This may easily be done. How to do it was 
explained in ‘‘ Walks and Talks on the Farm ” last 
month. Ifthe directions there given be followed 
the heap may be kept hot all the winter. If it is 
geen to steam, no harm is done. That is only mois- 
ture escaping, and no ammonia is being lost. 

The Barn-Yara, stouid be kept dry and free 
from water. The water from the roofs should be 
carried off by spouts and drains. The cost of these 
will soon be repaid by the saving in the value of the 
manure which would otherwise be washed away, 
and the comfort of having clean and dry yards. 

Pouliry.—A warm shed for the fowls will help to 
supply the house with fresheggs. Warm food will 
also help. Boiled potatoes mashed with corn-meal 
or wheat middlings and fed hot is excellent food 
for hens, and will greatly encourage them to lay. 
Comfortable dry nests should be provided, and if 
these are supplied with pine saw-dust, they will be 
kept free from lice. Fowls should be banished 
from the barn and stables, or they will soon stock 
them with fleas and lice, which may be a source of 
much trouble to the horses and cows. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments, 

In many localities all out-door work is at an end, 
and in many others it soon will be; and whatever 
remains tu be done in the way of preparation for 
winter, must receive immediate attention. In 
mild climates, or an unusually mild season, the 
work indicated for November and October may be 
continued. 

ae aa 
Orchard and Nursery. 


Fences and Gates.—Put in good order; if cattle 
get in they will destroy young and injure old trees. 

Manure may be carted to the orchard when the 
ground is frozen, or there is snow upon it. 

Mice and Rabbits.—Tread the light snow firmly 
around the trees, soon afier it falls, to prevent 
mice working under it ; remove hay or straw which 
has been used for mulching, as it will harbor mice. 
Injury by rabbits is best prevented by smearing the 
trunks with blood. 

Pruning may be done if the weather is not too 
cold ; cover all cuts with shellac varnish or paint, 
to prevent the water from entering. 

> 
Frait Garden. 


oleclion is necessary for the less hardy varieties 
of raspberries; lay down the canes and cover 
with a few inches of earth, first removing the soil 
from one side of the plant, to allow it to be bent 
without breaking. Grapevines also do better in 
very cold climates, if laid down and covered. 
Grapevines.—Prune before severe weather, and 
save the wood for propagating new plants; cut it 
into lengths of two or three eyes, tie in small bun- 
dies, and store in sand or earth in the cellar. In 
northern localities, lay down the vines and cover 
them with earth wherever practicable. 
Strawbervies.—Cover with hay or leaves on the 
approach of cold weather, but do not bury the 
crowns too deeply, else they may rot. 
> 


Kitchen Garden, 


The work here is mainly in preserving the crops of 
last season, and in preparing for the coming year. 
If the root-cellars are not properly banked up with 
earth, or protected by straw, there will be danger of 
injury to the contents by frost. Provide double sash- 
es for at least one window, so that there will be some 
light in the cellar. Ventilate the cellar by the 
use of a tight wooden box, with sides 4 to 6 inches 
by 10 inches, which runs from the cellar ceiling to 
the top of the ~building above, where it passes out 
directly under the eaves ; a slide placed in the tube, 
will allow it to be closed during very severe weather. 











fits them. 

Spinach needs a slight covering of leaves or 
straw, to preserve it properly over winter, but do 
not apply until quite cold. 

Cabbages.—I£ not all gathered, attend to ther at 
once, and store in the manner described last month, 

Horseradish.—Dig before the ground freezes, and 
store in boxes of earth. Save the small roots for 
sets for next season. 

Manuie.—Provide absorbents for all liquid ma- 
nure from the stables, and all house slops. Every 
means should be taken to increase the supply of 
manure, for without it good garden crops are im- 
possible in the older states. Save all poultry drop- 
pings, wood ashes, and anything else which can be 
used as a fertilizer. Leaves can in most country 
places be had in abundance for the trouble of gath- 
ering, and may be used for bedding, or composted 
at once wifh stable manure. 

ee 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


There will still be half-hardy shrubs and trees to 
protect, and herbaceous plants to cover with straw 
or leaves. Do nof cover too soon; remember that 
the object in covering at-all is to keep the plants 
from too sudden changes, 

Cold Frames must be aired during mild days by 
lifting the sashes, else the plants are liable to grow 
and be injured. During a heavy snow storm, fol- 
lowed by very cold weather, it will do to leave the 
snow on the sashes until the weather moderates, as 
this will keep our frost. See that mice do not get 
into frames where there are seeds or plants. 

Bulbs should be planted by the first of the month 
if possible, otherwise the ground may freeze so 
hard that it cannot be done at all. The bed may 
be covered with a thick coat of straw, which will 
keep out frost for several days, unless too severe. 

es 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


Window Boxes,—If these were overhauled and re- 
furnished in the fall, the plants will by this time be 
growing finely. It is not yet too late to make win- 
dow boxes if one has the planis at hand in the 
greenhouse ; select such kinds as will stand the 
dry air of a room: Dracenas, and the variegated 
Cyperus make good center plants, while the soil 
may be completed with Tradescantias, Moneywort, 
and Selaginellas. After planting, water thoroughly, 
and shade for a fewdays until well established. 

Ivies are among the most valuable of room deco- 
rations, and may be used in various ways. A good 
plant of Ivy, potted in rich soil, and placed where 
it can get a little sun during the day, will, when 
well-established, grow luxuriantly ; the leaves are 
so thick and firm, that they are casily kept clean by 
wiping with a damp sponge. 

Ventilation should be given every day, unless the 
weather is too severe, to plants in the window as 
well as in the greenhouse. 

Fumiyate at least once a week with tobacco stems, 
slightly moistened, to prevent blazing. Itis best to 
do this at night, when the houses can be closed, and 
in the morning syringe with water, using a fine rose. 

Camellias.—Keep as cool as possible to prevent 
flowering early; the plants can be hrought into 
heat as wanted. 

Bulos.—Hyacinihs and Narcissuses for early win- 
ter blooming in the house and greenhouse, should 
have been potted in October. They may be potted 
now for late; place in a cellar and water occasion- 
ally, until the roots are well-established, when they 
may be brought into heat as required. 

Climbers.—Keep tied to trellises or greenhouse 
rafters, and as they are liable to become infested 
with insects, care must be taken to examine them 
often for mealy bug and red-spider. 

Epiphyltwns will now need more water, as they 
are about coming into bloom. 

Seeds.—Sow a few pots of seeds of Mignonette, 
Candytuft, Sweet Alyssum, ete., for cut flowers 
during the winter. : 





The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a giance 
the transactions for the month ending Nov. 12th, 1876, 
and for the corresponding month last year: 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT TUK NEW YORK MARKETS. 
REcCEIprTs, Fiour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oate. 
26 d's this m1'th491,000 4,873,500 2,014,000 151 ae 412,000 5 319,000 
23 d’s dust m’th347, 000 3 "976,000 8,771,000 19,700 329,000 1, 411,000 
SALKS, Flour, Wheat, Corn. Rye, Barley. Ouate. 
26 Q's this 1i°th473,000 5,104,000 2,912,000 69,000 431,000 P7800 
25 d's last m th 422) 000 5,013,000 4:086,000 17,000 215, 000 1 
Re Comparison with same period at this tine lust year % 
Iaec: tiprs, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Ba oie 
26 days 1875. .491,000 4. cre 2,014,000 151,700 412,000 349,000 
26 days 1874. .324,000 3,115,000 1;807,000 104,000 471,000 1,306,000 
SALES, Fiour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Bar ig Oats. 
26 days 1875. 473,000 5,104,000 2,912,000 69,000 431,0 0 2,107,000 
1,505,000 


26 days 1874. .309, 000 4, ‘31 8,000 4 4,106 ,000 87,000 385,000 
3. Stock of grain in store at pee bi ‘k 
Wheat. Corn. Rye. Ba Oass, Sy 


bush. bush. bush. nt terol bu 
Nov, 8, 1875. .5,219,457 1,112,998 79,355 277,400 815,591 249, 
Oct. 11, 1875. .2,382,502 15682246 10,910 21,688 453.0% 261, 
May ll. 1875.. 969,304 15542.924 16,124 16,587 545,209 229,655 
11,1875. .3,675,122 1,049,900 50,889 191,470 877,014 145,647 
2 v. 9, 1874, 3,650,141 1,727,510 19,123 117,185 794,722 185,882 


Pe Exports from New York, Jan.1 to Nov. 10. 


Flour. Wheat. Corn. _Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas. 
bbls. bush. bush, bush. bush. bush. bush. 
1915.1,622,623 25,616,004 11,948, 115 159,952 225 ia 288 0380 
1874.1,899,775 33,079,216 17,596,617 584,465 3,320 06342 321,249 


5. Receipts at head of Ais 4H at p yea each season 








Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley, Oats.§ 
b bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 

17,114,400 7,920, 181,490 2,160,700 2,168,600 

21,295,600 17,'41, 268 693,500 by 

28,200. 20,192,600 17, 7195500 914,500 1,667,600 rik 203 

7/801 400 357,800 2,119,000 5,075,300 

0 18,184,000 18,124,000 ae 25 528,000 4,883,200 

13,918,300 4,584,300 529,900 2,306,800 5,210,900 








CUBLENYT WHOLESALE PRICK. 






















. Oct. 12, Nov. 12. 
Prick’ OF GOLD............ .. 116 1-2 114 3-8 
FLoun—Super to Extra Btpie #490 @640 $49 @6R 
Super to Extra Southern.. 49 @8% 499 @8%7 
ee eer re 540 @850 5% @850 
Extra Gemesee........cccccves 59 @7% 60 @73 
Superfine Western:........+-. 49 @540 49 @530 
BRU PONE ah0 otegecounteoah 45 @550 40 @550- 
te) rr a 800 @415 323 @400 
UCKWHEAT FLour, #100Bs 29 @823 24 @2%7 
Woeatr—ANl kinds of White, 135 @155 130 @ 1/50 
All kinds of Redand Amber, 90 @ 140 % @14 
Cornn—Yellow .... ......-0005 3 @ i 6 @ Ti 
NN is xt. crnes v':000 Sap oda ab 7 @ as 8 @ 6 
MRS oi one eo davdccieusennes 6 @ 5B @ & 
Oa'rs— Western ............06+ %@ & 2e 8 
WI oon ivan spice sccecetineie 2@ 5 “4 @ 33 
i Oe ea ee _- 2 @ — %& @ 2 
BarLxry. J 100 @130 80 @ 1-8 
Buck WHEAtT, # bush. 0 @ — eo @ R 
Hay—Bale, # 100 6 @100 6 @110 
STRAW, # 100 he a mi exe 1% 4 3K 
Corron— Mid aitns 
HNops—Crop of 1 5, e...: 10 @ 15 2@ 
Fearugrs—Live Geese, ® D. & @ 60 3 @ & 
Seen—Clover. # Bb ........... 3@ — 10¥@ IL 
Timothy, # bushel............ 260 @300 223 @26 
Flax, # hee G erase ol $5 1 exe a Vy 1 aS 1 Ox 
uGar—Refi’g rocer 
Monassxs. Cuba, #gal. y 2 @ 4 32 e@ 88 
New Orleans, a crop,® gal —-@ — 2 @ 8 
Correk—Rio(Gold)........... 199 @ 2% MKX@ WK 
‘TOBACCO, Kentucky, &e., BD. 8@ 6 6 @ 23 
Seed Leaf, # ® 1@ 6 6 @ 2% 
Woot—Domestic Fleece, HD ss & ‘232 @ 6 
Domestie, ls Pen: Dre 2 @ 48 27 @ 80 
Califorsle, Hips... dbededitas 10% 103 axe oe 
ee 4b Re 
OrL-CaKE—# ton ............. 3750 @4500 4000 @4450 
Pork—Mess, # barrel.. . 2H @R2Ri VNe — 
Prime Mess, 7) barrel .. 1950 @i9% 1900 @19 50 
Brer—Plain mess.. . $0 @10% 1100 @12 00 
Larp, in tres, & barrels, # 18 @ 8% RK¥@ 18% 
BurreR—State, FD.........06 4 @ 4 2@ & 
WW Ns TF Oceans ss caccet ses 6 @ 3 6@ & 
CHERSE.. Re an a 4@ 18% 4@ 18% 
BRaNs—® bushel............. 1 4 @2% 158 @230 
Pras—Canada, free. R : 186 @12 115 @118 
Eaas—Fresh, # dozen ....... 2%e@ 30 27 @- 
PouLtry—Fowls Re 18 9 @/i8 
Turkeys—® Bb » H@ ll @ 8 
Geese, # pair. 13 @23 112 @187% 
Geese, @ B.. -—-@e — 9$@ 1 
Ducks, # pair 5 @ 80 5 @ 
Ducks, # f.....- carpeeeccacgs | Sa Ta 4@ i9 
Woopcock. per TNE > cceee 80 @100 NH @ 6 
CHICKENG, BB, 0.002 ccccccerccce u4@ 19 Bs @ 
GROUSE, ® pair.....cccccccees 9 @100 % @1 12 
PARTRIDGE, @ pair........... 3 @100 58 @112 
Hg bo etwas cate 30 4 70 33 @1 - 
UAIL, trappe Ozen..... = — 
rare #@ pair... -@ —> @ g 5 
Ranprts, # pair . —-@ -— 3% @ 803 
VENSION, @ B.. 13 @ 6 3 @ 7 
TURNIPS @ bbl. 13 @1% % @10 
CaB3\GES—® 100............5 200. @80 250 @550 
ONtONS—#® Dbl............ 000 100 @1% 10 @2580 
POTATOES oe ae 10 @2@ % @2% 
SWEET Porasors—# - 150 @250 123 @22 
BROOM-CORN ..... cod 6@ R 6@ il 
PEARS, —- @ — 88H @40 
Pxrars, 3 250 @1200 300 @i4 00 
GRAPES, # b.. 4@ nn 5@ 9 
ApPLES—# barr 1% @33i% 200 @3 50 
CRANBERRIES—#® bbl 800 @1000 750 @10.50 
QUINCES, @ —- @ — 48 @90 
SQuasH, @ bbl 20 © 60 8 @ 6 
CAULIFLOWER, per bbl....... 150 @353 13830 @38 
PUMPKINS, @ 100,.......45,004 -_—~o' = — @-— 
CucuMBERs, pickle, #1000... — @ — 30 @500 


Gold has been up to 117§, and down to 114, closing 
Nov. 12th at 114$, as against 1163 on Oct. 12th..... 
The movements in Breadstnffs during the month have 
been on a restricted scale. The demand has been less 
satisfactory from foreign buyers. The home trade wants 
have been less urgent. The arrivals have been ample. 
Prices have been depressed and irregular, especially 
toward the close, in the instanees of Flour, Wheat, Gorn, 
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and Barley. The offerings of Wheat, other than prime, 
have been liberal. Holders of strictly prime to choice 
Wheat, have not been eager to place supplies at the 
ruling figures, in view of the small proportion of the 
grades named, now in stock at this point, and the relative 
strength of the interior markets. Corn has been in light 
supply for some days past, yet not in very urgent demand. 
Rye, of prime to choice quality, attracted more attention 
toward the close, chiefly from buyers for shipment to the 
Continent. Barley has been pressed for sale, and has 
Deen very unsettled as to values. Oats have been varia- 
ble, with the best grades offering quite reservedly at cur- 
rent qnotations....Provisions have been more active. 
Western Mess Pork, and western steam Lard, advanced 
sharply, chiefly under speculative manipulations on Octo- 
ber options, the settlement of which seriously disturbed 
trade; and at the close values were depressed. Butter, 
Cheese, and eges closed steady....Cotton has been quot- 
ed lower, on a restricted business, but closed steadier, 
with more inquiry....Wool has been held more firmly, 
and has heen in fair demand....Tobacco, Naval Stores, 
and Petroleum quiet... Hops have been in better de- 
mand, and at the close quoted stronger in price....Hay 
firmer and more sought after....Seeds inactive and irreg- 
aiar in price....Ocean freights have been less active, and 
quoted easier. Flour by sail and steam to London, 2s. 
6d. @ 2«. 9d. per bbl.; Grain by sail, to do., 8d. @ 9d. 
per bushel; Grain by steam to Liverpool, 8d., and by 
sail, to do., 7 @ 747. per bushel. Grain tonnage for Cork 
and orders, 5s. 94.@68. 3d.; for Penarth Roads, and orders, 
5s. 62. @ 5s. 9d.; for the Continent, 6s. 34. @ 6s. 6d. per 
quarter. 


New Work Live-Stock Markets. 

RECEIPTS. 
Beeves. Cows, Calves. Sheep. 
134 2.957 104 





WEEK ENDING try To#'l, 





27 ea i 148 66,137 
Oct. 25.. 0,773 87 2,238 21,827 34,603 75,528 
Nov. 1.. 10,891 99 2,312 4127 32,118 74,527 
Nov. 8.. . 10,118 87 1,881 35,254 29,689 77,024 
| 8,480 136 1,859 32,039 39,357 $1,862 
Total for 5 Weeks. .49,051 523 11,238 154,351 158,915 874,073 
do. for prevA Weeks 41,092 376 11,233 124,849 94,353 271,903 

Beeves, Cows. Calves. Sheen, Sivine. 
auregs per Week..... ..12,262 130 Y 38,563 728 

do. do. last Month...10,2% 94 2,803 $1,212 a 

do. do. prev’s Month.. 9,630 74 2,821 26,579 17,825 

Beeeves.—Thic market which opened ‘strong under 


small receipts, and promised a fair if not good business, 
gave way early, and the second week of our report was 
the most disastrous for sellers since the same week last 
year, when the market was glutted with stock, and own- 
ers lost from $5 to $15 per head. Then the average price 
was 93gc. perlb. In the week referred to, prices gave 
way fully 1c. per 1b. on poorer grades and a ¥c. on extra. 
Since then on full arrivals the market has been without 
recovery, and business has been unsatisfactory. The rail- 
road combination to tax all stock arriving here by order- 
ing everything to be billed “subject to yardage charges 
as established by the stock-yard companies,” which are 
in fact the Pennsylvania, Erie and N. Y. Central railroad 
eompanies, has not tended to improve matters. This 
regulation is to be fought in the courts, and if upheld 
there will be nothing to prevent the taxing of every kind 
of freight, that may pass through the hands of railroad 
eompanies, by means of warehonse charges. The market 
eioses heavy, without any improvement, a few choice se- 
Iections which retailed at 1314c.@14¥c. per 1b., to dress 
58 lb. per cwt., alone helping the average somewhat 
above the previous week. The range fer common to 
prime natives was 8¥c.@12¥c. to dress 53 to 58 Ibs. on 
the 112 Ibs., and for Texan and Cherokee steers, 73¢¢.@ 
10%c. per Ib. to dress 55 to 58 Ibs, 


The prices for the past five weeks were as follows: 





WEEK ENDING Range. Large Sales. Aver. 
CIE. Bee’ iw cocce T4@i3 ec. 10%@11\%ec 10X%c. 
Oct. Z..... -- 84@13 c. @10%e 10 c. 
Nov. 1..., - 7 @13%C. 94@10}¢c 10%. 
. * ae 7 @13c. 9% @10\Ke. 10\%c. 
Nov. 15...... --«. 74@13Ke. 10 @ll c. 10%c. 


Miilch Cows.—The offerings have been light, else 
prices must have given way under the dull business that 
has prevailed the past month. Poor cows are not salable 
at any price, and the demand is fair for good at $70@$75 
per head, calf included. To be forced off, poor stock 
would not bring over $30 per head....Calwes.—The 
market for calves has been dull, with a slow business at 
lower prices. Grassers sold at the close of our report at 
$6 per head for poor, up to $12.50 per head for the best 
lots. Fat veals sold at 73¢c.@10¥¥c. per Ib. live weight. 
... Sheep and Lambs have been in demand with 
large sales at low prices. Good stock have met with a 
ready market, while poor sheep have been du'l and re- 
main so. The closing rates were steady at 4¥c.@6¥c. 
per Ib. live weight, for poor to fair ; 63c. per Ib. fora few 
selections of Ohio and Canada sheep, and 5%c.@7%c. per 
Tb. for poor to extra lambs....Swime.—Hogs have been 
quiet and steady. The arrivals of Jive have heen all con- 
signed direct to slaughterers, and none have heen offered 
for cale.. The latest quotations were 8%{c. for State hogs, 
City dressed sold fairly at the close at 93{c.@10%c. per lb. 











“matter, and the index besides. 


Remember 
The Valuable Premiums. 


See Page 477, and send to the 
Publishers‘ fur an Illustrated List 
of Premiums if you have not al- 
ready received it. 
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containing a great variety of Items, incuding many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw tnto smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 


iar N.B.—The New Postage Law. 
—On account of the new postal law, Which requires 
pre-payment of postage by the publish- 
ers, each subscriber must remit, in addition to the reg- 
ular rates, ten cents for prepayment of yearly 
postage by the Publishers, at New York. 
Every subscriber, whether coming singly, or in clubs at 
club rates, will be particular to send to this office postage 
as above, with his subscription. Subscribers in British Am- 
erica will continue to send postage as heretofore, for 
pre-payment here. ; 

Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums: make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd (Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also, When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods issafe against loss. 





Bound Copics of Volume Thirty- 
three are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the last eighteen volumes 
(16 to 83) will also be forwarded at same price. Scts of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at %5 cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents cach. 





Speak a Word for the German 
American Agriculturist.—For 16 years past an 
edition of this journal has been issued in the German 
language for the benefit of the large number of our citi- 
zens who read only the language of Vaterland. It con- 
tains the engravings and all the principal reading of te 
English edition. Several pages devoted to the adver- 
tisements in the English edition, are in the German 
edition occupied by a special extra Department, edited by 
the Hon. Frederick Minch, a distinguished cultivator of 
Missouri, which gives it additional value to the German 
reader. The colored cover only is omitted from the 
German edition. Many of our subscribers take the Ger- 
man copy for their gardener ortheir workmen. Will our 
friends make this edition known to their German friends 
and neighbors? Having the advantage of the engravings 
of the English edition, it is larger, better, and cheaper, 
than it could be if published independently. Both edi- 
tions are issued on the same terms, and clubs may con- 
sist of cither edition, or a part of both. 





Notices of Catalogues and Books 
intended for this number must, from the crowded state 
of our columns at the end of the year, be left over. 





The Index for the volume now closed, is is- 
sued on a separate sheet. Formerly we have, as is the 
usual custom, given the index within the regular pages ; 
we give this year the full number of pages of reading 
Save the Index. 





A Few Hints to Correspondents. 
—The end of oue year and the beginning of another, al- 
ways brings us in relations with many new correspond- 
ents, and we would suggest to them, as well as to many 
old ones who seem to have forgotten them, a few points 
to observe in writing to the editors....Unless you wish 
to sign your name, do not write at all. Anonymous let- 
ters are not noticed. Sign the article what you please, 
but give the real name also....Do not ask our opinion of 
any advertising ‘‘ Doctor.’’ We do not personally know 
any of them ...Do not ask our advice as to change of 
locality or of business: it is a delicate matter to advise 
an intimate friend or relative in such a case ; and impos- 
sible, when the party is an entire stranger....We are 








always glad to hear what our friends have done, either in 
the “farm, garden, or household,” and failures are often 
as instructive as successes. Matters of personal experi- 
ence are always welcome; essays upon “ matters and 
things in general” are not likely to be of use. We are 
willing to admit that the county the writer lives in is the 
best in his state, and that his state is the best in the 
Union, for they are so to him, but being the American 
Agriculturist, we cannot give room for the special advo- 
cacy of the claims of any portion of it. It is sucha great 
and grand country, this of ours, that did we publish all 
the praises of special portions of it that are sent to us, we 
should have no room for anything else... No matter if 
you are frequently in the city, if you have an article, send 
it by mail, or leave it, but do not ask to see the editor 
that you may talk to him about it. Editors judge of arti- 
cles in their own time, and in their own way. We not 
long ago had a case in which a person insisted upon 
reading an article to one of the editors, something we 
never before heard of ...If your article is declined, it is 
no indication that it lacks merit; we often have several 
articles at once upon a subject that we do not care to 
treat at all at that time. An editor's duty is to leave out, 
as well as to publish, articles. Do not ask why he did 
not publish yours....The English papers generally, and 
some American journals, give notice that they will re- 
turn no manuscripts whatever; we endeavor, when 
stamps are enclosed, to return those which are declined. 
....Crochety correspondents will do well to remember 
that it has been decided in the courts, that publishers are 
not responsible for any volunteer articles sent to them; 
unless it can be shown that the articles were erdered, the 
writer has no claim upon the publisher. 








Insects and Plants.—aAll intelligent per- 
sons are interested in the means by which nature works 
to bring about certain results, and while every cultivator 
knows the great injury insects inflict upon vegetation. 
but few are aware that these are of so great use to 
plants, that many kinds would disappear from the face 
of the earth did not insects aid them in producing seed. 
The relations between the two—insects and plants—have 
within the past few years, occupied the attention of nat- 
uralists at home and abroad, and the results are most 
wonderful and interesting. Fortunately, this isa matter 
which any close observer can study without being either 
a botanist or an entomologist to any greater extent than 
most intelligent persons are, and every one who lives 
in the country, or has a garden, has opportunity to 
make interesting observations. In the volume for 18%6, 
we shall give a series of articies upon this most attrac- 
tive subject, and when we say that they will be by Prof. 
Asa Gray, it is assurance that while they will be charm- 
ingly popular, they will also be scientifically accurate. 

Ohio Horticultural Society, meets 
at Toledo, December 1-3.—If notices came earlier, the 
story would be longer. 


The Money in Pork.—It is estimated 
that the pork packers of Chicago alone, will need 
1,500,000 hogs, averaging 330 Ibs. each, which at 7 cents 
per pound, will cost about 35 million dollars. This 
amount of nfoney will be scattered throughout Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska. A nearly equal sum will 
go from Cincinnati into Ohio, Missouri, and Indiana, 
with large amounts from St. Louis ; and much from Mil- 
waukee will gointo Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 


The ‘White Sage’? of the Far 
West.—Under this title we gave on p. 57, in Feb. last, 
adesciiption and engraving of a plant of great import- 
ance to farmers in Nevada and other parts of the far west, 
who find it a very valuable forage. In the article it was 
stated that the plant ‘‘is said to impart a peculiar and 
rather disagreeable flavor to the beef fed onit.” This 
statement was made on the authority of Prof. Sereno 
Watson, the botanist of Clarence King's ‘‘ Survey of the 
40th Parallel,’ who no doubt derived it from what he re- 
garded as good authority. However, our Nevada friend, 
a trustworthy source, whose account of the plant was 
quoted in the former article, diesents from this, and says: 
‘White Sage has but little taste or smell, except when it 
is green and full of juice, and neither beef or butter made 
from cattle fed upon it in the winter have any disagreea- 
ble taste; the butter made from it in winter has the yel- 
low color of that from summer feed in a greater degree 
than that from cows fed upon straw and potatoes.” 





Ordering Clothing.—The rules for self- 
measurement sent on application by our neighbors, 
Freeman & Woodruff, allow persons at a distance to buy 
their clothing in New York, if they wish to do so. 

Important to Scedsmen. — A trial 
which concluded on Nov. 8th, in one of the New York 
City Courts, is of interest to every seedsman in the coun- 
try. The case in brief is this: one Van Wyck, a mar- 
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ket gardener, purchased last spring of R. H. Allen & Co., 
a quantity of cabbage seed. The plants from this seed, 
treated in the usual way, failed to head, but run to flow- 
er, and VanWyck brings suit against Allen & Co. for the 
value of the cabbages which he might, could, would or 
should have raised, and a jury award him $1,972.13. We 
are not informed what the 13 cts. are for, but it is well to 
be particular about such things. We have not seen the 
evidence that was presented, and have not the data upon 
which to form an opinion, but the case will be immedi- 
ately appealed to a higher court. If the ‘* Court of last 
Appeal” shall decide that every seedsman is responsible 
for the estimated value of the crop that the purchaser 
thinks should be raised from the seed he buys, why that 
is an end of the seed business. A full report of the trial 
might puta different aspect upon it, but as the matter is 
briefly givenin the daily papers, it seems to us to be—to 
say the least, the most remarkable decision on record, 
and unless the complainant can show intentional fraud, 
a thing not possible in a house like that of R. H. Allen 
& Co., it ishardly possible that this decision can be sus- 
tained. The matter does not end with the seed business; 
to carry out the same principle: if we sell a persona 
cow in calf, and the calf turns out to be mal-formed, we 
are responable for all the milk, butter, cheese and beef 
that calf should have made. Orif one sells a setting of 
eggs, which hatch all cockerels, the buyer can claim 
damages for the eggs that he thinks the setting should 
lay. If this is to be a precedent, dealers will cease to sell 
seeds altogether, or make a contract with each purchaser 
that they shall not be held responsible for damages if 
the seeds fail in any respect. 

Lectures on Treeslore— Vorlesungen 
iiber Dendrologie. Von Kar) Koch, (Stuttgart, Euke, 1875, 
pp. 408, Svo.) This is a book to be commended to our 
German readers, and also to amateurs who read German. 
Karl Koch is one of the Botanical Professors in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and the most experienced dendrologist 
living. His book on the trees and shrubs in cultivation 
in northern and middle Europe, is the standard authority. 
This present volume, (which Schmidt, of this city, has for 
sale), isa course of popular lectures which Prof. Koch 
delivered in Berlin last winter, and it is full of interest- 
ing matter treated in an interesting way. The first part 
is a historical sketch of landscape gardening and gardens 
from the carlicst times down to our own days. The sec- 
ond discourses on the structure, growth, and life of trees, 
the importance of woods and trees to man, and their re- 
lations to climate. The third deals with coniferous trees 
in four lectures. Although popular in form, they are full 
of good scientific matter, plainly expounded. A. Gray. 

Advance in Freights,—aAt the close of 
navigation an advance of freights is threatened which 
will raise the cost of transportation of a bushel of wheat 
from Minnesota to New York to54 cents. This is nearly 
double the present rates, @nd will simply reduce the 
value of every bushel of wheat west of Chicago 24 cents a 
bushel ; for, unfortunately, the price of our wheat is fixed 
not in our own market, but in a foreign one. 
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Very Suggestive “Quotations.” 
oe 

* |... The enclosed $25 I wish you to invest securely at 
6 per cent, and for the annual interest, send the American 
Agriculturist during the next 38 rears, to my nephew 
and namesake, who has begun farming in ——, Iowa, or 
to his widow or children after him, and in 1910, A. D., 
pay the principal over to the survivors. You see I have 
full faith that the paper will go on another 33 years just 
as it has in the past, and I wish to avoid annual renewals, 
and oversight on my part. From my own experience, I 
believe your paper will be worth thousands of dollars to 
him in the end, if his life is spared. Single hints I have 
gained in reading it, that made no strong impression 
upon me at the time, have started trains of thought and 
investigation that have been worth to me more than the 
cost of your paper for five hundred years....” 





‘*....I ama Wisconsin farmer, 61 years old, and five 
years ago I scouted the idea cf ‘book farming,’ but was 
over-persuaded by my children to try the American Agri- 
culturist for a year. I have got so many good ideas from 
its common-sense reading, that I would not be without 
it for five or ten times, nor twenty times its cost. The 
enclosed $1.60 is part of what I got from a load of pota- 
toes hauled 12 miles and sold at 25 cents a bushel: I 
would not have missed renewing my subscription if it 
had taken the whole load....”’ 


**.... Though working ten hours a day in a factory, I 
have a little plot of 50 x 90 feet behind the house, which 
almost solely by the aid of the American Agriculturist, 
Ihave cultivated myself, nights and mornings, and wife 
figures up a saving in grocer’s bills of $55 in the nice 
and jresh vegetables we have raised. The plot was a 
mass of weeds, until I subscribed for your paper, to 





oblige a young lad who was raising a club to get a pre- 
mium sewing machine for a soldier’s widow....” 


“....I am only a ‘village parson,’ but I read the 
American Agriculturist regularly, not only for the help it 
gives mein my garden plot, but by keeping up with what 
is going on, and studying the new ideas you give, lam 
able to talk intelligently with my rural parishioners 
when I meet them at work on their farms, and not unfre- 
quently give them hints which they put into profitable 
practice....Those who joined the club I sent you two 
years ago to get the premium melodeon for our S. 8. 
room, all show the good results of ‘ reading and thinking 
about their business’....” 


“ ...For the enclosed $5.40 send four copies of the 
American Agriculturist, post-paid, all tome. Last year I 
kept one copy in my store, fastened to the counter bya 
string, and it was thoroughly worn out long before the 
next number came, by those customers who dropped in 
of an evening and took turnsat readingit. This one copy 
has done a heap of good in stopping idle gossip, by lead- 
ing callers to talk about some useful thing seen in the 
paper. I know many a man has carried home use- 
ful ideas. For the next year I shall have four copies in 
as many different places in the store. I can’t do more 
good in any other way witha ‘V’....” 


“.... Your multitude of suggestions about housework, 
care of children, etc., have been of great value and com- 
forttome. I would sacrifice almost anything else, rather 
than be without them. I wish every other mother in 
the land, and those who are to hereafter fill such a place, 
would take and read the American Agriculturist....” 

“|... I would not have my boys without the illustra- 
tions and descriptions given in the American Agricultur- 
ist, if the paper cost ten times as much. It sets them to 
thinking and reasoning, and attaches them to their 
WOEk:;.."" 

We could add a multitude more of like character. 
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The Wheat Crop in England.—Mr. 
Lawes, of Rothamstead, England, whose estimates have 
heretofore been singularly accurate, figures up the quan- 
tity of imported wheat that will be needed by the English 
people before next harvest as 13,666,000 quarters, or about 
110 miliions of bushels. To provide this enormons quan- 
tity will draw heavily upon the chief granarics of the 
world, of which ours is the most available. 

The Beauties of our Patent Laws. 
—A correspondent from Hudson, N. Y., inquires if he is 
legally liable to pay a patent right fee on an ice house or 
ice closet supplied with a ventilator. Now this is a diffi- 
cult question to answer. We know that there is a certain 
patent on ventilating refrigerators, or ice chambers, but 
we cannot see that this can affect an ice house which may 
be provided with a ventilator. There are so many 
patents granted for trifling, and even old and obsolete 
contrivances, that one can hardly use anything without 
the risk of infringing a patent. Possibly the most absurd 








illustration of this, is the fact that a patent has recently 


been granted for a shirt made with unfinished sleeves and 
other parts, these less important parts being supplied by 
the purchaser of the unfinished garment. Any mother 
then who should make such an unfinished garment for 
her married son, and send it to her daughter-in-law to 
finish, would infringe thia patent, and might make her- 
self and her son liable todamages. In the case of the 
ice-house, it would be the least trouble to pay the fee 
demanded, as it would probably cost more to employ a 
lawyer to look into the matter than the amount of the fee. 





Inflamed Udder.—‘“L. D.,’’ Lonsdale, 
R.I. To relieve an inflamed udder it should be well 
bathed and fomented with warm water, several times a 
day. If there is difficulty in drawing the milk, a solution 
of carbonate of soda or saleratus should be injected with 
a common syringe into the teat, and milked out again 
repeatedly, until the milk comes freely. The alkaline so- 
lution dissolves any milk that may have clotted in the 
udder, and which stops the flow. This relieves ‘the in- 
flammation, which is greatly increased by the absorption 
of the milk in the diseased glands. 





Inversion of the Uterus.—“ Alfd. B. 
H.,” Louisville. The inversion of the uterus or womb in 
a new!y calved cow, isnot unfrequent. There are several 
causes. The principal one is weakness of the supporting 
ligatures, which are not able to resist the severe contrac- 
tions which follow the birth of the calf, and the whole 
organ is inverted and expelled. In such acase the womb 
should be washed with warm water and be returned with- 
out loss of time; a bandage with a enfficient opening to 
allow the urine to pass, should then be applied, and the 
cow placed on a floor which slopes forwards. One ounce 
of tincture of opium should then be given, to allay 
spasmodic action if this were feartd. Delay in returning 
the organ, or any injury to the parts by dogs, would be 
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certainly fatal. The womb may be amputated safely by 
a skillful surgeon, if it fails to be retained, and the ani- 
mal’s life saved. Upon the surface of the uterus there 
are numerous glands, which secrete an aMandant glairy 
mucus at the time of parturition, These are sometimes 
enlarged, and appear as small tumors. It is possible 
that the tumors referred to were really these glands. 


Sundry Humbugs. 


Our friend F. K. Phoenix, 
(who will excuse us for put- 
ting his name at the head of 
a humbug column, but he 
can stand it), writes in com- 
mendation of our opposition 
to swindlers and humbngs:' 
Besides managing one of 
the most extensive nurser- 
ies in the country, at Blobm- 
ington, Ill., Mr. Phoenix 
finds time to give thought 
to the various social prob- 
Iems, and is always found 
in the first rank in every 
cause of reform. He thinks 
that the suppression of 
swindles may be materially 
aided by looking into the 
causes, and says: ‘The 

: =e two immediate parties to 
= every fraud are, 1. The gul- 
fer, 2. the gull. _To these we must add as really the most 
responsible of all, party number 3.—The great public, 
which knowingly tolerates gullers, gulls, and gull-traps, 
the whole-country over.”"-—His view is that public opin- 
ion is wrong, and were this set right, the whole tribe of 
frauds could at once be crushed out. His next step is to 
inquire, ‘‘ why is public opinion wrong—what makes or — 
regulates public opinion ?—To say that education does, 
is true, but tooindefinite. Let us rather say ; 1, religion, 
2, politics, and 3, the business of the country. Then te 
fight fraud successfully, let us go to the fountain head, 
and humbly and faithfully seek to purge out the popular 
errors in American religion, politics, and business. I be- 
lieve this to be to-day our highest privilege, and the best 
paying investment for the American farmer.’’....It is in- 
teresting to know the views of a long time reformer like 
Mr. Phoenix, but‘he lays out altogether too large a job 
for us,and we must leave the errors in “ religion, poli- 
tics, and business” to others, and keep on in the humble 
way in trying to show not only the “ American farmer,” 
but the great circle of readers of the American Agricul- 
turist, ‘the ways which are dark,” and therefore to be 
avoided. While we present the pecuniary loss which 
follows in the train of every species of humbug, we have 
endeavored not to neglect the moral aspect of the matter, 
and to show the unhappy effects upon the community of 
the various swindling schemes. Taking Mr. Phoenix’s 
own view, that it is the duty of the “‘ American farmer” 
to reform ‘religion, politics, and business,” we get a 
step nearer the first cause than he does, for we have the 
ear of the farmer himself, and many others besides.... 
Awong the many attractive forms in which humbug pre- 
sents itself, is that of 
INHERITANCES IN ENGLAND, 
and there are chaps on the other side who are quite as 
**cute” as‘any of our own swindlers, who make a busi- 
ness of securing the claims of heirs upon property there, 
which if their stories are to be believed, is actually going 
a begging, for the want of its rightful owner tocome and 
take it. These chaps advertise in our papers, that a 
party by the name of Tompkins, Jones, or some other, 
has died, leaving a large unsettled estate, “‘ for further 
particulars address, Blunderbuss & Co., Cannon street, 
London.” One Tompkins who lives in Indiana or Penn- 
sylvania, has heard that his great-grandfather came from 
England, and thinks that now his chance has come; he 
writes to Blunderbuss & Co., who, perhaps, by the same 
steamer get a hundred other letters from other Tompkin- 
ses all over the country. B. & Co. reply that they 
must first have a search; that is not in their line of 
business, but nothing can be done unless the searcher’s 
fee—always some moderate sum, such as $20 or $30, is 
forwarded. The varions Tompkinses each thinks, this 
isn’t much to venture, and send the money. B. & Co. 
thus get a handsome income, and if those who send 
money get any reply at all, it is to the effect that they are 
not Tompkinses of the line in which the estate descends. 
In some cases this matter of looking up inheritances has 
assumed considerable importance, and meetings of the 
descendants of acertain ‘‘one of three brothers” whe 
came over in 17— and something, have been called, and 
much money collected and expended in sendinga special 
agent to Europe; we have known of several cases of this 
kind, bnt never heard of any instance in which the antic- 
ipated millions were distributed among the heirs. These 
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eases, however, stand upon a different footing from those 
downright swindles of the class of Blunderbuss & Co. 
“HE GREAT AMERICAN LITERARY ASSOCIATION ™ 
of Ohio, proposes to “furnish applicants on short notice 
with all kinds, styles, and grades of literary exercises, 
consisting of essays, lectures, orations, sermons, saluta- 
tories, valedictories,”” and much more. Those connected 
with the “ Association” are graduates, and “ having 
gone throngh ‘the mill,’ know just what kind of exercises 
students need and desire.”"—While we have no reason to 
donbt that this “ Great American” concern will do as it 
agrees to, it deserves a place in the humbug column, as 
an accessory to the meanest kind of fraud. A “ lunk- 
head” at college, whose parents furnish him with plenty 
of money, but no brains, can send to this shop for “ ora- 
tions, essays, lectures, etc., intended for Commencements, 
Anniversaries, Contests, and Society Meetings,’ for 
“they know just what kind of exercises students need 
and desire.”—The class dunce with money, can strut in 
borrowed plumes, and perhaps take precedence of the 
honest, hardworking student, whose performance may 
not be so brilliant, but it is his own. Ifit were not for 
advertising this aider and abettor of getting literary 
credit under false pretenses, we should give its Jocation, 
and express to the president and faculty of the college in 
the same town, our regrets that such a literary nuisance 
exists in their vicinity. The concern thanks the various 
persons, including ‘‘ ministers of the gospel,’ who have 
“patronized us so extensively,” which we regard as a 
libel upon a class of hard-working men, and we hope 
there is not a minister of the gospel in the country 
eapable of the practical lie of buying a sermon at this 
* Great American ”’ shop, and standing up before his peo- 
ple and preaching it as his own. ...The various subjects 
upon which our advice is asked in the course of a year 
would make an amnsing catalogue; we probably have 
more in relation to change of location for farming than 
on any other topic; but those abont going into business 
of all kinds, especially the purchase of certain patents, 
are numerous, and it is not unusual for our advice to be 
asked in regard to mining. 
BE CAREFUL WHAT YOU SIGN. 

In former articles we have exposed the swindle of pre- 
tended venders of mowers and other agricultural imple- 
ments, who show samplcs and take orders; they ask the 
farmer to sign an agreement to take the article when de- 
livered, at a certain price; he unthinkingly does so, and 
in 30 or 60 days receives a notice from the bank in the 
next town that his note fora certain sum falls due ona 
given date: the astonished farmer, npon investigating the 
matter, finds that the bank has his note in due form, and 
signed by himself. The “agreement” was so ingeniously 
arranged, thet cutting off an inch or two from the end, 
left a regular promissory note. Of late we have complaints 
that operators in some kind of a “‘fire-proof roofing” 
have been playing the same game in some parts of the 
country. Let every one be careful what he signs; 
in a transaction of this kind, there is no need of signing 
anything. If thonght desirable to buy an article in this 
way, if yorr word, in the presence of witnesses if need 
be, is not sufficient, let the vender go his way; if he is 
veally honest, and wishes to make a trade, he can casily 
satisfy himself of your responsibility. The number of 

WALL STREET OPERATORS, 

who are advertising all throngh the country and Canada, 
seems to be on the increase, and they must be doing a 
fair business to pay for their paper and printing; they 
are fairly flooding the country with all sorts of documents, 
from a simple card or circular, up to reviews and treatises 
on money making. A large number of letters of inquiry 
are at hand, some requesting us to show up this or that 
firm as hnmbugs, and others ask if it will be safe to send 
money to some particular firm as an investment. The 
whole matter is surrounded by difficulties, as there are 
“brokers in good standing, who advertise to operate for 
persons at a distance ; at the same time, there are others 
of no standing at all, who make a great flourish of adver- 
tisements and circulars, and this class no doubt includes 
some downright rogues, who take advantage of the fact 
that much interest has been created in the country at 
large in Wall street operations, to carry on a regular 
scheme of swindling. We find it very difficult to get any 
positive information in regard to the various parties who 
are making themselves so prominently known through- 
out the conntry by the great inducements they offer. It 
is not our cnstom to write down a person—or a firm—as 
dangerous, anless we have positive proof of our state- 
ments. As yet, the matteris undeveloped ; those persons 
who have been swindled in operations of this kind, 
“ pocket the loss,” and keep quiet abont it; they think 
that they will forfeit their repntation for shrewdness if 
they let it be known that they have, even hy proxy, been 

“on the street’ and lost. We can at present only speak 
of the matter in general terms. These persons who ad- 
e 80 loudly are, to say the Jeast, not among the hest 
r in Wall street ; they are not, so far as we 
members of the regular “ Board of Bro- 





kers.”’ Even the best brokers, and the men best known 
on “the street ’’ for their thorough knowledge of all its 
‘ins and outs,” the shrewdest and longest headed, often 
make serious and disastrous failures. Moreover, and 
mark this. Ifa person in regular mercantile business is 
known to be “ dabbling in stocks,” his credit is at once 
impaired, both at bank and in the line of trade in which 
he is engaged. If a business man, usually regarded as 
prosperous, suddenly makes a bad failure, and the state- 
ment of his affairs offers a bad show for his creditors, the 
remark is likely to be, ‘‘He has been on Wall street.” 
It is well knowa to business men, that a very large pro- 
portion of the bad failures that have taken place in New 
York of late years, have been due to the fact that the 
person, or in case of a firm, some member of it, has been 
engaged in Wall street, or other speculations outside 
of their legitimate business. The fact is, that a large 
share of stock operations are, when divested of all 
externals, nothing more or Iess than gambling, and 
they are regarded as such by the solid portion of 
the business community. So far as we have secn 
and understand the circulars with which these Wall 
street brokers are loading the mails, they are invitations 
to participate in stock gambling. To the many who 
have written us letters of inqniry in regard to this matter, 

we cannot do better than repeat the well known dialogue 

between the farmer and his son, who were engaged in 

hoeing corn: Son, “Father, the fish will bite right sharp 
this afternoon.” Father, ** Yes, my son, but if you keep 
on hoeing corn they won't bite you.”’.... There are many 
who inguire about the extensively advertised 


GENERAL AVERAGE SALES, 


which have before been described; it is a sort of prize 
package lottery over again. If any are foolish enough 
to believe that through this or any other machincry, the 
runners of the machine will give a dollar’s worth of any- 
thing for 50 cents, they have a poor knowledge of the 
world, and can only be taught better in the school of 
experience. 
QUEER, OR COUNTERFEIT MONEY 


dealers are still at work. They have improved in the 
style of their circulars, but use so many different names 
and addresscs, that it is wf no use to keep the run of 
them. Those who can be caught by these dealers are 
as big rascals as they are, and it is useless to waste time 
and space in warning persons against that which it re- 
quires t2vo parties to make a crime of. Ever since green- 
backs were first issued, this offering for sale—for there is 
no selling—of counterfcits has been going on, and though 
we have given a full history of the matter from the begin- 
ning, and there has been hardly a month passed without 
some allusion to it, there are still persons to whom this 
best known of humbugs is a novelty. We frequently 
receive letters from excellent persons who are highly 
indignant that they should be the recipient of such a 
proposition, and write us in hot haste to shuw sucha 
man up as “a bad character,” while we may have 20 of 
self-same circular, with a different card in each. The 
good, honest man who writes in this way does not know 
that his namc is on a list, collected in one way or another 
in his town, which is for sale to every ecamp who wishes 
to send out circulars for any purpose whatever. 


MEDICAL MATTERS, 


though they present little novelty, appear to be ‘look- 
ing up,” as the market reports say, and the old and 
familiar humbugs seem to show signs of activity. The 
various methods taken by quacks to bring themselves to 
notice, show great ingenuity on their part, but what shall 
we say of corporations and papers which lend themselves 
tosuch uscs? The great Erie Railway allows its depots to 
be used as distributing points for the circulars of one of 
these advertising ‘‘ Doctors,” and the “ Dutchess Farmer”’ 
issues a 4-page supplement in the interest of another, who 
modestly calls himself “‘ undoubtedly the most successful 
physician living, and has been during the past 16 years.” 
These phenomenon do not often live long, but this one 
has stood it for 16 years,and may reach manhood if he 
keeps on....Our exposures of humbugs bring us more or 
less of annoyance, more especially the medical ones ; but 
it is gratifying to know that our warnings are productive 
of good, as we often learn from unexpected quarters. A 
lady in Lonisiana writes: ‘A friend of mine (who now 
reads the American Agritulturist), says she is angry with 
herself, every time she thinks of sewing to make money 
to buy ‘ Old Mother Noble’ for an invalid husband; and 
who, since he has quit taking so much physic, is now a 
healthyman. B—s Cordial is all the rage here now, but 
my children have never taken a dose of patent medicine 
in their lives.’’ That is right, Mrs. T., never give your 
children, or take yourself, any stuff whatever, the compo- 
sition of which you do not know all about....The ‘‘Cen- 
tennial Year” is likely to be made a harvest one by the 
“swindling fraternity ;*’ we are ‘‘ sharpening our stick ” 
anew, and shall take as much care as possible, that 
the readers of the Mmerican Agriculturist are duly 
warned against humbugging schemes of every kind. 











Patent CorneDropper,—“£. W. W.;” 
Caroline Co., Md. There are several hand machines for 
dropping corn and covering it at the same time, that have 
been patented and are in common usc in the west. 





A Suckling Squash, which may beat 
“the squash in harness.” A Bosion paper gays: “A 
farmer at Orrington, Me., has been for some time feedin r 
a squash, in the hope of being able to bring it up to 200 
pounds. The feeding is done by cutting off the vine 
about six feet from the equash, and placing the end in a 
pan into which fresh milk is daily poured. By this 
means the vine absorbs about two quarts of milk per day, 
and the squash gains about a pounda day in weight.” It 
does not say which end of the vine is cut off. Ifthe butt 
end, this might be fastened directly to the teat by an in. 
dia-rnbber attachment, the vine trained over the cow's 
back, with the growing equash secured between the 
horns. The squash should gomehow be fed on eggs witli 
the milk, and thus furnish‘ pumpkin” pies ready grown.” 


Averill’s Chemical Paint was of 
course intended when last month we had it ‘ Avery's.” 
The Chemical Paint is so generally and fayorably known aa 
Averill’s, that no harm can result from the slip of the pen, 





Butter, Egg, and Fruit-preserv- 
ing Processes.—Several circulars offering to sell 
recipes, or the articles for preserving butter, eggs, and 
fruit, have been sent for-an opinion, but as these date 
from some far distant localitics, we are unable to inves- 
tigate them. It may be that some “ Butter Restorative” 
will render rancid butter sweet, but we should prefer to 
go without butter, which we always do, unless the article 
is good, to cating this restored product. The claims of 
some of the egg-preservatives do not look unreasonable, 
for by any one of several methods of closing the pores of 
the shell, eggs may be kept for several months....As we 
do not know the composition of the fruit-preserving 
powder exhibited at the St. Louis Fair, we cannot answer 
the questions of a correspondent. We know that a fruit- 
preserving powder was made in New York several years 
ago, which gave satisfactory results, and apparently a 
harmless addition to the fruit. 

Youmans’ New Chemistry, by Prof. 
E. L. Youmans. N. Y.: D. Appleton & Co. When the 
previous edition of this work appeared in 1868, we com: 
mended it at the time as the only popular work which 
gave the student a glimpse of the newer views of chem- 
ists, and the modification which the old theroies were 
undergoing. The present edition keeps up with the 
most advanced state of the science. As the author gays, 
it is not intended as a hand-book for the laboratory, or a 
manual] for special students in chemistry, but to give 
such an outline of the leading principles and most im- 
portant facts of the science as shall meet the wants of 
the higher schools, and those persons who would have 
that acquaintance with the subject which is a necessary 
part of a liberal education. We do not know where the 
modern views are so compactly and clearly presented as 
in this little volume. That wonderful aid to modern 
chemical research, the Spectroscope, is popularly ex- 
plained in a very full and abundantly illustrated chapter 
on spectrum analysis, and the later views on heat, and 
other physical agents which have so close a relation to 
chemistry,are introduced. ‘The mechanical appearance 
of the work in paper, type, and engravings, is excellent. 

Rain Guage.—“ J. J. L.,” Turner’s Falls, 
Mass. A rain guage was described and illustrated in the 
American Agviculturist for June, 1873. It consists of 
a receptacle of a certain area of surface, in which the 
rain is collected as it falls. The rain is conveyed intoa 
reservoir—clos¢d so as to prevent evaporation—and of 
the same, or some readily calculated proportionate, area 
as the receptacle, in which the depth of water serves to 
denote the amount that has fallen. 





A Cement Roof.—“ J. M. R.,”” Camptown, 
Pa. For acement roof the roof boards should be laid as 
usual, but the roof should have but little slope. The 
boards should be well seasoned and laid close. Lath 
should be nailed across the boards to furnish a hold for 
the cement, or broad headed nails should be driven in, 
leaving half an inch and the head projecting. Cement 
mixed with three times its bulk of fine clean sand, may 
be laid upon the roof, and a “floating * coat laid fora 
finish. When dry, thoroughly saturate the roof with hot 
gas tar. This makes a fire-proof and durable roof. 





Feeding Stock upon a Wheat 
Field.—‘E. C.,” Huntington, O. It would be of no 
advantage to the wheat, but probably an injury, to herd 
and feed stock upon it during the winter. It would be 
far better to feed the stock in a yard, and save the ma- 
nure to spread it upon the wheat in spring, or ever dur- 
ing the winter, although the former would be preferable. 
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Nebraska.—Those who are interested in the 
progress of this flourishing western state, or who are at- 
tracted to its fertile and beautiful prairies in search of a 
home, will be greatly interested in reading a book writ- 
ten by Mr. Edwin A. Curley, entitled, ‘‘ Nebraska, its re- 
sources, its advantages and its drawbacks,” and pub- 
lished by the American News Co. Mr. Curley came to 
this country as the special commissioner of the “‘ London 
Field,” to examine our “ emigrant fields,” and to report 
thereon. The advantages of our western country were 
so conspicuous, that Mr. Curley was compelled in justice 
thereto, to extend his report in the form of a book, in 
which his very thorough examination of the country 
could be exhaustively treated. His book contains a de- 
ecription of the soii, surface, climate, grasses, fruits, and 
trees, with maps of every county, showing every section, 
road, village, town, post-office, and mail route in the 
state. He also gives much statistical information with 
figures relative to the profits of farmingand stock grow- 
ing from actual accounts of persons who are, and have 
been for some years, engaged in the business. For 
those who propose to find a home in the west, this will 
furnish a very valuable hand-book. One of its chicfly 
valuable points is that the drawbacks of the country, 
such as they are, are honestly set forth. 





The Soscalled Hog Cholera.—tThe 
present season has been very fatal to many of the west- 
ern hogs. A large portion of many herds have been car- 
ried off by what is known as hog cholera. The disease 
is so virulent that before any course of treatment can be 
determined on, it has run its course, and in the majority 
of cases, most of the hergd is lost. Treatment is either 
of no avail whatever, or.if the animal recovers, it is left 
in such a wretched condition, paralyzed, rheumatic and 
emaciated, that it is of less value than the cost of resto- 
ration. It is therefore necessary to consider how to 
prevent the “‘ hog cholera,” rather than how to treat it. 
The disease is closely related to the so-called Texan 
fever, or splenic apoplexy of cattle, and on examining a 
a dead hog, the spleen is found gorged with black blood, 
soft, and greatly enlarged. Sometimes it takes the form 
of carbuncular erysipelas, or the black leg of cattle, the 
legs breaking out in sores. It is a true case of blood 
poisoning, that results in a fever which may be called 
typhoid, enteric or intestinal, or anthrax, as persons may 
choose, The disease can be preverted, but can hardly 
be cured. It is most common in low, undrained, marshy 
places ; or where the hogs are kept in filthy pens, and 
have to drink water fouled with their own evacuations. 
From these it spreads to other quarters where it would 
not originate. Sanitary measures, good food, pure 
‘water, clean quarters, and the regular removal of the 
droppings, and the abolition of the disgusting practice 
of permitting hogs ‘‘to follow cattle,’’ and consume 
their excrement, would doubtless entirely prevent it. 
The most economical thing in stock keeping is human- 
ity, and such measures as would preserve the health of 
the owners themselves, would immediately remove their 
stock from the danger of the virulent diseases which now 
decimate them. 


Basket Items conh= 
tinued on page 477. 
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Emerson’s Trees and Shrubs of Massa- 
chusetts, 


as 

A report on the Trees and Shrubs growing naturally in 
the forests of Massachusetts. Originally published 
agreeably to an order of the Legislature by the Commis- 
sioners on the Zoological and Botanical Survey of the 
State. By Georee B. Emerson. Second edition, pub- 
lished by Little, Brown, & Co., Boston, 1875, 2 volumes, 
8vo., with 146 plates), is a work likely to interest agricul- 
tural people, and all who plant or love trees. The 
ground, or we should rather say, the forest it covers, is, 
to be sure, not so wide as the circulation of the American 
Agriculiurist, yet the trees and shrubs of Massachusetts 
are mainly those of the whole northern states, and many 
ef the southern, although these may boast of many be- 
sides. But in what other district of the country, Penn- 
sylvania excepted, have they had so good a historian? 
The first edition, published thirty years ago, was a single 
volume, The second is in two, of equal size, the enlarge- 
ment mainly owing to the plates, which have been added 
with a lavish hand, all of them good, the colored ones 
especially full of truth and beauty, and paper and typog- 
raphy combine to make the work as attractive as it is 
substantially useful. The original volume was pub- 
lished by the state, and had for its companion, the late 
Dr. Harris’ celebrated Report upon Insects Injurious to 
Vegetation. This was reprinted ‘by the state several 
years ago, and illustrations added. The same course 
would probably soon have been followed with the Report 
on Trees and Shrubs, had not the author himself deter- 











mined to take it in hand at his own charges, for which 
he can hardly expect pecuniary reimbursement, at least 
in his day. But he will have a reward, to him far more 
valuable, if haply his instructions and pleadings cause 
two trees to grow where only one, if any, grew before, 
and if his interesting descriptions make our native trees 
and shrubs more generally and familiarly known to 
those who live among and near them. He says in his 
original preface: 

‘A point with which I have each year been more and 
more struck is the beauty of our native trees, and of the 
climbing vines and undergrowth associated with them. 
I have thrown aside much which I had written upon this 
point. Utilitarian readers will perhaps tind too much 
still retained. My apology for not pruning more severely 
must be found in my sincere conviction, that associa- 
tions with the beauty of trees about our country homes 
enter deeply into the best elements of our character ; 
and in the hope that what I have written may induce 
some of my readers to plant trees for the purpose of in- 
creasing the beauty and the appearance of seclusion and 
quiet of the homes of their wives and children.” 


Let us venture upon another quotation: ‘I shall al- 
ways esteem it one of the best fruits of my laborsin this 
survey, that they have brought me better acquaiated 
than I otherwise could have been, with the intelligence, 
hospitality, and good and kind manners of the common 
people in every part of the state. If there are better 
manners and a higher intelligence among the people in 
other countries, I should like to travel amongst them ; 
but I very much doubt whether in any country on which 
the sun shines, there are amongst the people in common 
life, more of those qualities which are always pleasant 
to meet with, delightful to remember, and most honor- 
able to ourcommon humanity to record, than are found 
among the independent mechanics and yeomanry of 
Massachusetts.” We trust that the eulogy is still de- 
served, and is applicable over the whole breadth of our 
country. 

The part of the preface written for this edition, as well 
as the introductory chapter on the uses of forests, their 
continuation, improvement, and management, opens up 
a variety of topics of much practical interest, and some 
mooted questions ‘as to the effect of the destruction or 
the renewal of forests upon the climate, and in particu- 
lar upon the distribution of summer rains. These sub- 
jects, treated by our author with discretion, and with a 
practical view, are too large to be entered upon here, 
and when they are touched, need somewhat particular 
handling. In a recent issue, while alluding to the un- 
doubted benefits of forests, as reservoirs of moisture and 
preventive of floods, as moderators of extremes of heat 
and cold, and barriers against winds, we remarked that the 
fall of rain is governed by the course of the winds, and that 
this depends upon causes which are not bounded by small 
areas, but operate very widely. The good, therefore, that 
may in this regard be reasonably expected from planting, 
or the evil produced by cutting away forest growth, must 
relate mainly to summer rain in regions where that is 
precarious, to the local showers which we see are often 
more or less affected by the configuration of the land, and 
apparently also by the nature of its covering. On the 
other hand, some one has recently called attention to the 
fact that ‘‘ the magnificent forests found from Minnesota 
to Maine, have a rain-fall precisely identical with that of 
the nearly treeless prairies west of Chicago, viz: 28 to 
40 inches,”’ and inferred from this and like instances, 
that the supposed relation between woodlands and rain- 
fall was grounded only upon ‘dogmatic theorizing.” 
As if there could be forests where rain was wanting, and 
as if there were not other causes of local treelessness 
than want of rain. As if, moreover, the season in which 
rain fell or failed were not important, as well as its 
amount. The extension of our great western unwooded 
region eastward, in patches, into a district of apparently 
sufficient summer rain, has been difficult to account for, 
no doubt, but explanations are not wanting. 


Returning to our volumes, we note that Mr. Emerson 
has added to this edition a copious selection of “ figures 
of allied European trees as they grow in their native for- 
ests,” thus giving ‘‘ better than in any other way, some 
conception of what will be the appearance of our trees 
when they shall have been cultivated in large numbers. 
The best old trees of all our native kinds, have been long 
ago destroyed. Our ancestors have had no reverence for 
trees. All the grandest and most beautiful have long 
ago been sacrificed. I have seen in an hour’s drive more 
numerous and finer trees in various parts of England 
than I have seen, excepting the American Elm alone, in 
all New England.” One good reason for this ie, that our 
country has not been settled long enough to have really 
magnificent and picturesque old trees. All this part of 
the country was forest-clad, thanks to sufficient rain dis- 
tributed through the year, and dense forest growth is 
fatal to individual tree-development, except in hight. 
Nor, as our author elsewhere well explains, could any of 
our primeval trees have stood alone, even if our wood- 
chopping forefathers had spared them as specimens. In 





due time, those who come after us may have noble and 
venerable trees of open growth to show, not inferior to 
those of the ancient parks and roomy woods of England. 

As respects European trees, we call attention to an ob- 
servation in Mr. Emerson's preface. He says: ‘‘I have 
been cultivating, without special care, for more than 
twenty years, on land excessively poor and exposed to 
all the winds, a few rods from Boston Bay, all the varie- 
ties of the English Oak, Beech, Birch, Linden, Maple, 
Elm, Ash, Mountain Ash, and Pine; and I find them 
more hardy than the corresponding American trees, with 
a single exception,”—that exception being the “Canoe ~ 
Birch, which grows equally well with the beautiful En- 
ropean Birch.” It should be noted that this observation 
relates only to a bleak position on the New England 
coast, where ‘‘Rock Maple can with difficulty be made 
to live.” 

The plates representing the Massachusetts trees and 
shrubs, are all from original drawings by Isaac Sprague. 
When that is said, it is unnecessary to praise them, for 
in neat and accurate delineation he has no superior."The 
plates which he contributed to the first edition, here re- 
produced, are interesting as being almost his first work 
of the kind. He has now contributed many more, some 
of them in outline, representing foliage, flowers, and 
fruit, many in colors, and these are admirable specimens 
of chromo-lithography. Whether this is any cheaper 
than hand-coloring, we are in doubt, but it is certainly 
better, and indeed it leaves nothing to be desired. Not 
only the New England trees are illustrated, but a large 
number of the shrubs. With liberal interpretation even 
the May-flower. (Zpigea), shows its delicate rosy blos- 
soms, and the Cranberry its much prized fruit, and all 
the New England Blueberries and Huckleberries are 
represented to the life. Advantage is taken of the late 
ripening of many fruits, as of the late flowering of Witch- 
Hazel, to display the autumn coloring of foliage. 

The descriptions are sufficiently botanical for scientific 
accuracy, sufficiently plain and popular for ready com- 
prehension by any intelligent reader. Altogether, for 
beauty and for use, it is a book to have, and to be proud 
of. A. Gray. 


Bee Notes, 
BY L. C. ROOT, MOHAWK, N. ¥. 
—~-_—. 

Bees are now snugly packed away, and only need per- 
fect quict, and a proper temperature... See that all sur- 
plus combs are secure from rats and mice, and in a place 
where they may be thoroughly frozen, in order to destroy 
all the-eggs of the moth ormiller. Preserve all pieces of 
comb that will answer for use, either as guides: in boxes, 
or in frames for extracting. Even old drone comb is val- 
uable for the last named purpose. ...All worthless pieces 
of comb and the cappings removed from combs when 
extracting, should be made into wax....Decide upon 
what hive is to be used the coming season, and get a suf- 
ficient number ready during the wintér months, 

Mr. J. H. Parsons, Franklin Co., N. Y., asks: “What 
is the proper size for a hive ? **—Let it be large enough to 
accommodate the size of the swarm. I like the Quinby 
hive, because it can be adapted to any number of combs, 
and consequently toa swarm of any size. It is all impor- 
tant, especially in the spring, that the size of the brood 
chamber corresponds to the number of bees that are to oc- 
cupy it. Mr. P. also asks ‘‘if a piece crossing the frame 
through the center would not be beneficial?’”’—The subject 
of frames and their construction is one of much import- 
ance, and itis proposed to make it the subject of Bee Notes 
for January. He asks again “ How to strain honey? *— 
It is a difficult matter to remove honey from the comb in 
cold weather. It may be readily taken from almost any 
comb by use of the extractor, if done at the proper sea- 
son, and the comb be saved. Again he asks ‘ Will bees 
make more honey in large than small boxes ?”—The 
proportion stored will be greatest in large boxes. 

Those who winter bees where they do not have the 
benefit of artificial heat, should bear in mind that not 
only a warm atmosphere is necessary, but that it must be 
dry as wellas warm. I mention a case in point. Many 
practice wintering in what is known asa clamp, made 
partly under ground and covered with earth. I saw the 
working of one of these clamps the past winter, and 
watched it with interest. It was carefully prepared, and 
when completed, a stove was placed in it, and a fire kept 
up until it was very dry. The stove was then removed 
and the bees packed in the clamp for winter. About two 
months later the inside of the clamp was found to be 
covered with mold. The frames and combs were also 
somewhat moldy, and I am satisfied that if prompt action 
had not been taken, the loss must have been heavy. A 
small stove was placed upon a plank above the bees, in 
which an occasional fire was made, when it all became 
dry. The objection tothis method is that the bees were 
too much disturbed. It would be much better to make a 
small ante-room for the stove, and let the pipe pass 
through the room which contains the beeg.. 
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To Our Readers, 


a ee 

This number closes the present year, and with it, 
our Thirty-fourth Annual Volume. We begin 
work at once on Volume XXXV, for the Centennial 
Year!....No Valedictory words are needed. Near- 
ly all of our readers go right on, from year to year, 
many of them having taken this paper regularly for 
a third of a century; and many more are contiunu- 
ing the subscriptions begun by their fathers—begun 
in. not a few instances before they themselves were 
born.—Probably not one in ten of the original sub- 
scribers is now living. “Deceased,” is registered 
against a multitude of names.of our friends, that 
in the passing years have been recorded on our 
books. How few, indeed, of the generation of 
toilers and thinkers of twenty and thirty years 
ago, are now remaining. Happy will it be for 
us, if we all so live, every year, and every day, 
that when our turn comes to go hence, it shall 
be “ well with us,” and our record be one full of 


sweet memories to those we leave behind. 


Need we speak here of our own editorial work 
and plans for the coming year? Will not the past, 
and the fact that “ Zxcelsior’’ is our ‘‘ motto,” and 
that the ‘‘ Centennial year” itself will be a stimu- 
lant to extra exertions, be quite sufficient ? 


We hope to part company with no present reader. 
if any contemplate dropping out of the family 
velationship, which we strive to feel and act upon 
as existing between ourselves and all our readers, 
we shall be sorry to lose their company at the 
beginning of the New Era. We trust our own past 
work has furnished no reason for any such partings, 


We cordially invite every one to remain with us, 
and we promise to spare no time, no effort, and no 
expense, to make the future of the American Agri- 
culturist much better than the past, and every year’s 
added experience aids us in this work. 


From those who approve our work, we ask as a 
favor, that they will invite other friends and neigh- 
bors to join our company. Will it not be a pleas- 
ure to each one of our readers to bring along one, 
two, three, or more—at least one—to begin with us 
the new National Century? It will be a favor ap- 
preciated by us, while every addition to the number 
of subscribers gives us increased facilities for doing 
better for all. 


One other favor we especially ask at this time. 
The work of re-entering names, and making out 
new books, is immense, and it is always largely 
crowded into a few days about Jan. Ist. If our read- 
ers will, on the reception of this number, AT ONCE 
RENEW THEIR SUBSCRIPTIONS, and send in such new 
names as they haye secured, it will very greatly 
facilitate our work, and enable our old and experi- 
enced clerks to enter and arrange the names prompt- 
ly. Sofar as possible, please accomodate us in this respect. 


« *» To those who take the trouble to receive or 
collect other subscriptions, and forward them, the 
Publishers offer liberal rewards in the form of val- 
wable Premium articles, as noted on page 477. 





The Conn. State Board of Agri- 
eulture will hold its Winter Meeting for Lectures and 
Discourses at West Winsted, Dec. 15, 16, and 17. Sub- 
jects, ‘‘Laying out and Fencing Farms,” ‘Farm and 
Country Roads,”’ ‘‘ Farm Houses and Farm Buildings,” 
and other kindred topics. For full programme address 
T. 8. Gold, Secretary, West Cornwall, Conn. 


——_—_—_——— Oe 
The Georgia State Fair 


—__—~—. 


Was held at Macon, during the week beginning Oct. 
18, and it was our good fortune to be present on this oc- 
casion. We do not visit fairs for the purpose of reporting 
them, it being impracticable with the limits of a monthly 
to give anything like an extended account of the various 
fairs visited each year by the different members of our 
editorial staff. They are visited for our own instruction, 
and at each one we gather materials which may not be 
used until months afterwards, belicving that we better 
serve our readers by this course than if we were to pub- 
lish a list of the prize animals, machinery, and other 
things exhibited. This fair of the Georgia Society was 
an interesting one, for the reason that they had deter- 
mined to do without the ever-attractive and noble ani- 
mal, the trotting horse. Fine horses were exhibited, and 
tested, but the regular horse race was left out, much to 
the disgust of that class who regard the horse and the 
chances of betting as the great end of an agricultural fair. 
It requires even more courage to omit a horse race ina 
southern than in a northern fair, as in the southern 
states the horse is even more popular than elsewhere, 
and in the sparscly settled portions much more in use 
than with us. The horse interest did its best to make 
the fair a failure, and the papers in other parts of the 
state published the statement that it was unsuccessful 
before it was fairly under way. We are glad to say that 
when we left, two days before the fair closed, the receipts 
were such as to satisfy the managers that the exhibition 
was not a pecuniary failure. The fair grounds, used at 
other times by the citizens of Macon as a park, are vastly 
superior to any that we liave seen elsewhere; a large 
tract of land, directly upon the Oemulgee River, and of 
easy access from the city, is in one portion a handsome 
park, with good lawns, fine forest trees, lakes, fountains, 
flower-beds, and other decorations, while the other is 
amply provided with fine and substantial buildings for 
the purposes of the fair. Aside from the large structures 
devoted to machinery, mannfactures, floral hall, and 
others, the smaller buildings, such as the President’s 
Office, Editors’ Home, Ladies Cottage, etc., are very re- 
markable for their excellent taste and appropriateness, 
Despite the croaking of the disappointed horsemen, the 
fair was a success,and in many respects, notably fine. 
The array of farm machinery was very large and varied, 
and of course strong in the implements most demanded 
by southern agriculture. Plows, sweeps and scooters of 
kinds never seen on a northern farm, were here in great 
numbers ; cotton gins were in full force, and when all 
were in operation, presented a beantiful sight as they 
threw the lint in snow-like flakes into the gauze covered 
chambers placed to receive it. Distributers of fertilizers 
and cotton planters of Georgia invention attracted de- 
served notice; and we do not recollect to have seen any 
where else so large a display of agricultural steam engines, 
in operation, doing work of various kinds. The ma- 
chinery department was not only very full, but it attracted 
a large crowd of intelligent and inquiring visitors. The 
poultry show was specially worthy of notice. We have 
scen nowhere else, not even at regular poultry shows, 
such a fine arrangement of coops, of two uniform patterns, 
arranged in single tiers, at the proper hight, all calcu- 
lated to display the fowls to the best advantage. The 
birds were very fine. But we cannot particularize—suffice 
it to say that the show of cattle, sheep, and swine was 
not remarkable; some fine horses were exhibited; the 
plowing match was a great success, and attracted’ much 
attention ; the halls for domestic and other manufactures 
were well filled with various products, some of them ex- 
ceedingly creditable. It struck us as an encouraging 
feature, that every one took great pride in any new 
branch of home industry, and our attention was frequently 
called to this or that article as of ‘* Georgia’ manufacture. 
In horticultural products the show was greatly diminished 
by an unfavorable season, though there was much of in- 
terest exhibited. Some of the Granges made exceedingly 
creditable exhibitions, including farm, garden, and house- 
hold matters, in short all that was produced in the 
community. An exhibition which much interested us, 
was one of the various natural productions of the state, 
including the various forage and textile plants, and all 
the native plants known to be useful, with some regarded 
as injurious; this was gathered by Dr. Stotesbury, of 
Clinch Co. Another unpretending, but valuable collec- 
tion, was an immense number of soils from the various 
parts of the state, which have been, or are to be, analyzed ; 
this was prepared under the direction of Dr. Thomas P. 
Janes, the efficient Commissioner of Agriculture for the 











State, who also had on exhibition samples of all the fer- 
tilizers offered for sale in the state, with their analysis 
aud intrinsic value plainly given with each sample—an 
exhibition which was of the greatest importance to farm- 
ers, and we doubt if its like has been before seen ata 
state fair. We might enumerate other striking points, 
but after all, the most interesting part of the fair to us 
was the people with whom we came in contact, and the 
spirit which prevailed. The fact is, these Georgia agri- 
culturists mean business, and they are thoroughly wide 
awake to the fact that the future success of the state de- 
pends upon improved agriculture, and that this implies 
work, and they are, to a most gratifying degree, on the 
lookout for every improvement which shall lessen the 
cost of production of their crops, or which shall increase 
their home comforts, The State Agricultural Socicty is 
in the right hands, and with such a gentleman as General 
Colquitt for its President; such an omnipresent worker 
as Mr. Malcolm Johnson for its Secretary, with an execu- 
tive committee of the most sterling men in the state, it 
must doa good work, and tell most favorably“upon the 
future prosperity of Georgia. 





The Agricultural Experiment Station. 


—_-e-——— 


The Conn. ‘‘ AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STaTIoN,” 
at the Wesleyan University, at Middletown, though es- 
tablished and mainly supported as a State Institution, 
and for the benefit of Connecticut Farmers, will, in its 
work and investigations, be of general interest and utility 
to the whole country; and we shall, from time to time, 
gather therefrom useful information for our readers, not 
only in Connecticut, but elsewhere. Those having the 
Station in charge, have been making careful preparation 
for the work, which is now organized and in progress. 
Dr. W. O. Atwater, Ph.D., professor of chemistry in 
the University, has general charge as Director. Dr. W. 
C. TipEN, formerly chemist to the U. S. Agricultural 
Department, and later Professor of Chemistry in Howard 
University, at Washington, D. C., has accepted the posi- 
tion of Chemist to the Experiment Station. Provision is 
made for at least two assistant chemists, and Mr. Balen- 
tine, a graduate of the Maine State Agricultural College, 
is already engaged and at work. It is hoped to soon have 
another assistant direct from one of the leading German 
Agr. Experiment Stations. 

In response to an invitation from the Trustees of the 
University, the Conn. State Board of Agriculturé, and the 
Farmers’ General State Committee on Experiment Sta- 
tions, gathered at Middletown, on October 12th, to con- 
sult as to the policy and work of the Station. During a 
very pleasant and harmonious mecting, the sympathy, 
coéperation, and support of these representative bodies 
were most heartily assured. A report of progress was 
given by Dr. Atwater, and plans for the future were dis- 
cussed. The most ample accommodations, in the Hal! 
of Natural Sciences, which contains Laboratories, Store- 
rooms, and all needful apparatus and appliances, large 
and wel! arranged cabinets of natural history, etc., etc., 
have been placed at the disposal of the Station, by 
the Trustees of the University.. The use of lands 
belonging to the College, and to other parties at and 
near Middletown, are also tendered freely. With all thesc 
facilities, the small State appropriation, ($2,800 a year), 
and the additional contribution by the Proprietors of the 
American Agriculturist, will make it possible to employ 
atleast three workers, besides the Director, (whose salary 
is paid by the University). At the above meeting, Dr. 
Atwater exhibited statistics from the 70 Experiment 
Stations in Europe, showing that scarcely a dozen of 
them are more fully equipped. 

An undertaking of this kind, however, if it will begin 


* syell, must begin slowly. Accuracy and thoroughness 


are indispensable to the greatest future success and use- 
fulness. The work completed, and in form for publica- 
tion, is, of course, not yet large, nor can it be very great 
immediately. Still a large number of fertilizers have 
been brought or sent in by farmers,’ and several have 
been already carefully examined. Some have proved 
good, others poor, and one, for example, though sold 
with strong recommendations, shows in every ton nearly 
1,300 lbs. of sand, gravel, fragments of coal, and other 
equally worthless material....At the above meeting the 
introduction of a thorough “fertilizer control system" 
in the State was discussed, and it will be aimed at. It 
was agreed that analyses, of public interest, should be 
made for farmers and others without charge; and those 
of private interest mainly, at moderate prices. We have 
not space here to describe the collection of grasses, etc., 
cut at different periods of growth, the past summer, for 
investigation of their relative value, etc., nor of other 
work and plans in progress. Thsse engaged at the Sta- 
tion have opportunity for work of great practical value, 
not only to Connecticut farmers, but to the whole coun- 
try, and they will doubtless be stimulated to the highest 
activity and carefulness. We shall keep them and their 
doings, and the results obtained, before the people. 
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A Brick House Costing $4,000. 
BY 8. B. REED, ARCHITECT, CORONA, LONG ISLAND, N, Y. 


eneciadiipinne 


This plan was designed for the residence of Dr. 
Samuel McClure, of Olney, lll. The style and gen- 
eral characteristics are significant of elegance and 
comfort, and suggest its adaptation to suburban, 
vather than the more rural situations.... Eleva= 














° Fig. 1.—ELEVATION OF HOUSE, 


tion, (fig. 1.)—There is a peculiar compactness in 
the outlines of the principal building, while the pi- 
azza and tower contribute largely to the symmetry 
and gracefulness of the entire structure. The gen- 
eral details of the exterior are quite simple in them- 
selves, and are so proportioned and arranged, as to 
adapt them to each other with artistic effect, and 
to produce marked features of unity and complete- 
ness.... First Story, (fig. 3.)—Hight of ceiling 
11 feet. The general divisions and arrangements 
are simple and practical. The Principal Entrance 
from the piazza is through outside and vestibule 
doors. The outside doors are made in pairs, with 
solid panels heavily molded on the face. The ves- 
tibule doors are of similar construction, except 
that their upper panels are of glass. There is a 
seeming extravagance in such ‘ vestibules,” or du- 
plication of doors at the entrance of any dwelling, 
and they may be regarded as a luxury, rather than 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF CELLAR. 


a necessity—and would be superfluous and inappro- 
priate in the ordinary cottage, or farm-house ; but 
in residences of this character, where there is abun- 
dant space, such vestibules are manifestly proper, 
adding a feature of elaborateness, and providing 











for many contingencies of times and seasons. The 
outside or storm-doors afford protection against ex- 
treme cold, and severe storms, and furnish addi- 
tional security. The vestibule or “glass” doors 
admit au abundance of cheerful light to the hall. 
The main hal! is roomy, and contains the principal 
stairs, which are of platform construction, are wide, 
and have hardwood rail, ballusters, and newel. The 





Parlor and Dining-room adjoin the hall through 
large double doors. The parlor and bed- 
room are separated by sliding doors. The 
bed-room has doors leading to the princi- 
pal hall, and to the bath-room, which has 

a wash-basin and water-closet. The 
kitchen is supplied with a range, with 
elevated oven and a water-back; a 30- 
gallon copper boiler, a sink with closet 
underneath, a pump, and stationary wash- 
tubs in three divisions, and it connects 
through doors with the dining-room, rear 
lobby, cellar stairway, a large pantry, and 

] a dish-closet. The rear lobby is arranged 
to connect with the rear entrance, kitchen, 
bath-room, and principal hall. The bath- 
room contains a tank, with a capacity for 

yy four hogsheads of water, (placed near the | 
“| ceiling), bath-tub, wash-stand, and seat- 
closet. Lead-pipes necessary for the sup- 
ply and distribution of cold and hot-water 

are provided in the kitchen and bath- 
room. Marble mantels are provided for | 
the three principal rooms of this story, at 

an average cost of $25 each. Double 
architraves are intended for the trimming 

of the windows and doors in the princi- 
pal apartments, and neat chair backs are 
provided for the dining-room and kitchen 
.... Second Story, (fig. 4.)—By the 
peculiar method of constructing the 
roof and framework, it will be found 
that the inside walls of this story are vertical or 
plumb, instead of angling as in the usual mansard 
roofs. The ceiling is nine feet high. This story 
has a hall, four large and one small, rooms, five 
closets, and a stairway to the tower. Each of the 
four large chambers has marble shelves resting on 
plaster trusses, as described in the July American 
Agriculturist. Single architraves are intended for 
the trimming of this story.... Construction 
of the Walls and Roof.—The excavations are 
made 14 foot deep, and the earth thrown out is 
used in grading around the house at completion, 
raising the surrounding surface one foot. The 
foundation and cros8-walls (fig. 2) are 6% feet 
high. The principal walls resting on the founda- 
tion, are 14 ft. 3 in. high, and the walls of the 
tower extend 11 ft. 6 in. above the principal walls. 
The walls inclosing the wing in the rear are 10 
ft. high—all of hard burned brick and good 
mortar. The exterior walls of the foundation 
are 12 inches thick, and all other walls are 8 
inches thick, and have heading courses every 
2 ft. The bottom courses of the exterior 
foundation to the hight of 24 feet, are laid in 
mortar composed of hydraulic cement and 
sharp sand, to prevent the absorption of damp- 
ness from the earth; all other mortar is com- 
posed of lime and sand. All exterior surfaces 
of brick work that are exposed to view must 
have “ flush joints,” and if intended for painting, 
should be rubbed smooth. All windows for the 
cellar and first story have sills of dressed stone, 
and have heads neatly arched of brick work. 
The window caps for the first story windows, 
are laid of brick, as shown in sketch, (fig. 5). 
These caps are easily executed while con- 
structing the walls, and are quite ornamental ; 
the figures on the sketch denote the distances 
or projections of the several parts beyond the 
face of the wall....Plates of 3 x 8 timber are laid 
flatwise on top of the-brick walls, and the 
upper or roof framework is added as shown in 
section, (fig. 6): A, foundation, 12 inches thick ; 
B, principal wall, 8 inches thick ; C, C, tower walls 
D, D, tower posts, 4x 6 inches, adjoining the upper 
portion of tower walls, and forming a part of the 
tower; Z, £, principal plates, 3 x 8 laid on brick 
work; F, tie, 3 x 8, resting on 2 x 4 studding, plac- 


ed ifside the wall, and nailed to the principal 
plates ; G, G, rafter sawed to pattern, the lower 
end projects one inch beyond the face of the wall. 
H, ceiling timbers resting on the ties. The remain- 
ing framework will be readily understood. The 
roofs are inclosed with rough hemlock boards of 
even thickness, and thoroughly nailed to the rafters 
—and lastly covered with I. C. charcoal tin. The 
method of laying the tin on the upright or mansard 
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Fig, 3.—PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 
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part of the roof, is known in the trade as the 
“raised groove” plan, in which all the vertical 
joints of the tin are raised and folded, leaving an 
elevated seum or ridge, which stiffens tne general 
surface, and adds to the picturesqueness of this 
form of roof, without increasing its cosi. The bal- 
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Fig. 4.—PLAN OF- SECOND FLOOR. 


ance of the tinning is laid with the ordinary lock- 
joint and soldered. Gas pipes ire inserted in the 
framework so as to be conceszied, except where 
they appear for attachments for 4 ceiling lights, 





Fig. 5.—wINDOW CAPS. 
and 4 side lights in the first story; for 8 side lights 


in the second story ; for 1 ceiling light in the tower, 
and for 1 side light in the cellar. Ample oppor- 








tunities for a thorough Ventilation are provided for 
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in this plan. It will be seen that the four large 
rooms have windows in two of their sides, affording 
the most certain and satisfactory means of ventila- 
tion known.—Flues are also provided adjoining each 
room in which registers are put, for use in the more 
severe weather. Provision is made for the escape 
of the air from between. the ceiling of the second 
story and the roof.— 
Five strong tin 4-inch 
tubes, with funnel 
covers, are inserted in 
the deck of the princi- 
pal roof; four of. them 
are placed 3 feet behind 
the chimneys, and one 
near the rear, connect- 
ing with a flattened tube 
leading directly from 
the bath room....The 
following Estimate 
IL of the quantities of ma- 
terials and labor, of 
. their several kinds, and 
P their cost, embraces 
everything necessary to 
the completion of the 
house, excepting the 
appliances for heating, 
which may consist of a 
I = furnace, fire-place heat- 
& ers, or open grates, as 
Fig. 6.—SECTION OF shall be best adapted 
— to the location. In this 
vicinity, where hard coal is the chief fuel, we would 
suggest a furnace, placed in the cellar, with large 
pipes arranged to convey warm air to the different 
parts of the house. In localities where bituminous 
coal is used, the open grate gives good results, and 
is exceedingly cheerful in appearance. There are 
ranges and parlor stoves constructed to burn soft 
coal successfully, and it is undoubtedly possible 
that heating furnaces may be adapted to the use of 
the same fuel. 
Estimate of cost: 







































































Fey Excavation, @ 5c. per ony esoccees geseccccves $20.00 
brick ey @ $10 # 1000........-66 - oe» 600,00 
2 feet Stone Sills and a hy @ Wc. per foot.. 36.00 
1,000 yards Plastering principal, coin’e, % 80c. pery ard $00.00 
120 yards Plastering ne of cellar, = e), @lic. 18.00 
4763 feet ig = @ 2c. per foot... 9.26 
Viz, 2 Sille, 4x9 in. Ste long.” 4 Hips, Bx6 th. x 1 ft. long. 
6 Beame Sx3 la. —y l’g. 1 Deck Pie, 3x8 in.x 138 1’g. 
$4 Beams, 3x8 in. x8 ft. 4: 1 Deck Plate, 3x6 in., 188 lg 

4 Beams, 3x7 in. x 16 ft. Jong. 1 Main Plate, 3x8 in. x 139. 

9 Beams, 8x7 in.x19 ft. 1 1 Tower Plate, 3x8 in, x 34, 


4 Girts, 4x6 in. x 28ft. long. 4 Tower Posts, 4x6-in.x 14. 
1 Brace, 8x5 in.x 30ft.long. 1 Piagzaj 3xiin. x 220 tt. y §. 
100 rou gn plank Rafters, @ 25c. each .........++- 2%. 
860 Wall Strips, 2x4x12, @ 12c, each.....-..,.....- -20 
308 Hemlock Boards, —_, @ 18¢. e: ach.. e+e 55. 
* ill-worked dg Ye Boards, 9-in, @ 30c. each.. 75.00 
190 Furring Strips, 1x2x1 a = Ro csen ao eeeensewes- ) 
we we of Tin, @ $8.50 —- ee Sen Te * 263,50 
indows, Ist story and tower, conipiete)@ fié,gach a 
2 Cellar Windows, (complete), @ ets: 
18 Dormer Windows, (complete), @ $20 oa iis eb eme wicks — 
Cornices, principal 7 alae Se cea 130. 00 
Piazza Stoop and Wing finish (except ting . ). 300.00 
Fintal on TOWer,........- 206 -.sesceecceccapesccseccececs 








n 
Mantels and Shelves, (of soaitibed i d 
Range, —- th elevated oven and water D: 








er $20; 6 


see ew eer ereeteeereeeeee 


e, $30 230. 
Carpenter’s Laver, an ‘included in the completed w’ks 250.00 


Total cost, COMpICtE. -eerwve +++ a eee 





Science Applied to Farming.—XII. 
By Pror. W. O. ATWATER, WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
Middletown, Conn. 

—-— 

Value of Salt-Marsh aud Bog Hays.—How to 
use them economically.—Inquiries Answered. 


Along our sea-board are rd thousands of acres 
of so-called salt-marshes, and: nterior are 
still larger areas of low, wet 
large quantities of hay of an infe ty is 
annually gathered. The opinions of farmers »as to 
the valud of such forage, @ ely different. 
Perhaps I shall best ansv orate of inquiries 
as to the composition and fe of these 
hays, by comparing some ‘of the most important 
ones with various qualities of upland hay and 
Smee This has been made possible by some late 

investigations of Prof. Storer, of the Bussey Insti- 


whose researches can hardly be over-estimated. 
The table below gives the average results of a num- 
ber of Prof. Storer’s analyses of marsh hays, and 
with them, for the sake of comparison, the compo- 
sition of several sorts of hay and straw, which, in 
lack of analyses made in this country, are taken 
from European sources. 























-|| Organic Sub-_ 

Table 19. 33 |stance consists of : 

= - s 

5 Sia. - £9] 
KINDS OF HAY. $|. 53 ES ig. 835 , 
100 Pounps contain | © |S [SSiSSES/SSE FZ 
oll es ee |b ee 0 

| | 

Better’ juality jana (1)..| 8.2) 7.1/84.7| 7.582 7 41.6 | 2.9 
lack Grass (2)..........6. 8.7) 5.2)86.1!} 6.8 38.2)°43.8 | 2.3 
Goer Salt < Seon | 8.6 6.7/84.6 4.6 38.8 44.9 | 1.8 
oarse Salt MarshGrass(4)|15.9/10.4/78.7'| 5.1/29.4' 86.7 | 2.5 

Fresh Marsh Hays | | } 
2 Hay (5) cut in June..| 7.4) 6 3/86.8} 9.9 83.8) 40.4 | 2.2 
Bog Hay, cut in August...| 8.2/ 5.5/86.8 | 6.998.4 43.6 | 2.5 

ce. Various Hays& Siraws.! 6) 

Best Upland Hay..........| 116.0] 7.7/76.8 |18.5 19.8! 40.8 | 2.6 
Medium quality Hay......|14.8 6.2/79.5 9,7 26.3) 41.6 2.8 
Poor quality Hay.......... 14,3) 5.0/80.7 | 7.5 33.5 38.2 | 1.5 
© BERR. ovsscsaccsvvcsion 14.8) 4.0/81.7,| 3.5 42.0; 84.2 | 2.0 
Winter Wheat Straw...... 114.3! 4,6)81.1,1 3.0.44.0, 82.6 | 1.5 





(1) Mixture of Spike Grass, Brizopyrum spicatum, and 
Sea Spear Grass, Glyceria maritima, growing on brackish 
marshes.—(2) Juncus Bulbosus.—(8) Called also Red Salt 
Grass, Spartina Juncea.—(4) Called also “ Sedge,” Spartina 
stricta.—(5) Carex stricta.--(6) From European anylyses. 

A comparison of these figures will recall the 
familiar fact, that all these kinds of hay and straw 
contain the same kind of ingredients, but in differ- 
ent proportions. They all consist of water, mineral 
matter, or ash, and organic substance. The organic 
substances consist of albuminoids, which contain 
nitrogen, and crude fiber (woody-fiber, cellulose), 
other carbo-hydrates (sugar, starch, gum, etc.), 
and fatty matters, which contain no nitrogen. As 
we go down from the best qualities of hay, to the 
poorer qualities of hay and straw (inc), the pro- 
portion of albuminoids and fats decreases, while 
the crude fiber increases. The better qualities of 
salt hay, (a), correspond very closely with the 
poor quality hay. The fresh bog-hay is somewhat 
better than the European “ poor hay,” while the 
inferior salt hays stand between this and straw. 


The Actual Feeding value of these Hays 


depends not merely upon their percentage of albu- 
minoids, carbo-hydrates, etc., but on the amounts 
of each of these ingredients which are actually 
digestible and nutritious, The digestibility can be 
learned only by feeding trials with oxen, cows, 
sheep, etc., such as have been described in former 
articles, (see April number). No such trials have 
ever been carefully made in this country; and we 
are left.to hope for the time when Experiment Sta- 
tions will be established here for the study of such 
questions. Very fortunately for our purpose, how- 
ever, many hundreds of feeding trials have been 
made in the European Stations, in which the diges- 
tibility of various foods, by different domestic ani- 
mals, has been tested. It is found, for instance, 
that if such hay as that designated as “‘ poor quali- 
ty hay” in the table, about 45 per cent of the albu- 
minoids, and + of the fats, as an average, will be di- 
gestible, while the amount of digestible carbo- 
nydrates will not vary far from the figures for 
be‘fother carbo-hydrates”” in the table, If we as- 
sume then, that as large a part of each pound of 
albuminoids, fats, etc, would be digestible in the 
marsh hays, asin the European “ poor quality hay,” 
the amounts of digestible material in the various 
hayes would be as below. 
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Table 20. fe ea substance B28 §2>3 
stance. \consists Of :|&S5|E BSD 
KINDS OF HAY hace vine ff iss Sirs 
(AND STRAW). , js/a8] (SEEISESS 
$ EsSSE8) ¢ S8ESSS8 
100 Pounps Contax | 8 SsissiSd| & SSS Sasa 
|& Behe Ss! & SSS 853 
a. Salt Hay. bs. pelts. ipe. bs. | | 
t ality mixed.. '94.7'45.9| 3.4/41.6| 0.9 1:12.98 .82 
Bi lack Gras a8... by -itb Biche 86.1/47.6) 8.9/43.8| 0.8, 1:15.38; 84 
Rush Salt Grass........ 84.6 47.6) 2.1 45.0) 0.6 1:22.1 3 
Coarse Balt Marsh grass 73.7/39.7| 2.2/36.7| 0.8) 1:17.6|  .68 
b. Fresh'‘meadow”" hay | | | | | | 
Bog Hay, cut in June.. 86.8 45,6) 4.4/40.5, 0.7 1:96) .90 
Bog Hay, cut in August 96.3 47.4 $.1/48.5| 0.8 1:14.7, 184 
c. Haydéstraw,Europ’n | | | | | H | 
Best Upland Hay....... |76.8 54.5) 9.2/48.1 1.21 1: 5.0; 1.84 
edium ay Ha yay . 79.5 47.4) 5.4/41.1! 0.9) 1:7.9 1.00 
Poor quallt bbevess 180.7 98.8) 8.4/84.9| 0.5/ 1:10.6'  :75 
dininseene- a2 epi 81.7 39.9) 1st -4| 0.6 1:29.9, .62 
Winter V r Wheat S Straw... 81.1 38.1) 0.8'81.9! 0.4] 141.1! (50 
Let us bear in mind, that while the figures for the 











European products are based on direct experiment, 
those for the American ones are not. Still the lat- 
ter are probably not far out of the way. Noticed 
how in ¢ the digestible albuminoids fall from 9,2 
Ibs. in 100 pounds of best upland hay, to 3.4 Ibs. 
in ‘poor quality’? hay, and to only 0.8 in wheat 
straw. There is likewise a decrease in the other 
digestible ingredients. 


Marsh Hays compared with Upland Hays 
and Straw. 


Taking digestible substance, as a whole, the 
marsh hays generally stand between the “medium” 
and ‘‘ poor” quality hay, in the table above. It 
should be noted, however, that in Table 19, the 
European products are given with more water than 
ours; with the same proportions of water the 
marsh hays would stand lower in comparison. As 

regards the proportion of digestible albuminoids, 
the most valuable part of the food, the early cut 
bog-hay stands higher, and the better quality salt 
hay about on a par with “ poor quality,” European 
hay. The late cut bog-hay and the black grass, are 
somewhat, and the coarse salt grasses considerably 
inferior to the ‘* poor quality ” hay, the salt gras- 
ses being little better than straw. 


Money Value of Marsh Hays. 


The work of the Farmers’ Experiment Stations 
in Europe, has shown that a pound of digestible 
albuminoids, or of starch, or sugar, or fat, is worth 
about as much in one kind of ordinary fodder as in 
another ; and so, assuming the value of a pound of 
one of these in one food, we can calculate its value 
in other foods. This mode of reckoning is now very 
common in Germany. Thus in table 20, (taken from 
a standard German work), a given quantity of ‘‘ me- 
dium quality’’ hay, say 100 lbs., being worth $1, then 
100 Ibs. of best upland hay is worth $1.34, and 100 
Ibs. of wheat or rye straw are worth 50 cents. Thus 
computed, the values ef the salt hays range from 
68 to 84 cents, (table 20). Those who question the 
high value assigned to these marsh hays, and to oat 
or wheat straw, must bear in mind that they have 
these values only when rightly used. The marsh 
hays, like the straws, lack (albuminoids) nitrogen. 
To get their full value we must feed with them 
such nitrogenous foods as oil-cake, bran, malt- 
sprouts, etc. 

How these conclusions are sapgetned by both the 
most advanced science and the most successful 
practice, and how the materials may be profitably 
mixed and fed, I have not space to show further 
here, but will do so soon. 
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Ogden Farm Papers.—No, 70. 
BY GEORGE E. WARING, JR., 


_—~— 


One can hardly be surprised at the wide-spread 
interest that seems to have been awakened by the 
reference made in these papers to the question of 
irrigation, Among many encouraging letters re- 
ceived from different parts of the country, several 
give important testimony as to the use, and value 
of the systems as practiced here. 

A correspondent in Fort Wayne, Indiana, spent 
last spring in Southern California, where the aver- 
age rainfall is less than one-third of what it is here, 
and where it seldom rains at all from the first of 
March to the first of December. ‘‘ They rely upon 
irrigation exclusively, and have yet in use the very 
primitive system introduced by the Spanish mis- 
sionaries. Yet with this they are able to cut eight 
crops of alfalfa every year, and they cut each time 
from aton toaton anda halfperacre. I was shown 
@ficld that had produced such crops for twelve years, 
and the alfalfa was ‘as luxuriant then as when they 
commenced. So too with forest trees, vines, and 
plants of every description, their growth and fruit- 
fulness is something wonderful.’’—It is considered 
by these farmers, that much of the fertilizing effect 
of the irrigation is due to the high temperature of 
the water, and to the fertilizing material accumu- 
lated during the flow of the water from the rains 
over the surface before it reaches the streams. The 
natural fertility of the soil is said not to be great. 
Water from Artesian wells is far less valuable for 
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irrigation, being much colder, and holding less fer- 
tilizing matter in solution or suspension. Mr. J. 
W. Sanborn, of New Hampshire, says that his 
father’s farm has been irrigated for twenty-five 
years, and that while the land is not rich, and the 
product, even with irrigation, not remarkable, 
they think highly of the praetice, and find it quite 
profitable. No fertilizers of any kind have been 
used for thirty-five years, yet the productiveness 
of the land is maintained. The area irrigated is 
about one hundred acres, being all that lies below 
the level of the stream. The reservoir is a fifty- 
acre pond, artificially constructed for the purpose, 
and lying three-quarters of a mile away from the 
irrigated land. The water is conveyed in smooth 
channels cheaply made, mostly by the plow. The 
system is rather crude, and not carefully arranged 
in its details. The water is first discharged on the 
highest land, being let out from the main canals at 
intervals, as needed, flowing over the ground in 
thin sheets. Other canals run parallel to the main 
ones, catching its water and distributing it again. 
There is no irrigation in the autumn, and latterly 
the ponds and streams have been used during the 
winter for milling. The irrigation begins as early 
as convenient in the spring, and different parts of 
the land are irrigated and left dry alternately. 





During my absence in Europe, the liquid manure 
works at Ogden Farm, described a few months ago, 
have been completed so far as the discharging gut- 
ters are concerned. We must wait for heavy rains 
for water enough to start the flow needed to indi- 
cate the level or course over the land at which these 
are to be made. It will probably be some months 
before the system is complete, as it is yet quite un- 
certain what amount of water we shall have at 
command, 





A correspondent in Oswego County, New York, 
asks for advice as to the disposition of his liquid 
manure, and whether it would be safe to apply it 
lirectly to growing crops. There is no question 
that it would be perfectly safe to apply the con- 
ventrated liquid manure collected in his tank di- 
tectly to the soil on which his crops grow, but it 
may well be tuo strong to be safely showered over 
the leaves, especially in dry weather. The best 
rourse would be to turn into the tank a sufficient 
umount of roof water, or of surface wash of the 
barnyard to dilute the contents. If some mechan- 
cal arrangement can be devised, (similar to my 
own), for handling the liquid by wind-mill and 
¢ravitation, then the dilution should be as great as 
vossible, and its result, within reasonable limits, 
vould doubtless be increased in almost exact pro- 
portion to the quantity of liquid used, no matter 
4ow large a proportion of water it may contain. 
In reply to this correspondent’s question about ap- 
paratus for cooking feed, I would say that I know of 
ho improvement on the systems already described. 





From a mass of letters describing the perform- 
ances of pure Jerseys, and of grade Jerseys, I select 
one concerning a half-breed, whose sire was a Jer- 
sey bull, and whose dam a native cow. She was 
five years old when she calved, April 5, 1875. Dur- 
ing one week, one month after calving, she gave 
991/, quarts of milk, from which there was made 13 
Ibs. 15%/, ozs. of butter, »eing 11b. of butter to 7'/,, 
quarts of milk. Her.second trial was for one week 
four months after calving. She then gayé 861/, 
quarts of milk from which there was made 12 Ibs. 
3'/, ozs. of butter, being 1 Ib. of butter to 7.07 
quarts of milk. During the first trial she had two 
quarts of buckwheat middlings and four quarts of 
wheat shorts with cut hay. She went: to pasture 
May 31, and had no grain up to the time of the sec- 
ond trial, but during that week she had a.‘“‘little 
grain in mashes and slop.’? The cow weighs 1,120 
Ibs. Her owner is confident that her success 1s due 
to her Jersey blood. 





The following enquiries come from a farmer in 
Northern Ohio, and as similar questions are often 
asked, I judge that the subject will have general 
interest. The writer has lately bought a dairy 





farm of 150 acres, old, neglected, and run down, 
with the buildings and fences out of repair. He 
wishes to bring it to a high state of cultivation 
with as little delay as possible, and to keep a dairy 
of choice milkers, and raise grade swine. He has 
a thoroughbred short-horn bull, from good milking 
family, and thinks of buying a Berkshire or Essex 
boar to cross with Chester White or native sows. 
Will sell milk to a factory in summer, and send it 
to Cleveland in winter. He suggests soiling for 
the sake of the manure, giving in addition to the 
green forage, some form of grain food. He contem- 
plated building a large basement barn, but con- 
cluded to patch up the old buildings and make 
them answer as long as possible. His soil is a 
heavy yellow clay; land in the vicinity is worth 
$50 to $100 per acre, according to improvements ; 
butter averages 30 cents per pound ; milk, 2 cents 
per quart in summer, and 4 cents in winter ; beef 4 
to 5 cents, (gross) ; hay, $12 per ton; oats; 40 cents 
per bushel, and other grains in proportion. Under- 
draining costs about $35 per acre; horse manure, 
$1 per wagon load; muck, 25 cents, to be drawn 
four miles. He has understood that. rye as a green 
soiling crop checks the flowof milk,.although cows 
are fond of it. Wishing toknow what course to 
follow to get the best returfi from a dairy, while 
constantly improving»the productiveness of the 
farm, he asks specifically the following questions: 
1. Will it pay me to underdrain my farm, taking 
into consideration the value of land, markets, etc. 
2. For quantity of milk, and beéf after a few years 
service as milkers, had I better purchase native 
cows or thorough-breds to cross with my short- 
horn bull, and what breed, or am I right in having 
a short-horn bull? 3. What rotation shall I prac- 
tice in crops, and what crops shall I grow for soil- 
ing? 4. How can I bring up the productive capac- 
ity of worn-out fields the quickest ? 

I can only answer these questions very briefly. 
(1.) In all probability it will, but try 10 acres and 
see for yourself. (2.) You will do much better 
with a Dutch bull, (what some fanciers call ‘‘ Hol- 
stein’’), The largest milkers among native cows 
that you can find, will be the most profitable foun- 
dation for your stock, but it will help very much 
to buy one or two Dutch cows, and so hasten the 
infusion of Dutch blood, which, if well selected, 
will secure the largest quantity of milk. (3.) Oats, 
clover, and green corn—depend on the latter from 
mid-summer until frost. Any good farmer in your 
neighborhood can give you better advice than I can 
as to your rotation. (4.) By top-dressing. 
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Curiosities of Rifle Shooting. 


—~ -— 





We make no pretentions to skill in the use of a 
gun. In early life, in a western wilderness, some 
practice with the old ‘‘flint-lock ’’ was essential, to 
protect the farm stock from wild animals, but our 
life has been too busy to allow much time to shoot- 
ing for sport; nor, except being present at the 
opening day of ‘‘ Creedmoor,” have we participated 
in, or witnessed any of the recent rifle practice, 
save that of a small rifle association near our coun- 
try residence. So we write not professionally, but as 
an ‘“‘amateur”’ in the fullest sense. ... Two months 
ago, when needing some physical exercise, combined 
with recreation, we purchased a ‘‘ Remington rifle,”’ 
(which, by the way, has proved itself an almost per- 
fect fire-arm), and after working at the writing desk 
until 3 or 4 P. M., we have, now and then, gone out 
with a few literary, professional, and business 
friends, to try our hands at the target, shooting 200 
yards on Saturday afternoons, and 1,000 yards when 
out on any other days. This has lead to brushing 
up the principles of ‘‘ gunnery,” which were in- 
eluded in our regular course of mathematical stud- 
ies, thirty odd years since, and to examining some 
of the modern improvements, a few of which are 
noticed below.—Those wishing full detuils in the 
art, and science, of rifle-shooting, are referred to 
Col. Wingate’s Manual, noticed last month, (a very 
good book, by the way, supplied at $1.50 post-paid). 
We will give here. only a few items, of general 
interest to all, and useful to those handling a gun, 


Modern fire-arms are now generally loaded at the 
breech, by inserting there a cartridge, or metallic 
shell, containing powder, bullet, or shot, with per- 
cussion powder in the rim, (fig. 1), to be struck 
with the lock hammer; or with a percussion cap 
in the center of the 
rim, (fig. 2), which is 





struck bya pin driven 
in by the hammer — 

Fig. 1.—nia- . 
ig BIM-FIRE CARTRIDGE henes called" une 
tral fire.” This charging is done so rapidly, 


that a gun may be loaded and fired from fifteen to 
thirty times a minute, not allowing for the time 
used in sighting. The breech-loaders shoot quite 
as accurately as the slow muzzle-loaders, when new, 
and more so after much use, as the latter become 
more or less worn by the ramrod, etc., right at the 
muzzle, the part that gives the last direction to the 
bali or charge of shot....The percussion pow- 
der drives the fire all through the charge in- 
stantly, so that the aim is not lost while waiting 
for the powder to ignite through from the pan of 
the flint-lock.. ..Coarse-grained powder is now pre- 
ferred; evén for small arms, while for heavy ord- 





Fig. 2.—CENTER-FIRE CARTRIDGE. 


nance, cannon-powder as coarse-grained as chest- 
nuts, and even walnuts, is used. The keracls burn 
inward, and increase the force as the charge moves 
through the barrel....Instead of the old round 
balls, elongated conical bullets (fig. 3) are now 
generally adopted. These meet much less resist- 
ance from the air, in proportion to their weight and 
momentum. For example, the Creedmoor bullet, 
(fig. 8), weighing 550 grains, (1? ounces), may be 
considered as a rod, ‘4/;ooths of an inch in diameter, 
and 14 inches long, with + inch more in a cone, or 
rounded head. The same amount of lead in a 
round ball would be nearly # inch (.78) in diameter. 
Asection through the long bullet contains only 
about one-seventh of a square inch (.152); while a 
section through the round ball measures nearly ¢ 
of a square 
inch (42/;o9ths), 
or ne@prly 2% 
as much. 

y the sound 
Fig. 3,550 GRAIN BULLET—FULL SIZE. » Of the 

in weight, 

would meet 23 times as much resistanee from the 





round, the long bullet would 
times as far, while the conical oF . 
and other reasons connected with thed 
of the air in larger quantity, adds miti¢} 
the effectiveness of the long bullet.” ing. is 
now done at half a mile with as muh power dnd 
accuracy, as it could formerly be done @t 80 or 40 
rods....The best rifle bullets are “‘swaged,’’ that 
is, pressed in a steel-mold, which gives them uni- 
form shape and density,.not attainable iw casting 
melted lead in molds, and are carefully “ patched,” 
or wrapped with paper. They now have 1 ounce 
of tin to 15 ounces of lead, which makes them 
harder ; they thus retain their perfect shape better, 
lead the barrel 
less, and are not 
so likely to lose. 
their form in the 
SIP. ae Another 
great improve- 
ment is in “ rif 
ing” guns of all 
sizes, even the 
heaviest cannon. Spiral grooves, like long screw- 
threads, are.cut,on the inside of the barrel. These 
spin the bullet on its longer axis, likeatop. Any im- 
perfections of form, or difference in density on any 
part of it, which would send it out of a direct line, 
are rapidly turned in every direction, as it muvezon- 
ward, and it thus keeps a true line. But for this. 
motion; it would turn around, and move “' butt-end 
foremost.’’ ‘The Indian long ago kept his arrow 









Fig. 4..WIND-GAUGE SIGHT. 





point forward, and in accurate flight, by binding 
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feathers spirally upon the rear end, which, by the 
action of the air, kept the arrow whirling on its 
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Fig.5.—MOTION OF A FALLING AND A MOVING BULLET. 





long axis....(For other items about guns, projec- 
tiles, powder, etc., see Wingate’s book; also the 
pamphlets furnished free by E. Remington & Sons.) 

When a bullet leaves the gun, it is affected 
by five distinct forces, each of them acting entire- 
ly independent of the others: 1st. The spiral or 
screw motion turning it on its own axis, over 
from the left, given by the rifling of the barrel.— 
2nd. The forward motion depending upon the 
amount and quality of the powder, kind of gun, 
ete.—3rd. The resistance of the air, which constantly 
decreases its velocity. The greater the velocity, 
the greater the resistance of the air. A fan may be 
moved slowly through the air without its opposing 
force being felt, but if moved very rapidly, this may 
break it from the handle, just as a gale of wind will 





Fig. 6.—Sm00TING AT DIFFERENT ELEVATIONS. 
break down a strong tree, or force down a build- 
ing. We have no accurate figures, but we may sup- 
pose a bullet sent with such a velocity as to go 


1,500 feet the first second, will be 
80 opposed by the air, that in the 
next second it will go but 1,000 
feet, and in the third second only 
500 feet. If the wind blows from 
the rear it will help the velocity, 
and if from the front, it will re- 
tard it, both influences to be taken 
into account, in accurate shoot- 
ing at long range, and especially 
with military or other guns carry- 
ing large bullets with moderate ve- 
locity.—4th. The side motion given 
by cross or diagonal winds. This 
is an important element, because 
variable, and observing and pro- 
viding for this, constitute nine- 
tenths of the success of rifle-shoot- 
ing. If we hang a long bullet, 
like fig. 3, upon a very long thread 
so that it will swing nearly hori- 
zontally, a gentle wind of 4 miles an hour will in one 
second swing the bullet nearly one foot, and in 
three seconds, about 3% feet. A strong wind of 35 
miles an hour will move ‘t about 34 feet in a second, 
and 15 or 16 feet in three seconds, while a gale, 
80 mitesan hour, Will move the bullet <dout 74 feet 
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Fig. 8.—MODE OF SIGHTING AT LONG RANG®. 


ip one secon<.. an‘. 30 feet in three secords. The 
following table, not designed to be strictly accurate, 
’ will give some idea of the relative force of the wind 
as a bullet suspended as above : 


ne wy osha Demo 10m. 2m. 50m. 8m. 
a 1second 10in. 19!n. ft. 5Sft. 7% ft. 
; in2sec’nds 1 ft. 31°. ft. 9ft. WS tt: 
ee in Secc'nds sgt. Tt. “iss. af, soft: 


This side wind force acts upon a bullet moving for- 
ward freely through the air, just the same as if it 
were hanging upon a long thread, and, jt has to be 
provided for in shooting. It is done either by aim- 
ing to the windward side of the target, or by shift- 
ing the sight. The better class of rifles have the 
Sront sight set upon a graduated slide provided with 
a screw, (fig. 4), called a ‘“‘ wind-gauge,”’ to throw 
the muzzle to either side of the sight. Each mark 
on the wind-gauge corresponds to one inch for each 
150 feet of distance, or 20 inches for 3,000 feet, (1,000 
yards). At this distance one would have to move 
the first sight 18 points in a gale of wind.—ith. 
The force of gravity or weight, which carries the ball 
downward. Omitting the resistance of the air, we 
may say that a heavy body dropped from an eleva- 
tion falls 16 feet the first second, 48 feet the second 
second, 80 feet the third second, or a total of 144 


CREEDMOOR TARGET for 700 to 1,100 Yards—Scale 1:35— 
Bulis-eye 36 inches; Center 54 in. diam. ; Jnner, square, 6 ft.; 
Outers (2 wings) 3x6 {t.—Counting: Bulls-eye, 5, Center, 
4; Inner, 3; Outers, 2; Shots Missing the Target count 0. 























Fig. 9. 


ScorE of 20 consecutive shots, Nov. 1, 1875, at 1,000 

ards (360 feet over halfa mile!) No sighting shots taken. 
Jay cool and cloudy. Time 3.45 to 5 o'clock P.M. Wind 
very steady from the left. Wind-zauge 4% points to right. 
Elevation 2°38'. Weight of powder 90 grains, Hazard's F. 
G. Weight of bullet 550 grains; elongated conical (fig. 3). 
Rifle, Remington’s Creedmoor. No wind guides, except a 
small flag at firing stationand at target, and smoke from 
neighboring chimneys. Count: 5, 4,5, 4,5, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5, 
5, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5,=or 98 points in a possible 100. The 
shooting was stopped by darkness coming on.—O. J. 


feet inthree seconds, and soon. But a bullet mov- 
ing forward by the powder force, falls just the same 
as if it was not going forward, the two forces are 
independent of each other. Thus in fig. 5, suspend 
the ball B so that the ball A will loosen it at the 
instant of starting towards d. In one second B will 
fall 16 feet to B' in the line e...,f, and A will fall 
to A! in the same line, though carried forward 1,500 





feet. At the end of two seconds B! will have fallen 
e 
&e 
€ 
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Fig. 10. 

ScorE of 120 consecutive shots (15 per day), except one 
or two “sighting shots” on some days: Oct, 5th, ith, 8th, 
14th, 19th, 20th, 2ist and 22d. 1, ards. Rifle, powder, 
bullet, etc., same as in fig. 9. Wind and light variable on 
different days; wind-gauge ranging from 0 to 9 points, and 
elevation from 2°33‘ to 2°.9 for front and rear winds. Gen- 
eral daily score 61 to 65, except on Oct. 14th, when the wind 
was very ‘‘gusty,” reducing the score that day to 46-75. O.J. 
48 feet more to B" in the line g...., and A will fall 
to Al, having moved forward 1,000 ft. In the third 
second A falls 80 feet more to B'1in the line#....x, 
and A falls to A‘! in the same line, having moved 
forward 500 feet,unless a rear wind carries it further, 
ora front wind retards it, making it fall short of 
Al, Fig. 6 illustrates the track of the ballif the gun 
be fired at different elevations, asat o,n, orm. To 
meet this difficulty, the gunner calculates as nearly 
as he can, the distance of the object aimed at, and 
aim aboveit. If shooting 2550 grain conical bullet, 
with 90 grains of powder, he aims 6 to 7 feet above an 
object 40 rods away ; but above it 30 feet if 80 rods 
away; and 130 to 140 feet above it, if 1,000 yards 
off—more in each case if using a thicker ball or less 
powder, etc. (In making the score shown in fig. 9, 
the bore of the rifle was aimed ata point 188 feet 
above the bull’s eye, and 7% feet to the left of it, on ac- 
count of a full moderate wind (12 miles an hour) 
blowing from that direction! Most rifles now have 





a rear sight to raise and fall, so that, with the wind- 











gauge, one can so adjust the two as to always aim 
the sights directly at the mark, though the barrel is 
aimed and the bullet séarts quite wide of the mark; 





Fig. 11.—MaJ. HENRY FULTON’S POSITION, 


gravity and the wind bring it to the desired point. 
The best rifles have a rear-sight and vernier, fig. 7, 
upon the breech close to the eye, and raise or fall 
the sighting disk with a screw. Fig. 8 shows this: 
the sighting is from ZH to 7; the gun-barrel is 
pointed at P, and the bullet follows the black line. 
It is important to note that when the rear-sight is 
elevated, it must be held perpendicular, the slight- 
est turning to either side will throw the ball to that 
side. The best rifles now have a little spirit-level 
just back of the front sight, so that the eye can ob- 
serve a bubble of air when the gun is held level... 
We can now understand what the careful gunner 
does on attempting to fire at a distant animal or 
target. First, he quickly estimates the distance, 
and knowing the power of his gun, powder, etc., 
and if need be, allowing for a strong front or rear 
wind, he quickly turns the screw on the rear sight 
up ordownasneeded. Atthe same time noting the 
wind force, from its effects upon trees, grass, and 
upon smoke if any be in sight, he gives one or 





Fig. 12.—COoL. JOHN BODINE’S POSITION. 


more turns to the ‘‘wind-gauge”’ screw in front. 
....The principles involved, apply to all kinds of 
shooting, with rifles, shot guns, and to the various 
kinds of ordnance. The study and the application 
of these principles to the actual test, constitute 
the chief attraction of rifle shooting for the writer. 

To show what even a little study and practice 
will do, we give in figs. 9 and 10 reduced exact 
copies of two targets made by the writer. Since fig. 
9 was sent to the engraver, two other scores, near. 
ly as good, have been made. Fig. 10 has all the 
shots made during October, excepting one or two 
preliminary “ sighting shots ’’ each day, to experi- 
ment upon the wind force at the time....The 
rules for shooting at rifle ranges require “‘ stand- 
ing,”’ * off-hand’ for 40 to 60 rods (300 yards) or 
less ; while for all further distances ‘any position ” 
is allowed which one can take without artificial 
rests, or any other aid than he can get from his own 
body, on level ground. The three illustrations (figs. 
11, 12, 18) show some of these positions. Fig. 13— 
differing somewhat from that of Hepburn, Yale, etc. 
—is a position adopted by the writer and one or two 
gentlemen with him. It is very steady ; the lower 
limbs crossing, the feet brace firmly from each side. 
The left hand resting upon the thighs, grasps the 





Fig. 18.—OUR POSITION. 


barrel firmly, holds it steady, and brings it back 
firmly against the shoulder, which saves one from 
the recoil‘or “kicking”? of a heavy charge. This 
last item is important in all shooting. A gun, firm- 
ly against the shoulder, seldom “hurts”; give it 
even half an inch of motion in the air, or while 
pressing back the soft flesh of the arm, and it ac- 
quires a momentum like that of a moving stone, 
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The Duck-Winged Game 
pvee- «Soe 

Of the Game varieties of fowls the Duck-Winged 
is one of the most beautiful. Although its grace- 
ful form and dignified carriage is well represented 
in our illustration, yet its brilliantly colored plu- 
mage can only be 
truly shown by the 
painter’s art. Its 
bright and varied 
colors are so beauti- 
fully blended _ to- 
gether that it excites 
the admiration , of 
those even who take 
no delight in breed- 
ing poultry, while to 
the fancier it is one 
of the first favorites. 
The face of the Duck- 
Wing Game is a deep 
crimson ; the head is 
covered with small 
silvery - white feath- 
ers; the hackle is 
white, slightly tinged 
with straw - yellow ; 
the back is maroon, 
claret and straw-yel- 
low; the sadddle is 
slightly darker than 
the hackle, with fine 
short feathers hiding 
the points of the 

















gentle treatment she may be handled with ease. 
While brooding, she is as courageous as the cock, 
and will defend her chickens from a hawk, and 
generally with success. A farmer whose grain 
fields, and those of his neighbors, offer a too tempt- 
ing foraging ground for these active fowls, would 
be wise to choose some of the heavier bodied 
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extremely hardy, and enormous layers. Mr. Kin- 
ney reports that his hens lay on the average 240 
eggs in the year. They are heavier birds than 
the White Leghorns, and are much hardier and 
precocious ; pullets often begin to lay before they 
are five months old, and continue laying during the 
whole winter. They are gay plumaged birds, and 
have become very 
popular of late 
amongst fanciers, as 
they must also soon 
become amongst 
farmers, if they have 
not become so al- 
ready. The Brown 
Leghorns are de- 
scribed as having the 
comb of the Black 
Spanish fowl, with 
its head and body, 
and the plumage or 
color of the Black-red 
Game. The Brown 
Leghorn cock is 
black-breasted, with 
hackles of orange- 
red, striped with 
black; the ear-lobes 
' are white. The hen 
is salmon-color on 
_ the breast, with the 
= rest of the plumage 
similar to that of the 
partridge, or brown, 
finely penciled with 











wings ; the shoulders 
are bright  brass- 
yellow from the butts up to the clear steel bar, and 
no light streak is admissible in a well-bred bird ; 
the shoulder butts are black ; the breast and tail 
are black, with a shade of bronze upon the sickle 
feathers; the eyes are red, and the legs yellow. 
The weight is from five to six pounds. The hen, 
when pure bred, has the head gray ; comb and face 
bright red ; hackle silver-gray, with dark stripes; 
the breast is bright salmon-red; the back and 
shoulder coverts should be slaty-gray, free from 
pencilling ; the tail is dark-gray, so dark as to be 
nearly black; the fluff inside is a steel-gray, and 
the legs yellow. In breeding Duck-Wings for color, 
much care and skill is necessary, but for the ordi- 
nary uses of poultry it is not necessary to do more 
than select the best birds, feed well, and keep them 
in the best and most 
vigorous health, Un- 
fortunately for game 
poultry,their courage 
and endurance has 
been put to wrong 
uses, and through 
their enforced con- 
nection with the bru- 
tal and cruel sports 
of the cock-pit, they 
have in @ measure 
come to be identified 
therewith, and are 
wrongly supposed to 
be good for nothing 


contrary, the game 
fowl is one of the 
most, if not the most, 
beautiful of our 
fowls. It is the best 
table fowl, so far as 
regards quality and 
flavor of flesh. Its 
eggs are exceedingly 
rich, and much de- 
sired for pastry or 
cakes. The cock is 
courageous, and will 
not hesitate to attack a hawk, and will defeat the 
intruder in every attempt to ravage the poultry- 
yard. The hen is an excellent mother, and al- 
though somewhat nervous and excitable when 
brooding her chickens, yet with care and quiet 














DUCK-WINGED GAME, 


breeds, but where no damage of this kind can oc- 
cur, any of the varieties of game fowls might be 
chosen by those who fancy them, and wish for de- 
licious eggs and flesh. 


+ 0 


Brown Leghorn 


The Leghorns have a high reputation as layers. 
Of these Italian fowls the brown variety has recent- 
ly become very popular. It was introduced by Mr. 
¥. J. Kinney, of Worcester, Mass., who bought the 
first trio that was imported, in 1853, from on board 
a ship in Boston harbor. Since then Mr. Kinney 
has made several importations from Leghorn, in 











A PAIR OF BROWN LEGHORN FOWLS. 


Italy. The accompanying illustration is a portrait 
of a pair of birds bred and owned by him, and is 
copied from a photograph of the live birds. The 
character of these birds is of the very best. They 
are yellow skinned, and excellent table fowls, are 








dark markings. They 
thrive in confinement 
well, and Mr. Kinney informs us that he has raised 
a thousand healthy birds in ten yards only. We 
are not informed as to the size of these yards, but 
if they are more than usually spacious, this fact is 
a proof of the hardiness of this breed. A prominent 
English poultry fancier is of the decided opinion 
that this breed is the best of all our American breeds, 
when size and product of eggs is taken into con- 
sideration. They are non-sitters, which isa great ad- 
vantage, when eggs are the product mainly desired. 
The pair of fowls here represented, have descended 
from Mr. Kinney’s Brown Prince, a noted premium 
bird, which is three years old, and weighs seven 
pounds, and from two hens which are of the 
Signora strain. The hen Signora is eight years old, 
and weighs six and a quarter pounds. She has 
laid in all 1,530 eggs, 
and is still laying as 
well as ever. This 
fact is remarkable, 
and shows the value 
of this breed, and 
especially of this 
strain, which has been 
carefully bred from 
the best selected 
stock, with a view to 
the production of 
flesh and eggs. There 
is scarcely any stock 
of the farm which is 
80 poorly managed as 
the poultry ; yet there 
is nove that may be 
made more produc- 
tive. A yield of two 
or three dozen eggs, 
and a brood of three 
or four chickens, is 
generally considered 
a fair seasons’ pro- 
duction for a hen. 
This is the conse- 
quence of keeping 
poor stock, or neg- 
lecting that which is 
better, and capable of doing better with proper 
treatment. Poultry may be improved by careful 
breeding as well asa pig ora cow. An infusion of 
new blood should be procured every year or two, and 
a bird of undoubted excellence should be bought. 










































































: ; ‘Phat it costs less labor to produce good beef, mutton, 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 144. 
(COPYRIGHT SECURED.) 
—~— 

The Deacon wants me to write a “ piece ” about 
the extravagance of farmers and of farmers’ sons 
and daughters. He thinks the young people spend 
four times as much now as they did when he first 
started in life. He claims that this fact has been 
proved by actual figures. I do not dispute them. 
But there is nothing new in all this. I was told 
the same thing when I wasaboy. And my father 
brought forth as strong facts to prove his assertion, 
as any that the Deacon adduces now. But what of 
it? Does the Deacon want us to go back to tallow 
candles and the spinning-wheel—to the flail and the 
reaping-hook? Does he want to pull through the 
mud to get his mail ‘“‘cvery Tuesday and Satur- 
day?” Every day, about the time he is through 
his dinner, he can see the “‘ Fast Mail’’ fly past the 
station and leave him a copy of this ‘‘ mornings” 
Tribune or Times, and take up letters for the west. 
And mark you, we live in the country—with all its 
“isolation”? and “loneliness.”’ It is the most 
countrified of country places. We have no village, 
no store, no tavern. Our railroad station and post- 
Office is in a field, with no public road to it. But 
we have a telegraph-office there, and messages are 
going and coming, “tick, tick, tick,’’ incessantly. 
On end of that wire is in the office of the American 
Agriculturist, at 245 Broadway, New York. It is in 
the busiest center of that busy city. There is the 
noble new Post-office Building, the City Hall, and 
the old Park. We can see nearly all the newspaper 
Offices, and to me there is a fascination in looking 
at the places where the papers one has read for 
years, are published. The Christian Advocate, the 
Evangelist, the N. Y. Observer, the Methodist, the 
Christian Union, and the Independent, are associa- 
ted with the Sunday quict of a country home, and 
one hardly expects to find them in this dense and 
bustling crowd. But they are all here, und many 
more. Then Jook at that stream of people on the 
side walks! How fast they walk ; how well they 
are dressed; how animated and intelligent they 
look! Anv then see the omnibuses and carriages ! 
One needs a keen eye and active legs to get from 
one side of Broadway to the American Agriculturist 
office on the other side. And then on the left- 
hand side of the building, just inside the door, sits 
a pleasant looking young lady, and i write a few 
lines on a slip of paper with a pencil, and presently, 
while the Deacon is digging potatoes in the field 
near the station, 400 miles away in the country, a 
little envelop is handed him, and he reads ‘‘Good 
morning, Deacon. Tell Willie to meet me to-night.” 
I shake hands with the good people at the American 
Agriculturist office, take the special express, and 
soon we are spinning along the side of the noble 
Hudson River, at the rate of 40 miles an hour; we 
cross the bridge at Albany, pass along the Mohawk 
Valley, get a good supper at Syracuse, and in two 
hours more Willie meets me and I am soon at home, 
and after a good night’s rest, am able the next day 
to dig as many potatoes as the Deacon. 

Now the age in which such things are done, and 
done every day, and done without thinking how 
wonderful they are, is a very different age from 
that of our fathers, when this same journey from 
New York to the “Genesee Country’’ would have 
been a most serious undertaking. What would 
have been extravagant then, is not extravagant 
now. We waste less time. We can do more work. 
Or rather, if we work as hard as our fathers did, 
We can accomplish much more. It does not require 
as much labor to make a suit of clothes, and conse- 
quently the same amount of work will enable us to 
clothe ourselves better and more comfortably. If 
the ladies will work as hard, they can afford to 
dress better than their great-grandmothers. The 
same amount of labor will light a house better 
with kerosene oil, than pine knots or tailow 
candles. The same amount of labor will furnish 
more and better meat. ‘Hold on there,’’ said the 
Deacon, “I don’t see how you can make that out. 
We used to get meat a good deal cheaper than we 
‘donow.” That is not the point. What I asscrt is 








pork, poultry, eggs, milk, butter, and cheese, than 
it did a hundred years ago. And consequently 
if we work as hard, we can afford to live better. 

“‘That would be true,’’ said the Deacon, ‘‘ pro- 
vided we could raise these articles with less labor, 
but 1 do not seem to see it.” Will not the mowing 
machine, the tedder, the horse-rake, and the un- 
loading fork enable up to cut the grass, cure it, and 
put it in the barn with less labor? Will not the 
steam engine or the horse-power enable us to cut 
it into chaff, and to feed it out with less waste, and 
to great advantage? Will not ourimproved plows, 
harrows, rollers, drills, huskers, cultivators and 
shellers, enable us to prepare, plant, cultivate, and 
harvest an acre of corn with Jess labor than form- 
erly? Are not our cows as good milkers ; are not 
our churns as good. Are not our processes of 
cheese making better. And cau not we, therefore, 
produce a pound ot beef, butter, and cheese, with 
less labor than in the good old days of our great- 
grandmother, of whom it could be truly said: 

“She seeketh wool and flax, and worketh wil- 
lingly with her hands. She riseth also while it is 
yet night, [that is before daylight], and giveth meat 
to her household, and a portion to her maidens. 
She Iayeth her hands to the spindle, and her hands 
hold t® distaff.” 

Now mark the result of this industry: ‘‘ She 
stretcheth out her hand to the poor; yea, she 
reacheth forth her hands to the needy. She is not 
afraid of the snow for her household, for all her 
household are clothed with scarlet. She maketh 
herself coverings of tapestry ; her clothing is silk 
and purple. She looketh well to the ways of her 
household, and eateth not the bread of idleness. 
Her children arise up and call her blessed ; her hus- 
band also, and he praiseth her.” 

Now if such things could be said of the ood 
women of the past, what shall not be said of the 
good women of the present. They have greater 
opportunities for usefulness. The sewing machine 
is better than the spindle; an apple parer better 
than the distaff. The same labor will produce far 
more comforts now than in any previous age. It 
is not extravagant to enjoy the fruits of our in- 
dustry. A farmer recently remarked that his 
daughter went to church on Sunday with a “hun- 
dred bushels of oats on her back.’’ He forgot that 
she often milks half-a-dozen cows, aud makes all 
the butter, and it would take several silk cresses to 
pay for all she docs for his comfort and profit. And 
there is more than one young farmer who would be 
willing to take her off his hands. 

You and I, Deacon, must trust the young people. 
I dislike to see the boys smoking cigars and driy- 
ing fast horses, but we shall not cure them by 
scolding. The country is not going to the dogs, 
nor our children to the bad. We have much to be 
thankful for. 





Half our troubles are imaginary. The remedy 
for these is hope; and the remedy for the other 
half is work. Work will give us nope, and hope 
makes labor easy. What will not a little extra 


work do for our comfort, and the comfort of our | 


families? One-half hour’s extra work a day, would 
make all the difference between a dispirited house- 
hold and a home of comfort. Let a poor discour- 
aged man try it. Brooding over our troubles does 
no good. It will pay no debts. Work will make a 
creditor wait. And let me say right here, that Ido 
not think farmers, as a class, or their families, are 
given to extravagance in dress, or in their style of 
living. Just now the tendency is all the other way. 
They are spending less than usual. And it is a 
capital time to make improvements. In periods of 
general depression like the present, some people 
seem to think that the world is coming to an end. 
Be that as it may, it is wise in us to continue plow- 
ing and sowing. It is a great thing to feed and 
clothe the world. We have had a good breakfast, 
and shall soon want a good dinner, and will not 
want to go to bed without supper, and to-morrow 
we shall want another breakfast, dinner, and sup- 
per, and so on during all the days of the week, and 
the month, and the year. There are 365% days in 


the year. Suppose we should forget that one-quar- 
ter of a day, and the world on the first of January 








next, should wake up and find no breakfast. There 
would be a fine rumpus when the world found that 
it had to wait six hours for dinner on an empty 
stomach. Why, then, need a farmer fear! His 
products will never go out of fashion. Bread, 
milk, butter, cheese, beef, mutton, pork, poultry, 
eggs, fruit, and potatoes, will be wanted every day, 
until the end of time. And it is our duty and our 
interest, to see that the world does not come to an 
end for the want of food ? 





““T don’t see,’’ said the Deacon, ‘‘ what all this. 
has to do with the extravagance of the age. You 
may say what you will, but I tell you farmers can’t 
stand it. We are spending mare money than we 
can earn,” and the old gentleman pushed up his 
hat and left, without giving me a chance to say 
more. I sometimes feel just as the Deacon does on 
this subject. But I think that at this time farmers 
need to take a more hopeful view of the future. 
Our products will certainly be needed, and good 
farming will pay in the future as well as it has 
paid in the past—and I think a good deal better. 
We should be more economical in time and labor, 
rather than in food, fuel, light, and clothes. We 
should live well, and work to the best advantage. 





I do not mean to say that farmers do not work. 
hard enough. They often work too hard. I know 
intelligent, well-to-do farmers who @o all their own 
work in the winter. And they boast of it. Nine- 
tenths of the work they do could be done, with a 
little superintendence and direction, by a man who 
would be willing to work for little more than his 
board. Surely this is false economy. There are 
many things on a farm that you can not hire done. 
you must do them yourself—or see that they are 
done. I am sure it would pay such a farmer as I 
have in my mind, to get a man to help him this 
winter to do most of the hard work. And let the 
farmer himself spend his time in seeing that every- 
thing is convenient about the house, in the wood- 
shed, and in the cellar. Let him look to the stock. 
He can save fodder and grain enough to more than 
pay for the board and wages of the man. But this 
is not half the advantage. The stock will receive 
more care, and all their little wants will be supplied. 
Said a farmer to me last spring, ‘‘ When we were 
drawing out manure, I Iet the boys drive to the lot 
and I stayed in the yard, because 1 could put on 
better loads. And the cows commenced to give 
more milk right off.” Now this man is one of the 
best farmers in the county. He keeps a thorough- 
bred Short-horn bull, and raises capital grades. He 
has a splendid barn, that I have several times 
thought ought to be figured in the American Agri- 
culturist. He thrashes by steam; cuts his straw 
and hay, and corn-fodder, with a big feed cutter, 
having an elevator attached, and is one of our 
model farmers. But there is no nonsense about 
him. He is no fancy farmer. He is up by four 
o’clock, (which is the worse thing I know about 
him), and looks after his stock. During the day he 
is in the field or in the woods. He reads the 
American Agriculturist, and I believe gets up a club 
for it. In short, he is an active, industrious, intel- 
ligent, experienced farmer; and yet when he is 
piling manure in the yards, his cows give a percep- 
tible increase in their milk. Why? One of his 
handsome grade Short-horns that he is so proud of, 
seeing him around, goes up to him and says, as 
plain as a cow can say, ‘‘Give me a lock of hay,” 
and he givesit to her. Another says, ‘‘ Mr. Stevens, 
don’t you think that rack wants cleaning out,” and 
on looking, he finds to his surprise that there is a 
lot of dirt, and wet hay seeds, and rubbish at the 
bottom. He scrapes it all out ‘and rubs it clean 
with some straw, end as soon as his load is filled, 
and while he is waiting for the next wagon, he gets 
a little feed and puts it in the rack, and the cows 
eat it and feei grateful. Between the next loads he 
takes the curry-comb and brush, and gives one of the 
cows a good cleaning. The other cows come round 
him, and he has a gentle word and friendly pat for 
each of them. He is a good looking man, and the 
cows like to look at him. He isa gentleman, and 
his presence has a soothing effect. They chew the 
cud of contentment and peace. As he goes past 
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the pump, he asks the cows if they want a little 
fresh water. They had not thought about it, but 
they drink a little just to please him. And so it 
oes on all day. No wonder the cows give more 
milk at night. 





You will notice the same thing in the shecp-yards. 
The sheep soon know you and like to have you 
around. And you will not be with them long with- 
out seeing something that you can do for their 
comfort. If you doubt it, go into the yard and 
see. Even such a simple thing as bedding the 
sheep, is rarely done judiciously. A sheep will not 
willingly lie down inits own droppings. Shake up 
the straw, and make it smooth and level over the 
whole shed or yard. About the racks you will find 
more straw than is needed. Shake this out over 
the yard. The less siraw you use, and yet give the 
sheep a clean bed, the better. You will be surprised, 
if you shake up all the old straw and spread it out 
smoot.. over the surface, how little fresh straw is 
needed to make the shed or yard comfortable. 

Some years ago 1 had an unusual quantity of 
straw, and I used it without stint about the sheep- 


yards. My sheep, though well fed, never did 
worse. Now that I keep so many pigs, I am short 


of straw for bedding, and have to use the greatest 
pains not to use more than we can possibly help in 
the sheep yards, and my sheep never did so well. 
We use more or less of the soiled straw from the 
sheep yards, as bedding for the pigs, and bed the 
sheep with the straw they leave in the racks and 
boxes. The racks are always cleaned out, or 
ought to be, before fresh feed is added. If they 
‘eave any hay, it is taken out and thrown intoa 
heap on the barn floor, and is pushed down to the 
cows in the cellar underneath. 

If I should ever be able to build such a barn as I 
want, I would keep as many sheep as I do now, 
and more cows. All the fodder should be cut into 
chaff. The sheep should be in the second story, 
and the cows underneath—pigs also, though in an 
entirely separate apartment. I would then steam 
or scald all the hay, straw, stalks, etc., that the 
sheep left, and feed it warm to the cows. The 
sheep do not wsnt to eat up straw or fodder, or 
even hay, entirely clean. They like to pick out 
the best—and I am willing they should, provided 
the cows eat up what is left. 

My sheep would highly approve of Prof. Atwa- 
ter’s deduction from the German experiments 
he has been giving us an account of in the American 
Agriculturist ; though I think they would very much 
dislike to be the subjects of the experiments them- 
selves. They would not like to be confined [see 
Sept. American Agriculturist, page 354] to 2 Ibs. of 
hay per day. They would eat it, and with it more 
or less of their own previously stored up flesh and 
fat. And I should think a couple of pounds of 
potatoes would be digested in preference to the 
albuminous matter in the dry, hard stalks of the 
clover hay. And so also when sheep were fed 2% 
pounds of vetch hay, per day, they digested 
enough to keep them alive, with or without help 
from their own stored up fat. At a later period 
they were allowed 13 lbs. of beets, in addition to 
the hay, and still later 3¢ lbs., and still later 43 Ibs. 
each, per day, and still later were fed nothing but 
their 24 Ibs. of vetch hay. And “the result was,”’ 
as Prof. Atwater remarks, ‘‘ that whenever beets 
were used, less of the coarse food was digested.”’ 
The sheep found the beets much easier to digest 
than the dry, coarse stalks of the hay. As I have 
said, my sheep would not like such experiments ; 
but they would highly approve of the Professor’s 
prescription, to wit: ‘‘Use potatoes, beets, or 
other roots, with hay, straw, or other coarse fod- 
der ; butat the same time feed oil-cake, bran, bean- 
meal, or malt-sprouts.’? And I think Professor A. 
will allow me to add, if you have none of these, 
sive your sheep a pint of corn each, per day, with 
or without the potatoes or roots. It is not as 
nitrogenous as the bran, but during this cold win- 
ter weather the sheep will be very grateful for it. 
At the same time let them have all the straw, or 
stalks, or corn-fodder they can be induced to eat, 
but do not compel them to eat up every dry stalk. 
There is some nutriment in saw-dust, but we want 
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our sheep to be better employed than in trying to 
extract it. It is a great waste of digestive force. 
As I have frequently endeavored to show, if a 
farmer who keeps improved animals, could grow a 
ton of grass or hay which contains as much nutri- 
ment as two tons, the one ton would be worta much 
more as food, than the two tons. What we want is 
to get a food of which the animal can eat as much 
as he can digest, and digest as much as he can as- 
similate. I hope Prof. Atwater will take up this 
branch of the subject. He has given us much 
valuable information in regard to the most econom- 
ical way of feeding animals, when the object is 
merely to keep them alive and healthy. This is an 
important matter ; but much as Ilike good animals, 
I do not want to keep them merely to look at. I 
want them to be doing something. And so I would 
respectfully ask Prof. Atwater to give us in the 
American Agriculturist for 1876, the results of the 
German experiments in feeding cattle, and sheep, 
and pigs, where the object is to make the animals 
grow and fatten. I can promise him thousands of 
attentive and interested readers, who will gladly 
receive and act upon his suggestions. 


Hay and Grain Ventilators. 


BY L. D. SNOOK, YATES CO., N. Y. 


—o—- 


—_-~ 





During the hurry and bustle of haying and 
harvest many loads of fodder are placed in barns, 
sheds and stacks in a damp or not sufficiently cured 
condition, causing must, mildew, and consequent 
loss. I do not advocate the hauling of grain or hay 
in a damp condition, but offer a few suggestions to 
those who desire to save their produce at the least 
expense when it is unavoidably hauled to the barn in 
an improperly cured condition. When hay or grain 
is hauled and put awayin an uncuredor damp 
state, it will ferment and heat, and if there is not 
a way of escape for the vapor and the heated gases, 
more or less injury may ensue. This may be pre- 
vented by using ventilators in the stack, or barn, 
that will admit a supply of fresh air by which the 
heat may be carried away as fast as it is produced. 
The fermentation then will do ao injury. 

In fig. 1 is shown the manner of constructing a 
“ sectional ventilator” for barns. A hole is cut in 
the center of the floor upon which the hay is to 
rest. Over this is placed in an upright position a 
long slatted box (shown at A), which, for conyeni- 
ence, should be about eight feet long, ten inches 
wide, and eighteen inches broad, with slats of any 
convenient width placed one inch apart. As the 
hay or gruin is filled in to near the top of the first 
section, another (B) is connected with it, and so on 
until the roof be reached, if need be. This arrange- 
ment in sections is designed specially for barns in 
which the floor is used for other purposes during 
part of the season, hence I 
use a trap-door, or something 
in place of it, which should fill 
the hole as soon as the last 
section is removed. Where it 
is practicable, permanent ven- 
tilators should be used, of 





































Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


which two forms are here illustrated. Fig. 2 is 


a board ventilator, and should be made of eight or 


ten inch stuff, being nailed so as to break joints, 
connecting the floor with the roof, two feet of one 
side being left off at the top for the morc ready 








escape of heated air. The sides are bored with 14- 
inch holes a few inches apart, as at 7, or sections 
one inch wide and afoot long are made in the side, 
asatP In fig. 3 is given a more expensive, yet 
ueat and convenient ventilator. It is made some- 





Fig. 4.—TUBULAR VENTILATOR, 


what like a ladder, and should be the full hight of 
the hay ; the inside diameter should be at least four- 
teen inches, but two feet would be better. Most 
farmers have lying about their premises worn out 
chain or force-pump tubing, that can be put to 
good use by boring along each side inch holes, as 
shown in fig. 4. These may be used by placing 
them either upright or crosswise in the hay or 
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Fig. 5.—VENTILATOR FOR STACKS. 


stack, always placing the outer end the lowest, for 
conveying cool air to the center. A method of 
ventilating stacks is shown in fig. 5. For this kind 
of ventilator, the tubing just described will be 
found very useful ; or a substitute is easily made 
by nailing four-inch strips together in the form of 
a box, always placing the foundation pipe, S, near 
the ground, and its inner end at least a foot above 
the outside one, and connected with one upright 
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Fig. 6.—VENTILATOR FOR GRAIN-BINS. 


section, R. Should the stack be found quite damp, 
side ventilators, M, MU, should be placed at the angle 
shown. By using this precaution, corn-stalks can 
be stacked with perfect safety. In fig. 6 is shown 
a plan of ventilating grain-bins. Along the bottom 
and projecting outward is placed a few feet of 
wooden tubing, D, connected by short ‘upright 
tubes, Z, HZ, all of which are pierced with small 
holes ; and old tin water conductors, or even lead- 
pipe, can be used to good advantage for this pur- 
pose, always remembering that if the cool outside 
air can reach the center of the hay stack or of the 
contents of the bin, no fear need be entertained 
from heating in the vicinity of the eurrent. 





LincoLn SHEEP.—The fine flock of Lincoln sheep 
formerly owned by Mr. Richard Gibson, of Canada, 
has been purchased by Col. W. S. King, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Col. King’s flock of Lincolns is now 
the largest and finest in America. If his Lincolns 
thrive as well as his Short-horns and Ayrshires, 
they will soon acquire the high reputation in this 
couatry, which this fine breed of sheep deserves. 
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Ventilating Trap for Stables. 


Many a stdble, cow-shed, or pig-pen may be 
greatly improved by the addition of a ventilating 
tube through the barn and roof above them. At 
this season ventilation should be well provided for. 
There is much disease prevalent amongst stock. 
The majority of the horses in the northern states, 
are suffering from influenza, fortunately of a mild 
description. Disease is frequent amongst cattle 
and pigs, and many deaths are continually reported. 
These diseases are in a great measure caused or 
made worse by foul air and unwholesome quarters. 
Unwholesome influences more quickly affect the 
blood through the 
lungs, than through the 
digestive organs, and 
foul air is productive 
mT Ty of more evils than many 

I | persons are ready to 
suspect. But ventila- 
tion should not be 
X effected without judg- 








ment. There is a pos- 
Sawn Gaun sibility of having too 
, much of a good thing, 
» and it is unhealthful to 
an animal to be com- 
pelled to stand in a 
constant current of cold 
air. To be perfectly 
safe, there must be 
some means of control- 
ling these currents. An 
easy method of effect- 
ing this, is by means ofa 
ventilating tube, fur- 
nished with an air-trap 
that may be closed when high winds or storms occur. 
The tube is made to pass from the stable through 
the roof of the building. A valve, as shown in the 
iHustration, is fixed in the tube, upon an axle or 
rotating bar, so that it may be opened by a cord, 
which hangs down into the stable within reach, 
and may be fastened to a hook. A small piece of 
lead is attached to the valve, the weight of which 
closes the valve when the cord is loosened. The 
dotted lines show the position of the valve when 
elosed, and the manner in which it lies against the 
eleats upon either side of the tube. To be fully 
serviceable, a ventilating tube should not be more 
than a foot in diameter, and fora large stable sev- 
eral may be provided at convenient points. 









































VENTILATING TRAP. 
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How to Build and Fill an Ice-House. 


—>—. 


At this season inquiries come from all quarters 
about cutting and packing ice, and building ice- 
houses. We have heretofore described the methods 
ef cutting ice, and the construction of some kinds 
ef ice-houses and cold chambers, for preserving 
meats, milk, fruit, ete. Those who wish for in- 
formation as to those matters, may find it in the 
American Agriculturist for Oct., 1870, Nov., 1871, 
Jan., 1872, and Oct., 1874. At present we propose 
to give some general directions for cutting ice, 
building a cheap, simple, but useful ice-house, and 
storing ice in such a way that it may be preserved 
without waste during the hottest summer weather. 
Ice should be cut with a saw, (not with an ax,) into 
blocks of regular size, so that they will pack into 
the ice-house solidly and without leaving spaces 
between them. If cutin this manner, ice will keep 
perfectly well, if not more than three inches in 
thickness ; but a thickness of six inches at least is 
preferable. It should be cut and packed in cold, 
freezing weather, and if, as it is packed, a pailful of 
water is thrown over each layer to fill the spaces 
between the blocks, and exclude the air, it will 
keep very much better than otherwise. For a day 
or two before the house is filled, it is well to throw 
it open in order that the ground beneath it may 
freeze, and it may be left open for a few days after 
it is filled, if the weather continues cold. The 
house should be finally closed during cold, dry 
weather. A cheap ice-house is as cffective, if pro- 








perly constructed, as the most costly one. There 
are some general principles to be observed in the 
proper construction of any kind of ice-house, and 
all else is of secondary importance. There must be 
perfect drainage, and no admission of air beneath ; 
ample ventilation and perfect dryness aboye; and 
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Fig. 1.—FRAME FOR ICE-HOUSE. 


sufficient non-conducting material for packing be- 
low, above, and around the ice, by which its low 
temperature may be preserved. The best packing 
consists of saw-dust, either of pine or hard-wood, 
spent tan-bark, charcoal powder, or what is known 
as ‘‘braize’’ from charcoal pits or store-houses, 
oat, wheat or buckwheat chaff, and lastly, and of 
least service, cut-straw, chaff, or marsh hay. The 
cheapest ice-house may be made as follows: The 
foundation should be dug about eighteen inches to 
two feet deep in a dry, gravelly or sandy soil. If 
the soil is clay, the foundation should be dug two 
feet deeper, and filled to that extent with broken 
bricks, coarse gravel, or clean, sharp sand. To 
make a drain beneath the ice of any other kind 
than this would be risky, and if not made with the 
greatest care to prevent access of air, the drain 
would cause the loss of the ice in a few weeks of 
warm weather. Around the inside of the founda- 
tion are laid sills of 2x6 plank, and upon this are 
“‘toe-nailed ”’ studs of the same size, 10 feet long, 
at distances of four feet apart. Around these, 
matched boards or patent-siding are then nailed 
horizontally. A door frame is made at one end, or 
if the building is over 20 feet long, one may be 
made at each end for convenience in filling. When 
the outside boarding reaches the top of the frame, 
plates of 2x6 timber are spiked on to the studs. 
Rafters of 2x 4 scantling are then spiked on to the 
frame over the studs ; a quarter pitch being suffici- 
ent, or if felt roofing is used, a flat roof with a very 






































Fig. 2.—SECTION OF ICE-HOUSE FILLED. 


little slope to the rear might be used. In this latter 
case, however, the hight of the building should be 
increased at least one foot, to secure sufficient air 
space above the ice for ventilation. The roof may 
be of common boards or shingles, or of asbestos 
roofing, but the roof must be perfectly water-proof, 
and should have broad eaves to shade the walls as 
much as possible from the sun’s heat. The outside 
of the building, roof included, should be white- 





washed, so as to reflect heat. The inside of the 
building should be lined with good boards placed 
horizontally, and the space between the two board- 
ings should be filled closely with the packing. If 
packing material is scarce, air-proof lining, such as 
is used in the walls of dwelling houses, may be 
substituted for it, but 
the joints in this case 
should be carefully 
made, that the out- 
side air may be ex- 
cluded, and that 
within the wall be 
kept stationary. In 
fig. 1 is seen the frame 
> here described, closed 
in on one side and one 
end, and partly board- 
ed on the other side; 
the front being left 
open to show the 
manner ‘of making 
the frame. In fig. 2 
~ is shown a section of 
the house filled with 
ice; the lining be- 
tween the walls is 
shown by the dark 
shading. The pack- 
ing around the ice should be a foot thick at 
the bottom and the sides, and two feet at the top. 
There should be a capacious ventilator at the top 
of the house, and the spaces above the plates and 
between the rafters at the eaves will permit a 
constant current of air to pass over the upper 
































7 Fig. 8.—DOOR FOR ICE-HOUSE. 


The 


packing, and remove the collected vapor. 
method of closing the doors is shown at fig. 3. 
Boards are placed across the inside of the door as 
the ice is packed, until the top is reached. Rye or 
other long straw is tied into bundles, as shown in 
the illustration, and these bundles are packed 
tightly into the space between the boards and the 
door. The door is then closed. We have found 
these straw bundles to seal up the door-space of 
an ice-house in summer as well as the door of a 
root-cellar in winter, very effectively. When the 
house is opened in the summer, and the upper 
packing is disturbed to reach the ice, it should al- 
ways be carefully replaced, and the door closed up 
again with the straw bundles. The bundles of 
straw may be fastened together by means of two or 
three cross-laths, end they can be removed and re- 
placed very readily. The material required fora 
house such as is here described, 20 feet long, 16 
feet wide, and 10 feet high, and which will hold 
over 60 tons of ice, is as follows: 324 feet 2x6 
studding ; 12 rafters 2x4, 12 feet long; 576 feet 
matched boards; 720 feet boards for lining; 480 
feet roofing boards, 3,000 shingles, or 480 feet of 
roofing ; one batten door, hinges and nails. About 
25 wagon loads of sawdust or other non-conductor 
would be needed for a house of this size. 





Frerepine Smutty Corn.—This year’s corn crop 
is greatly affected with smut, which is a usual ac- 
companiment of a wet season at earing time, such 
as we have had this summer. The smut of corn is 
a fungus, in some respects allied to the ergot of rye 
and other grasses, and has been known to produce 
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abortion and violent inflammatory diseases. The 
careless feeding of corn in the husk to stock is dan- 
gerous, as smut may be very easily swallowed by 
the animals, In husking corn, all smutty ears 
should be kept by themselves, and used for pig 
feed, boiling them before feeding them, and throw- 
ing away the water in which they were cooked. 





, 
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To Make a Tar-Boiler. 
—_—~<— 
A correspondent asks for a safe method of heat- 
ing tar for use in making a cement roof, and for 
other purposes. The apparatus shown in the en- 





graving is both safe and convenient for heating 





common tar, or gas tar, etc., and is readily moved 
about. It consists of a common sap-kettle, or 
cauldron, set in brick-work, and all mounted upon 
a sled built of heavy plank; and a hole is bored in 
each runner to facilitate its removal from place to 
place. To set the kettle, a space of the proper size 
for the brick-work is marked off by spiking strong 
cleats to the floor of the sled; within this a foun- 
dation is laid of bricks, well bedded in common mor- 
tar; the brick-work is then built up high enough 
to support the kettle, and leave a fire-place below 
it, and a joint of stove-pipe is built in at the rear. 
All around the top of the sled are nailed strips 
forming a frame, to hold a coating of clay, with 
which the floor is covered, to prevent it from being 
burned. The apparatus should be stationed at a 
safe distance from buildings; and should the tar 
or the sled take fire, it may be easily put out by 
throwing earth upon it. In carrying hot tar, a 
pail well hooped with iron should be used. 

a) Ge 


Gauge for Saws. 


—_— p> 








In cutting tenons or in other work, where a saw- 
cut to an exact depth is to be made, a gauge will 
be found very useful. This may be fitted to any 
saw by drilling two or threc holes in the blade, and 
fastening it in the desired position by thumb- 
screws, or common screws With a winged nut. The 
gauge may be a plain, straight-edge of wood, with 
slots cut in it, by which the hight may be regulated, 
and through which the screws may work into a 
common or a winged nut. A mechanic who can 
work metals, may very easily make a neat gauge of 
brass, with a scale upon it, as a guide in the set- 
ting. Such a gauge, with the slots, we have seen 
sawn out of heavy sheet brass, with the small saws 
of the Fleetwood Scroll Saw machine, the scale 
being made of fine saw cuts in the edges of the 





slotted portions of the gauge. The holes in the 
saw-plate were also drilled with the drilling attach- 
ment of the same machine. <A gauge like this will 
be of great use to cabinet makers and amateurs. 





Scalding Hogs, 


A correspondent sends us from Albion, Ill., the 
following excellent plan for scalding hogs, with a 
sketch of his scalding vat, which we give in fig. 1 
of the accompanying engravings. This vat is 
made of two-inch pine 
plank, and is 6 feet 
long, 2 feet high, 3 feet 
wide at the top, and 2 
feet at the bottom. 
The bottom is made of 
galvanized iron, and 
several cross-pieces are 
fixed one inch above 
this bottom, to sup- 
port the weight of the 





can be put into a wagon and moved and set up ins 
moment. The fire-tube is made of sneet-iron, the 
joint at the edges of the sheet being folded in the 
same manner as the edges of a stove-pipe, and the 
joint is cemented with a paste of wood-ashes and 
lime. The tube should be about eight inches or @ 
foot in diameter, and terminate in a smoke-pipe, 








hog or to protect the 
bottom from injury. 





Two holes are bored 
near the top on one 
side, into which the 
ends of a rope, nine 
feet long, are fixed so 
as to form a loop. The 
vat may be prepared 
for use either by set- 
ting it up upon bricks 
or stone-work, or by 
placing itoveratrench . 
in the ground, and ar- = 
ranging a smoke-pipe 
at the further end. The 
vat is two-thirds filled with water, and a small fire 
made under it. When the water is so hot that the 
hand can only be held init for one second, it is ready 
foruse. The hog, having been slaughtered, is laid 
upon the bench at the side, with its feet next to 
the vat. The rope-loop being then firmly held, the 
hog is rolled upon it and dipped beneath the water. 
After it has remained there a short time, it is raised 
to be “aired” for half a minute, and then replaced 
in the water until the hair will slip. Then, by 
hauling on the rope, the hog may be rolled on to 
the table to be scraped. Two men are able, in this 





Fig. 1.—VAT FOR SCALDING HOGS. 


way, to handle large hogs. The heat is kept at the 
proper degree by adding cold water, or by increas- 
ing the fire. This vat costs seven dollars for ma- 
terials and carpenters’ wages. It would be very 
convenient to have a few of these vats in a neigh- 
borhood, and those who could not afford to procure 
one of their own, could hire the use of one fora 
smallsum. Fifty cents each from several neigh- 
bors would pay a good interest on the cost of one 
each year. We haveseena vat similar to this fitted 
with a temporary bottom of boards, and made to do 
regular service during the whole year; when not in 
use at the slaughtering season, it served as a trough 
for mixing cut-feed, for which it is well adapted. 

A somewhat different vat is shown in fig. 2. This 
we have seen in use where it was highly approved. 
It has the merit of being complete in itself, and 





Fig. 2.—VAT FOR SCALDING HOGS, 








and so fitted that it is entirely surrounded with 
water A very little fire serves to heat a vat full 
of water. It is used in exactly the same manner as 
the preceding one. By making a false bottom of 
boards, bored with a number of small holes, corn 
or potatoes may be boiled in it for fattening hogs, 
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To Cure a Choked Cow, 
aight 

Now that it is the season for turning cows inte 
corn-stubbles where turnips have been grown, or 
into orchards where refuse apples have been left, 
or for feeding roots in the yard, we occasionally 
hear of cows being choked. There are in use sey- 
eral methods of relieving animals from obstructions 
of the gullet, some of which are dangerous, and 
on account of the possibility of lacerating the gullet 
by the force used, as bad as the evil they are in- 
tended toremedy. <A very effective and harmless 
practice is common amongst some of the Scotch 
farmers, whom we have met jn the west, they hay- 
ing brought it hither from their own country, where 
it is much in use. A round piece of wood, two 
inches thick and seven inches long, is fastened to 
two side-pieces, eighteen inches long, three-quarters 
of an inch thick, and 
two inches wide. Several 
holes are bored through 
the round piece, and 2 hole 
at the end of each of the 
side-pieces. This con- 
trivance is shown in the 
enpvaving. To use it, 
the round piece is put into 
the mouth of the cow that 
has become choked, anda 
rope being passed through 
the holes in the side- 
pieces, it is fastened to 
her horns, in the manner 
of a bridle. The animal 
breathes through the 
holes in the bit or round 
piece, and in her effort to rid her mouth of this, a 
great flow of saliva takes place, and when she holds 
up her head, this runs down her throat and assists 
in causing the obstruction to be swallowed or 
ejected. Besides—and this is the most important— 
it entirely prevents the animal from becoming 
hoven, and thus dying from suffocation. 
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Protiric Corn.—Milton Rude, of Weedsport, 
N. Y., sent to the Elmira Farmers’ Club a stalk of 








HALTER FOR CHOKED. 
cow. 
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eorn having three ears upon it. This was surpassed 
by W. H. Van Sickle, of Hill’s Branch, who sent 
three stalks with altogether thirteen ears, most of 
which had good corn upon them. It is doubtful 
how far we may go in improving the yield of corn, 
but it does not seem at all impossible or improba- 
ble that we might, by continued selection, produce 
a variety that would bear two good ears at least, to 
a stalk. With such corn, planted in hills 3 feet 
apart, and with three stalks to a hill, we could pro- 
duce 290 bushels of ears per acre. 
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Profit from Good Stock. 


Mr. Warnock, a well known breeder of Short- 
horns, reports the produce from “ Easter Day,’ a 
eow nine years old, and costing $350 in 1868, as fol- 
lows: “‘ Airdrie Belle’? sold for $1,700; ‘‘ Airdrie 
Belle 2nd,’’ $900 ; ‘‘ Airdrie Belle 3rd,’’ $940 ; ‘‘ Ro- 
sette,’”’ $750; ‘‘Cambridge Rose,’ $800; “‘C. Rose 
2nd,” $1,000; ‘‘C. Rose 4th,” $350; and three 
bulls sold for $1,150. Another cow, ‘‘ Miss Jack- 
son,” purehased with her calf ‘‘ Rosa Jackson,” 
for $600, in about the same length of time pro- 
duced stock which sold for $6,488. The total 
profit on the two cows amounted to $13,470, from 
which the cost of their food, sare,and the interest on 
the money, would have to be deducted. Although 
this stock is what is called fancy stock, yet the 
result in the case of ordinary good stock would 
be the same, bné ina less degree. There are cows, 
sheep, and pigs, which are worth for actual mar- 
ketable material, many times as much as common 
poor animals would be. Yet they cost no more to 
keep. It is this fact which makes the basis of the 
value of the better class of pure bred stocks There 
will always be a demand for good breeding ani- 
mals, at a price far above their value as dead meat, 
because the value of the produce increases in such 
an enlarged ratio. If we double $20 and the pro- 
duct, four times, we have $320. But if we take 
$100 and do the same, we have $3,200. The differ- 
ence is $2,880, or 36 times the first difference, 
imstead of 4 times. This gain in the value of the 
produce, is the secret of the high value set on im- 
proved stock, which costs no more to keep—often 
in fact it costs less—but which makes a vastly 
greater profit in proportion to its first cost, than 
ordinary stock. And the demand for good stock 
ean not be supplied in our day. 
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How Somr “Butter” 1s MapE.—While we do 
not believe all that is said about the great quanti- 
ties of spurious butter that is made from fat or 
“ oleo-margarine,’’ and know that the statement, 
that it can not be distinguished from real butter by 
the eye or taste, is untrue, from our own personal 
investigations and knowledge; yet we are satisfied 
that there is too much of this adulteration carried 
on. As an opponent of all frauds, we can not 
refrain from telling what we know of this so-called 
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Fig. 1.—mm, CROZIER’s SMOKE-HOUSE. 
Butter, now and then, to put both honest dairymen 


and unsuspecting consumers on their guard. The 
‘Bandulent butter may be known by a want of the 


_ fhooth melting taste of real butter. It feels granu- 














lar in the mouth, just as candied honey, before it 
melts, and it melts more slowly than butter. If 
honestly made there can be no objection to it, if it 
comes openly, bearing its own brand upon it, be- 
fore the public. There is a place for it no doubt 
upon the tables of a class of poor consumers, who 
can afford nothing better. But in the interest of 
these poor people even, it is to be protested against. 
For a thing that begins as an adulteration, will 
always surely end in being adulterated itself. This 
is as absolute a certainty as that the road to de- 
struction is down hill and easy. We learn from an 
English paper that this “butter” is there made to 
be sold to poor people, in large quantitics—as 
indeed it has been for many years—but now from 
the vilest materials. Ground bones, waste from 
slaughter houses and ‘‘ knacker’s’’ (horse slaugh- 
ters and renderer’s) yards, the conteuts of old bone 
gatherer’s bags, and other rubbish, are boiled down 
and the fat skimmed off and made into this oleo- 
margarine butter. As the first process was learned 
from Europe, of course all its modern improye- 
ments can not fail to be adopted in time. 
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Improved Smoke Houses, 


The accompanying illustrations are descriptive 
of two kinds of smoke houses, which have some 














Fig. 2.—INTERIOR OF SMOKE-HOUSE. 


advantages not possessed by any we have hereto- 
fore seen or described. Fig. 1 is an engraving of a 
brick smoke house recently built by Mr. William 
Crozier, at Beacon Farm, Long Island. It is built 
over an ash-pit or cellar about six feet deep, the 
entrance to which is by way of the door shown at 
the side of the building. The roof is arched, and 
there is no wood about it, except the doors. The 
floor of the house is made of narrow iron bars, 
3 inches wide, and a quarter of an inch thick, set 
on edge about two inches apart, so as to form a grat- 
ing. The ends of these bars are seen set in the 
brick at the lower part of the house. These bars, 
or the grating which they form, are used to lay 
side pieces of bacon upon during the smoking. 
The hams are hung upon round iron bars, stretched 
across the upper part of the house; the ends of 
these bars bent down, and thus forming stays 
or braces to the building, are seen in the engra- 
ving. A few spaces are left in the front of the 


house, over the door, for ventilation. 
The interior of the house is shown at YY 
figure 2. The hams are hung upon wire Aj 


hooks, (figure 3,) which slide upon tbe 

rods. This house required 2,000 bricks, 

and the labor of two masons for one day 

and ahalf. Figure 4 represents a sec- 

tion of a smoke house of wood, which Fic. 3 

is very cleanly in use, there being ia 
no fire, and consequently no ashes upon the floor. 
The floor is made of cement, or of hard brick laid 
in cement or mortar. Either of these floors will 
exclude rats, and may be washed when necessary. 
The fire ovens, made of brick, are built on each 
side of the house, or two of them may be built at 
the rearend. Theyare built upon the outside, but 
spaces are left between the bricks on the inside, 




















through which the smoke escapes. The outer part 
of the oven is open at the front, but may be closed 
by an iron door, ora piece of flat stone or slab of 












































cement. When the fire is kindled in the ovens, 
the doors are closed and fastened, and the smoke 
has no means of escape except through the inside 
spaces. From being so confined, the fire can not 
burn up briskly, and smoulders slowly, making a 
cool and pungent smoke. In any smoke house, 
the less brisk the fire is kept, the more effective js 
the smoke, as the slow combustion of the wood 
permits the escape of most of the wood acids, 
which give their flavor and their antiseptic proper- 
ties to the meat. When the fire is brisk, these are 
consumed and destroyed, and the meat is injured 
by the excess of heat. We have met with no con- 
trivance which better effects this required cool 
smoking than this of outside ovens. They may be 
fitted to any kind of a smoke house, by simply cut- 
ting the necessary openings at the bottom of the 
walls, and protecting the wood work by strips of 
sheet-iron around the bricks. , 
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How to Improve a Butter Herd. 

In alarge part of the older states, within easy 
reach of the large towns aud cities, the making of 
butter is the most profitable use of milk. A few 
within an hour’s ride of customers, or of the rail- 
road depot, can sell milk to advantage. Farmers 
more remote from market can best dispose of their 
milk at the cheese factory. These are now so nu- 
merous, and so well managed, and the cheese jis of 
so good quality, that there is very little fluctuation 
in the price, and the business is fairly remunerative. 
The importation to England and other Eufopean 
countries is so steadily increasing that cheese 
farmers are likely to be well rewarded for their 
labors for many yeats to come. The butter farms 
lie in the belt between the cheese and the milk 
producers. They have a good home market, and 
have the advantage of a personal acquaintance 
with the families they supply with butter, All the 
butter they can make is readily taken at the market 
price, or a few cents per pound above. These fam- 
ilies are of the most thrifty and cultivated class, 
have nice tastes, and are willing to pay for the 
esthetic quality of butter. They like the high 
color, the waxy texture, and the delicate boquet of 
butter fresh from the dairy. They do not like the 
name or odor of store butter, and will have that 
which is fresh from the farm if they can get it. 
These are a very desirable class of customers fur 
any farmer to have. They are able to pay for what 
they want, and will patronize the butter maker that 
caters to their tastes. Skilled labor here comes to 
a good market. It is a good thing for the dairy 
woman to know that her products are going toa 
home market where her skill will be appreciated. 
A sense of responsibility for the utmost cleanli- 
ness and skill in the whole process of manufactur- 
ing is kept up that it is difficult to maintain where 
butter goes to a distant market. Farmers who 
keep butter herds are in a condition to profit im- 
mediately by the improvement of their cows. 
Every thing they can produce in the line of ‘‘ gilt- 
edged”” butter comes to a hungry market. The 
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stock kept upon these farms is generally native, 
improved more or less by selection. Occasionally 
there is a low-grade Devon, Ayrshire, or Jersey, 
among them. The most desirable improvement 
that can be made at small cost’ is to procure the 
service of a thoroughbred Jersey bull, and raise 
the heifer calves from the best milkers. It is about 
as well settled as anything can be by experiment, 
that the Jersey is the best breed to transmuce grass 
and other feed into butter. For a given amount of 
food you get the most butter, and. the butter is of 
the highest quality, and commands the best price 
in the market. In some of the suburban dairies 
where pure Jerseys are kept, the butter is engaged 
to regular customers at a dollar a pound, and up- 
wards. Sixty to seventy-five cents a pound are not 
uncommon prices for a nice article. Of course,” 
these prices could not be obtained at once by every 
one who should undertake to make Jersey butter. 
But such an ideal in the farmer’s mind would be a 
constant incentive to improvement, and could 
hardly fail to secure better butter, and better prices. 

The great objection to this improvement in most 
cases would probably be the high price of the Jer- 
sey stock. If the improvement were made through 
the thorough-bred bull, it would not be beyond the 
means of most thrifty dairy farmers. If a man 
keeps from fifteen to twenty cows, he must have a 
bull of some kind, and if of his own raising, it 
must have cost from twenty to thirty dollars in hay 
and grass alone at a year old. The breeders of 
Jerseys have an excess of bulls that they make veal 
of for want of a better market. They may be of 
good pedigree, but defective in color or points, 
and so are sacrificed. These bulls could be pur- 
chased at low prices, as calves, and would improve 
the butter qualities of any native herd which they 
might serve. Frequently Jersey breeders have 
yearling bulls that they would sell at fifty or sixty 
dollars. Certainly these prices are not beyond the 
reach of a thrifty farmer. An infusion of Jersey 
blood into these butter herds would add greatly to 
their value. Of course, the same remarks apply to 
procuring young bulls of any other breed, if in the 
opinion of the farmer some other is to be pre- 
ferred to the Jersey. 
—— <@* oe 

THE END OF THE TEXAS STEER.—The end of 
that ungainly animal, the Texas steer, is near at 
hand. Soon his long horns and angular frame will 
no longer be seen. The Short-horn is fast supplant- 
ing him. Thousands of bulls of improved blood 
have been taken not only into Texas, but into 
Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, Dakota, and other 
places where the Texan cow was the only available 
stock with which to start an improved herd. After 
the young stock become old enough to breed, the 
Texan cattle are marketed, and we are now ‘ run- 
ning the emptyings,’’ so to speak, of the Texans. 
Even the Indians are improving their Cherokee 
stock in the same manner. In two or three years 
more the main bulk of the cattle will be Short-horn 
grades, and a great and steady demand will be 
made upon eastern herds for bulls for breeding. 
Not for fancy stock, but for equally good, but less 
fashionable, pure Short-horns. The present out- 
look is altogether in favor of stock raising as the 
most profitable branch of farming, both in the east 
and west ; and it is certain that there is no other 
that is less exhaustive to the soil. 
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FEEDING MEAL ALONE TO Datry Cows.—Mr. 
L. W. Miller, of Chatauqua Co., N. Y., sends us 
his pamphlet descriptive of his plan of feeding 
cows exclusively upon a very small quantity of 
meal during the winter. At first it would seem that 
three quarts of corn-meala day, would furnish a 
very inadequate ration for acow. If it should turn 
out, however, that it is abundant to maintain a 
cow in perfect health and condition, it will certain- 
ly be a great economy in fodder, to adopt this plan. 
The test of practice, however, must be applied in 
this case, and theoretical considerations are quite 
useless. We observe the questionable theoretical 
support brought to the aid of this practice in the 
pamphlet, viz., that small concentrated rations are 
proper, because the food goes directly to the fourth 
stomach of the animal, (a physical impossibility, 











by the by), has been recently upset by Mr. Miller 
himself, who publishes a statement that he has 
recently slaughtered an animal fed exclusively on 
meal, and has found the meal (where it might be 
expected to be found) in the first stomach as well 
as the others. So that the cow really has a use for 
her complicated stomach, whether she eat corn- 
meal or hay, or grass, although at first Mr. Miller 
was led to doubt the fact when corn-meal was the 
exclusive food. 
—_———— +0? aa —__—_ 

ENGLISH PLOws AND Harness.—Notwithstand- 
ing the weight of English plows and other tools, 
and the seeming cumbersome character of the har- 
ness used in that country, there is a simplicity in 
their structure, and a solidity and ease in their 
working, which go far to recommend them, or at 
least the principles of their construction, to us. 
English boys of 10 to 12 years of age, commonly 
harness their teams, rig up their plows, and handle 
the lighter ones themselves very skillfully. The 
pins and notches of the heavy swing plows are also 
changed, when necessary to proper working, with 
the utmost readiness by these boys; while one of 
these plows would at first sight puzzle one of our 
farm boys, a8 much as a horse collar would some 
of the city boys, who never saw one put on a horse. 
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Prospects for Market Gardeners in 1876, 
BY PETER HENDERSON. 
—_-.-—- 

The past season has been one of such unusual 
depression in prices, for nearly all garden products, 
that cultivators are very generally discouraged ; 
many are forced to abandon gardening from ne- 
cessity, and others though still able to drag on, 
doubt the propriety of continuing in a business 
where the hard work of a year has resulted in no 
profit. In no season for the last twenty-five years 
have fruits and vegetables sold so low in the mar- 
kets of New York as in that now closing; and I 
believe it has been nearly the same in all parts of 
the country. Berry crops were often sold at not 
more than the actual cost of picking and freight, 
while peas and beans did no better. In fact, the 
average prices of nearly all articles of fruit and 
vegetables during the months of June, July, and 
August, of 1875, hardly equaled half the average 
prices of previous years. Of course there was not 
only no profit, but an actual loss, and hence the 
very general discouragement among the many hard 
working men engaged in the business of gardening. 
But past experience has given us good reason to 
believe that the next season, that of 1876, will bring 
back prices to the average standard, if not better. 
I well recollect that when the cholera visited New 
York in 1848, the fiat went forth that fruit and veg- 
etables must be avoided if immunity from the 
plague was desired. The consequence was a les- 
sened demand, which brought down prices below 
the paying point, but in the succeeding year, prices 
went up to even above the average rates, and well 
compensated the gardeners for the losses of the 
previous season. There is good reason to believe 
that the same result will take place next year, more 
particularly in the vicinity of New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore, and many of the’minor towns 
within reach of the influence of that great attrac- 
tion, the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia. 
Without doubt many thousands, if not millions, of 
visitors coming from every city and town in every 
state and territory, will indulge next year in a great 
national gala day, and people who no other attrac- 
tion would ever draw from their far-off homes, will 
visit this great exhibition. This influx of visitors 
will probably double the population, not only of 
Philadelphia, but in all the neighboring towns and 
cities during the summer and fall months, and it is 
therefore reasonable to believe that all products of 
the soil in the way of fruits or vegetables will be inac- 
tive demand, and bring consequently paying prices. 
If these predictions dre correct, and there is cer- 
tainly good reason to suppose them to be so, every 
effort should be made to increase rather than to 
lessen the area cultivated, as some no doubt, from 
the unfortunate experience of the past season, may 
have determined on doing. 








Barn-Yard Grass, 

It often happens that plants regarded not 
only as useless, but even as troublesome weeds 
in one part of the country, are valued in an- 
other portion. An experienced farmer in New 
Jersey, sent us for determination, a ‘‘ marsh 
grass” which he proposed to use as winter 
feed for his stock instead of “upland grass.” 
The plant was not a grass, but a bulrush, (Scir- 
pus pungens), generally regarded as worthless. 
As we had not known of the use of this as cattle 
food, we requested our ‘correspondent to give 
us the results of his experience with it, and we 
hope to learn more of it. A striking instance, 
or rather two instanees, in which a plant usu- 
ally ranked as a weed, is. considered valuable, 
occurred to us in a recent visit to a western 
state, and by a remarkable coincidence three 
gentlemen, one from ‘Central Illinois, and 
two others, brothers from -Tennessee, all 
wished to learn the name of a grass which they 
in widely separated localities had found to be 
of value. We heard from them high praise of 
the grass, and when the specimens were pro- 
duced, both proved to be the same—Panicum 
Crus-galli,a grass familiar to all eastern farmers 
as “ Barn-yard grass,” and by them regarded as 
a weed, the presence of which is an index of 
careless cultivation. This species is an annual, 
and is remarkable for its wide distribution; it 
is found in Europe and Asia, and in America 
is met with all across the continent, often in 
places where it is difficult to believe it was in- 
troduced, and under different aspects present- 
ing such a variety of forms that it is not to be 
wondered at if botanists have called it by many 
names, as sometimes it departs widely from 
the type. But few grasses are more affected 
by the character of the soil, and it is not un- 
usual to find specimens in a highly manured 
spot, or in the rich bottom lands of some west- 
ern and south-western rivers, reaching four or 
more feet in hight, with correspondingly ample 
foliage and flower clusters, while on poor soils 
it is so reduced in size and Iuxuriance as to ap- 
pear like quite a different thing. The engrav- 
ing on the next page shows the extremes to 
which this reduction may be carried. The 
larger cluster, at the left hand, shows in natural 
size the upper portion of a plant as it ap- 
pears in common soils, a foot or soof the lower = 
part being omitted. By the side of this is / ~ 
placed an engraving (B) of a whole plant of the 
full size, as it occurs on the Mauvaises Terres, 
or “Bad lands” of Nebraska. Though but an 
inch or two high, these starved forms have all 
the characters of and are unmistakably Pani- 
cum Orus-galli, The grass not only presents great 
variety in its stems and foliage, the sheaths of 
the leaves being sometimes very rough with 
coarse hairs, but in the density of its panicle 
or flower-cluster, and especially in the awns or 
bristles which accompany the flowers; in some 
cases these are nearly wanting, and again are 
two inches or more long, and by their length 
and abundance give the plant a very striking — 
aspect. Our object in calling attention to the 
Barn-yard grass is to get evidence in regard to 
the extent to which it has been used asa forage 
plant, and the value placed upon it by the © 
farmers who have tried it. In tne cases above 
referred to, the Illinois gentleman has a farm 
of 5,000 acres, and puts up for winter feed all 
he can get of this grass, and he is sure that he = 
finds it profitable. The Tennessee gentlemen,’ 
also large cultivators, assure us that the Barn- 
yard grass will furnish on a given area of soi 
more valuable forage “than any other p 
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whatever.” This is strong language, and the 
positiveness of these gentlemen makes us wish 
for more evidence. It is in such cases as these 
that we see the great need of Experiment Sta- 
tions in this country. Half a dozen cattle fed 
in the ordinary way, and the same number fed 


gon, is a large one, there being several hundred 
species, a dozen or more of which are found 
within our own territory. They are peren- 
nials, with erect, branching, and mostly rigid 
stems and coarse foliage; the flowers are 
crowded in axillary or terminal spikes, and are 





solely upon Barn-yard grass, for their fodder at 





BARN-YARD GRASS.—(Fanicum Crus-galli.) 


least, would, with frequent weighing, give pos- 
itive results. It is only by actual tests that the 
real feeding value of cattle foods of different 
kinds can be estimated, and few private farm- 
ers have the time, if they have the ability, to con- 
duct such experiments. We need Experiment 
Stations, and we need experimenters as well. 
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Broom Sedge—(Andropogon Virginicus). 

“ Broom Sedge,” which is not a “ sedge,” but 
@ grass, is to many southern farmers and plant- 
ers a great bugbear. As soon as a field is 
thrown out of cultivation it is overrun with 
this plant, which spreads rapidly and encroaches 
upon cultivated land if carelessly permitted to 
doso. We have had numerous enquiries from 
readers in the southern states as to the best 
methods of getting rid of this weed, and occa- 
sionally we have specimens of different grasses 
sent tous as “broom sedge,” showing that in 
some localities this name is given to other plants 





than the one to which it properly belongs, 


adding another to the many instances 
th show the confusion that exists among 
on names of plants. Though sometimes 
** broom grass,” it is generally known as 
sedge,” its proper botanical name being 
2 Virginicus. The genus, Andropo- 








of two kinds: staminate or neutral, and fertile; 
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these flowers, (or spikelets), are placed on the 
stem of the spike; or cluster, in pairs of one 
sterile and one fertile one. The fertile flower 
terminated by a long bristle or awn, has sta- 
mens and a pistil, and is placed directly upon 
the stem of the spike ; the sterile flower, which 
may contain stamens only, or be empty, and a 
mere rudiment of a flower is lifted above the 
other upon a little stalk of its own. The cen- 
tral stem of the spike, and the little stalk of 
the sterile flower are covered with long silky 
hairs; the sterile or male flower is often hairy 
also, a circumstance which gave the name to 
the genus, Andropogon, being from the Greek 
words for man and beard. These are the chief 
characters of the genus; the species differ in 
points not readily given in a popular descrip- 
tion, as the plants are considered as difficult 
even by botanists. The “broom sedge,” (A. 
Virginicus), is found from southern New Eng- 
land southward, being most abundant in the 
warmer parts of the country; it grows in 
clumps; the usually erect stems being two to 
three feet high, and with the leaves, are at 
flowering time of a purplish-brown color. The 
flower spikes, sometimes nearly concealed be- 
neath sheaths, and often upon slender stems, 
are about an inch long, in pairs, and so clothed 
with very soft, dull-white hairs, as to conceal 
the flowers; in this species the sterile flower is 














quite absent, there being not even a rudiment 
of it, though the stalks upon which it should 
standisthere. This plant is a variable one, and 
presents so much difference in size and in the 
disposition of the flowers, the sheaths, leaves, 
etc., that it has been given several different 
names. There are two or three related species, 
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BROOM SEDGE.—(Andropogon Virginicus.) 


that have much the same general appearance, 
which are no doubt included under the same 
common name, and so far as the farmer and 
planter are concerned, may be regarded as the 
same, but the “ broom sedge’’ of the Carolinas, 
Georgia, and Florida, is the one here given. 
The engraving gives the upper portion and the 
base of the stem, of the natural size ; the leaves, 
which are mostly erect, are here curved, to 
bring them within limits. By means of the 
hairs attached to the flower and its stems, the 
seed is readily distributed, and the plant soon 
takes possession of idle ground. Intelligent 
farmers regard the plant as useful rather than 
as an evil, and say that its presence indicates 
that the land is of good quality. 

When burhed in winter it grows up from the 
root and furnishes a good and very acceptable 
pasture for horses and cattle early in the spring. 
It is a trouble only to poor farmers, good ones 
regard it as a valuable green crop for plowing 
under, and easily get rid of it when they wish 
by turning the sod. The stems answer as a 
substitute for ordinary straw for various uses, 
and southern nurserymen prefer it to that for 
packing trees in bundles. Broom Sedge never 
establishes itself as a weed in cultivated fields, 
except when permitted to do so by the most 
careless cultivation, in which cases the farm- 
ers and not the weed are to be blamed. 
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German or Parlor Ivy. 


—<—_— 


The true Ivy (Hedera) is one of the most 
valuable plants for in-door decoration, but it 
grows too slowly, especially when young, to 
meet the wishes of the impatient cultivator. 


VARIEGATED GERMAN IVY. 


We know of nothing which is more tractable, 
or more satisfactory, if time be given it, than 
the true Ivy. It will grow where there is but 
little light, and may be trained over doors, 
windows, picture-frames, and in various other 
ways that have been pointed out in former 
volumes. If one only has a few plants to start 
with, time and care will do the rest. For those 
who wish to produce an immediate effect, or 
wish some green vine to make the room cheer- 
ful, while the slower growing Ivy is making its 
growth, the plant known as the German Ivy is 
just the thing ; indeed many are contented with 
this as the sole climber for their window-gar- 
dens. We have not been able to trace the in- 
troduction of the plant now so generally known 
as German or Parlor Ivy; it was scarcely 
known twenty years ago, and now it is one of 
the most popular of plants, being not only used 
to run over window frames, but as a trailer in 
hanging baskets and in vases, and is often seen 
covering an out-door screen, a use to which its 
rapid growth in summer especially adapts it. 
Though called ‘German Ivy,” it is neither 
“German,” nor an “Ivy.” Its native place is 
the Cape of Good Hope, and its botanical place 
is in the Composite, where the Sunflowers, 
Asters, Golden Rods, and a vast number of 
other well-known plants belong. Its botanica] 
name is Senecio scandens, (and it has been called 











S. mikanoides,) which would be rendered as 
“Climbing Groundsel.” The plant, so popular 
in this country, seems to be very little known 
in England. The standard English works on 
horticulture do not mention it, and the only 
reference that we find in a pretty full collection 
of such works, is in one called “ Domestic Flori- 


culture,” in which a large share of the illus- 
trations are taken from the American Agricul- 
turist, as well as many of its teachings. This 
work says: “ This is a quick-growing window- 
plant, not often met with in this country,” al- 
though common enough in the United States. 
The name German Ivy being eminently inappro- 
priate, we prefer for the common name of the 
plant Parlor Ivy, as half of the name, at least, 
is descriptive, it being eminently a “parlor” 
plant, but will grow just as well in any other 
room—even the kitchen. Its leaves bear some 
resemblance to those of the Ivy, but are much 
more delicate in texture, and more toothed on 
the margins. In ordinary cultivation it does 
not flower, a fact not to be regretted, as it 
bears clusters of rather common-looking, dull- 
yellow flowers. Indeed the only instance we 
have known of its blooming was in 1865, and 
in February of that year we gave the only en- 
graving of its flowers that we have seen publish- 
ed. Planted out-of-doors, it makes a wonder- 
fully vigorous growth, and will quickly cover 
a screen or trellis, but it is chiefly valued for 
in-door use. It possesses every quality that 
makes it a valuable window-plant. It grows 
rapidly, has ample foliage of a pleasing green, 
is not liable to the attacks of insects; it may 
be kept as small as may be desired by pinch- 
ing, or it may be made to run all around a 


window, or, if wished, will cover a screen to 
curtain it, or it need not climb at all, but simp- 
ly trail from the edges of a suspended basket, 
or pot, or from a vase. Not the least of its 
merits is the ease with which it may be propa- 
gated, and it is a capital plant for the novice to 
use in making his or her first attempts to mul- 
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CHEROKEE ROSE.—(See next page -) 


tiply plants by cuttings; every joint placed in 
sand or in soil, will take root, and form a new 
plant, and if one has a single plant to begin 
with, the number can be multiplied indefinitely. 
It is to be obtained of every florist, and is sold 
at a very moderate price. The plant responds 
readily to good care, but it will stand a great 
deal of neglect—though we do not recommend 
it, or any other plant, on this account; the 
chief precaution to be taken is not to allow it 
to freeze; being so very succulent, it will not 
stand frost. Our remarks thus far apply to 
the ordinary form of the plant. It was the 
good fortune of Mr. J. Humphrey, a florist at 
Elmira, N. Y., to originate a variety of the 
German Ivy with distinctly marked foliage ; in- 
stead of being of the usual pleasing green, it is 
variegated in a striking manner with yellowish- 
white, all the leaves having more or less greeit 
in them, as shown in the engraving. This 
novelty is now in the hands of Mr. Peter Hen- 
derson, who is making a careful trial of it, be- 
fore offering it to the public. In a note accom- 
panying the specimen, from which the engrav- 
ing was made, Mr. Henderson says, “if it will 
only grow as freely, and show the same vigor 
of the plain-leaved, it will be a most beautiful 
plant.” We quite agree with Mr. H. in his 
view of the value of the variegated German 





Ivy, and appreciate the moderation with which 
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he speaks of it, before he has given it a fair 
trial. We hope, for the sake of all lovers of 
fine house-plants, that this may show sufficient 
promise to warrant Mr. H. in offering it for sale. 


, 
—— 


The Cherokee Rose. 


—~<—- 


In the southermost states a rose has long 
deen known as the “Cherokee Rose,” and is 
now largely used for hedges. Under the im- 
pression that it was a native species, it was 
described by Michaux as Rosa levigata, and 
the native origin of the plant has been advocat- 
ed by various writers. After the death of 
Elliott, the eminent botanist of South Caro- 
lina, some of the manuscripts left by him were 
published in the Southern Agriculturist, 
Charleston, 1831. One of these was an article 
upon the culture of the “ Cherokee, or Nonde- 
script Rose, as a Hedging Plant,” in which he 
says: “The history of this plant is obscure. 
It was cultivated before the Revolution, by the 
late Nathan Hall, Esq., at his plantation near 
the Savannah River,” giving it as his opin- 
ion that it was brought down from the moun- 
tains, by some Indian traders, and stating that 
Kin found it on, or near, the Cumberland 
Mountains, in Tennessee. In early times the 
foreign trade of Charleston was extensive, and 
there is now no doubt among those who have 
investigated the matter, that it is an Asiatic 
species, which, in the congenial climate in 
Georgia, South Carolina, and the neighboring 
states, has made itself quite at home, and 
while it has all the appearance of a native, 
it is really an old species, long ago described 
as Rosa Sinica. The Cherokee Rose, a name 
which will hold, whatever botanical title may 
be given it, is an evergreen, with very long, 
almost vine-like stems, and dark-green, beauti- 
fully glossy leaves; its long shoots are furnish- 
ed with strong, hooked prickles, and these har- 
den with the wood, and make the plant a very 
formidable one. The flowers appear, in the 
southern states, ih very early spring, aud are 
produced in the greatest profusion. Where 
the plant has grown at will, and festeoned 
itself upon neighboring trees, its shoots, literal- 
ly covered with flowers, hang down for 20 to 
40 feet. The flowers are single, and of a very 
pure white, contrasting beautifully with the 
dark-green of the foliage. Our object in call- 
ing attention to this plant, is two-fold. First, 
as a hedge plant. Those who have written 
upon hedge plants for the southern states, 
prominent among whom was the late Thomas 
Affieck, of Texas, place the Cherokee Rose in 
the very front rank, for beauty, strength, and 
permanence. In some of the southern states 
there are hedges at least 50 years old, in full 
vigor. It is very likely, judging from the fact 
that the Cherokee Rose has not been injured by 
several exceptionally cold winters in the south- 
ernmost states, that it would succeed as far 
north as Maryland and Virginia. It is readily 
propagated by cuttings, about 6 inches long, 
made in the fall. Mr. Affieck’s plan was to 
have small trenches spaded across the hedge- 
row, at distances of three feet apart; these 
trenches were 15 inches long, and in each were 
set three cuttings; soon after the first cultiva- 
tion of the corn, he worked the hedge-row, 
eradicating all weeds, and pulling up all the 
plants in the cross-rows, but one. The next 





“ winter the plants are to be cut back to withina 
' foot of the ground, and after that allowed to 


" Yun at will, laying in the shoots as they grow 


_ in the line of the hedge. When the hedge has 
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reached a sufficient hight and width, it is kept 
within bounds by an annual winter pruning. 
A second reason for noticing the Cherokee rose, 
is to call attention to it as a winter-blooming 
greenhouse plant in the northern states. Our 
people who have conservatories and green- 
houses, get plants from the ends of the earth, 
and neglect those which grow, so to speak, 
close at home. A few amateurs around Boston 
have learned the value of the Cherokee rose, 
and grow it to their great satisfaction. It was 
first introduced there, as we are informed, by 
the late Col. Perkins, (whose first greenhouses 
were built in 1806), over 50 years ago; the 
original plant is still vigorous and prolific, and 
from this was propagated the plant which fur- 
nishes us the material for an engraving; this 
plant is now some 20 years old, and covers 
about 100 square feet of a lean-to house, being 
planted out in a confined border ; it has not 
succeeded in pot culture, as its roots require 
abundant room. It receives a severe pruning 
in September, and has plenty of liquid manure 
while it is growing and blooming, which is 
from the first of December until the middle of 
May. From 200 to 300 flowers are cut daily 
from this plant; though single, the buds and 
flowers are much admired, and especially 
suited to florists work. This rose is eminently 
worthy the attention of florists, and it is not 
the least of its recommendations, that it is gen- 
erally free from the attacks of those insects 
which so infest other greenhouse roses. 
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Notes from the Pines. 
——~< --— 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


When Col. Waring sent his last ‘“‘Ogden Farm 
Paper’’ from some obscure corner in Germany, I 
little thought that my next ‘‘ notes’? would be 
from among ‘the Pines” of a not at all obscure 
portion of Georgia. Suffice it to say that these 
notes come from within two miles of the Savannah 
river, and so far as “‘ Pines” go, if I do not write 
from ‘‘ The,” I do write in full view of some, and, 
indeed, many ‘‘ Pines.’? Fromrthis charming coun- 
try retreat, where there is on one hand a view of 
the distant city, on the other, the high lands of 
South Carolina, and still farther to the left, the 
“‘sand-hills ’’ of this portion of Georgia, there are 
to be seen pines which leave those which have 
given to myplace its name quite in the shade. 
The leading species of these 


Southern Pines 


are first, and most abundant, the “ Old-field,” or | 


“Loblolly-Pine” (Pinus Teda), which is found 
everywhere, from a few inches to 50 and 100, and 
sometimes even 150 feet high. It is called ‘‘ Old- 
field’ from the fact that it is one of the first things 
to spring up on land that is thrown out of cultiva- 
tion, and in a surprisingly short time covers the 
ground with a young forest. The wood, though 
of second quality, is found useful for many pur- 
poses, but it is much less resinous than that of the 


Long-leaved Pine, 


or the “yellow pine ’’ (P. australis), which is, as one 
writer says, ‘‘ one of the great gifts of God to man.”’ 
This is the wonderful source of turpentine, rosin, 
pitch, tar, and other products, which I need not de- 
scribe ; my object in mentioning it at all is to call 
attention to the great beauty of young specimens, 
3 to 10 feet high ; these have a few branches below, 
while the leader is clothed with leaves 12 to 15 
inches long, and being of a most vivid green, are 
charming specimens, and worthy of being planted 
for ornament wherever they will stand the climate. 
The country people sometimes call this the ‘‘ Broom- 
Pine ;”’ they cut off the top of a young tree, and 
bind a cord around a portion of the upper leaves, 
stripping off the rest, leaving the bare portion of 
the stem for a handle, and thus make a rude, 





but serviceable broom. One of thé very commen 
trees all through this country is the 


China-Tree or Pride of China 
(Melia Azedarach), though it is oftener corrupted 
into “ Chaney-tree.”” The rapidity of its growth,, 
its dark-green and handsomely-cut foliage, and its 
pleasing, though not showy, lilae-scented flowers, 
make it very popular as a shade-tree in both town 
and country. Isaw at the nursery of P. J. Berck- 
mans, Esq., near Augusta, a very striking variety 
of this tree, all the branches of which are erect, 
and reach about the same hight, forming an um- 
brella of foliage as perfect in form, as if it had 
been trained into shape, and warranting the name, 
umbraculiformis, or umbrella-shaped, which Mr. B. 
has bestowed upon this variety. Among other 
striking trees to be seen at Mr. Berckmans’ ex- 
tensive establishment are evergreens, both conifers 
and broad-leaved, to which northern cultivators 
must be strangers, except as small specimens un- 
der glass. What do you think of 
An Avenue of Magnolias, 

the Great Southern Magnolia (1. grandiflora), a 
fourth of a mile long? Ihave seen no fiver sight 
in tree-planting than this. This tree barely escapes 
death at Washington and Philadelphia, and every- 
where north of these points must be housed in win- 
ter. This avenue is of seedlings, set out about 15 
years ago, and the trees will now average 25 feet in 
hight, though some are much taller. Mr. B. attrib- 
utes his remarkable success to planting for his 
avenue seedlings only one year old, mere pot- 
plants, an operation which much amused his neigh- 
bors, who believed in setting large trees, but subse- 
quent success has abundantly justified his judg- 
ment, and our friends who wish to set out this 
grandest of southern trees, will do well to follow 
this example. One remarkable feature in this ave- 
nue is the great varicty presented by the trees, 
which, being all from the seed of the same species, 
are unlike in size and habit, in color and expanse 
of foliage, and in vigor. Some make grand and 
perfect pyramids of the darkest foliage from the 
ground upwards, and so thick that a bird can 
hardly make its way through it; others bear only 
a few light-colored leaves at the ends of the 
branches. Two of the trees are grafted specimens 
of the variety ferruginea, remarkable for the dark 
rust-colored down on the underside of the leaves; 
but the most remarkable of all is one tree which 
the French would call vemontant, as it blooms 
more than once during the season, often having 
flowers as late as October. The beauty of these 
Magnolias is enough to tempt one to remove toa 
clime where such things are possible. When I Icft 
home, in the middle of October, we had already 
had severe frosts, and it was sharp work to save 
those tender plants which needed to go 


Into Winter-Quarters, 

In three days I reached here, where scarcely any- 
thing but the varieties of Coleus, and other plants 
which, like that, succumb to cool weather, even 
before there is actual frost, shows that winter is at 
hand. Here Dablias are still in full bloom, and 
tender vegetation has suffered more from dry than 
from cool weather. I went out this morning among 
the fig-trees, and found scarcely a leaf injured, 
while the late crop was still ripening. 

Could I exchange my ‘‘Pines” for a home 
among these southern ones, I sLould probably hes- 
itate before accepting it, though there are many 
things here very tempting to a lover of plants. The 
climate has of course its drawbacks, but a locality 
where one can have 


Camellias as Door-yard Plants, 
and many other plants that must be housed with 
us, growing freely in the open air, presents strong 
attractions. In the cemeteries are hedges of Cape 
Jessamine, Japanese Privet, true Laurel, (Zaurus 
nobilis), Pittosporum, Laurestinus, and other »road- 
leavyed evergreens, growing in perfect condition. 
The great coniferous evergreen here is the 

Golden Arbor Vitz, 

which is so unsatisfactory with us, but here finds a 
congenial home. It is not possible to find a more 
perfect ornamental hedge than some I havc seen of 
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this tree ; not a decayed leaf or a vacant spot to be 
found, but a perfect unbroken wall of the richest 
olden green. A little plant of the Tea Olive, 
(Osmanthus fragrans), about two feet high, has 
been one of the pets of my greenhouse, for I know 
of no fragrance more exquisite than the flowers of 
this afford. Near the door of the house from which 
I write, is a plant 10 feet high, which has been 
loaded with bloom. The shrub which has pleased 
me most, because I have so often read of it, and 
never before seen it in flower, is the 


Strawberry Tree, 

as it is called in England, but quite different from 
the plant so called with us. Ours is an Huonymus, 
while this is Arbutus Unedo, a native of southern 
Europe, and naturalized in Great Britain. The 
- specimen here is about 8 feet high, and as regular 
asa haystack; the clusters of Lily-of-the-Valley- 
like flowers are so numerous as to greatly hide the 
dark evergreen foliage, and the beauty of the whole 
is enhanced by the appearance here and there of 
clusters of globular, strawberry-like fruit, which 
ripens at flowering time, but is the result of the 
bloom of the preceding year. The fruit is globular, 
the size of a small cherry, rough on the surface 
with small prominences, yellow at first, but bright 
scarlet when ripe, and eatable, it being, though 
very seedy, pleasantly acid to the taste. We do 
not know how far north this tree will succeed, but 
‘ I ean heartily commend it to every lover of fine 
plants in the southern states....I cannot under- 
take to make a catalogue of all the plants that are 
common here, but strangers to northern gardeners 
...-At this season the ornamental grounds and 
flower gardens make a better showing in favor 
of the southern climate than do the 


Vegetable Gardens, 

which are now very barren. The only things I 
have seen in them are sweet potatoes, turnips, a 
few cabbages, and many collards. This last is 
seen everywhere; if there is a garden at all it.is 
sure to contain collards. The English works and 
the few American writers who mention collards, 
speak of them as any cabbage plant that has not 
headed; the English say that they are cabbages 
taken as soon as “large enough to bunch,’ and 
cooked as greens; Fearing Burr, usually so accu- 
rate, falls into the same error. To my surprise, the 
work so generally full as White’s ‘‘Gardening for 
the South,’? does not treat of them, while this 
month at least this is the only green vegetable to 
be seen all through the country. White simply 
says, ‘‘all the cabbages in hot climates, without 
proper care, are prone to run into coleworts or 
eollards.’”? Several friends here, well versed in such 
matters, assure me that the above is all wrong, and 
that the southern collards are as distinct a variety of 
the cabbage as savoy, kale, or any other, and so far 
from being a young cabbage plant, it is a variety 
80 well fixed in its ways that it never will head. In 
proof of this they point out the plants now grow- 
ing, the seed of which was sown last spring, and 
though the outer leaves spread as widely as in any 
cabbage, there is no sign of a head, and will not 
be. I have looked up the matter in the several 
seed catalogues at hand, and find that Thorburn & 
Co., (John St., N. Y.), are the only ones who seem 
to understand the matter; they offer under a dis- 
tinct head, the seed of ‘‘ Collards, Georgia grown”’ 
seeds, and give directions for sowing. It has not 
fallen to my lot to taste them, but I am assured by 
several good judges, that after they have been 
touched (‘‘ nipped ” they say here) by the frost, they 
are superior to any other form of cabbage, not ex- 
cepting the Savoy. For fear that some of your 
readers living near New York may think I am talk- 
ing about the Kale, I wfll say that I am as familiar 
with that as Iwas formerly ignorant of Collards, 
and know that the plant is as unlike kale as the 
Savoy is to an Early York; the plant is to all in- 
tents and purpdses a long-legged, sprawling-leaved, 
and rather narrow-leaved, unheading cabbage. I 
am so impressed with its distinct character, and 
have heard so much of its superior qualities, that I 
hope next year to make a trialof it. The seeds are 
sown, and the whole after-culture the same as 
for late cabbages. 
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Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
— > - 

The Family Circular. 


I have heard of a capital contrivance for regular 
communication between the scattered and busy 
members of families. Let us call it the Family 
Circular, and this is the way it works : 

A brother in Ohio sends a letter toa sister in 
Central New York. She replies as she pleases to 
this letter, and communicates matters of general 
family interest, but instead of sending her letter to 
the brother in Ohio, sends it along with his letter 
to the father and brother and sister and others of 
the family who live on the homestead in Massachu- 
setts. Here all who can, or who wish to do s0, con- 
tribute letters, and the increasing budget is for- 
warded to Amherst. Increased yet more it moves 
on to Worcester. Weightier still with wit and wis- 
dom, it goes thence to Boston, a big budget indeed ; 
and one of the best things that goes by mail. Here 
the letter from Ohio is removed from the packet, 
but its loss is made up by the contributions from 
Boston members of the family. So in due time the 
Ohio brother gets his sister’s reply to his letter, and 
all the other replies and communications. Hé takes 
out the New York sister’s letter, adds a fresh one 
of his own, and sends all that has been communi- 
cated since that sister wrote, to her. 

So now, each time around, at each station, a let- 
ter, simple or compound, is subtracted, and a 
fresh one added; and once a month each brother or 
sister hears from all the other members of the fam- 
ily. Isuppose no one is prohibited from writing 
directly to any other not in turn. They can, at 
least, write what business or privacy they choose 
on postal cards. 

This is the next best thing to family meetings, 
which are often of so difficult achievement, that 
they are extremely rare after the children are all 
married and have separate families to care for. 

It is common to forward from one to another let- 
ters from members of the family who are most sel- 
dom heard from, but I had never before heard of 
such regular epistolary circulation throughout a 
family as this I have reported. I fancy that many 
seattered families, like the one into which [f was 
born, will gladly hear of such an easy and delight- 
ful mode of intercommunication, and will regular- 
ly follow the example. There are ties stronger 
than those of blood to people who have had a birth 
above that of the animal, but the ties of family are 
strong, and should be tenderly cherished. - They 
should not make us narrow in our sympathies, but 
they may warm our hearts into greater love for all 
humanity. An unkind brother or a selfish sister 
can not be a true philanthropist; and I suppose 
that the hoped-for reign of ‘‘ peace on earth and 
good wiil among men”? is helped forward far more 
by simple brothers and sisters who just aim with 
loving hearts to do their daily duty faithfully, in 
field, or kitchen, or shop, than by any professional 
philanthropists. 

Reading for the Family. 

This matter can hardly be safely allowed to take 
care of itself. Bright children will have something 
to read, and if good books and papers are not sup- 
plied to meet their need, they will accept of almost 
anything in their place. One of the best things 
that parents can do for their children is to cultivate 
in them a healthful taste for good literature. This 
alone is sometimes equal to,a ‘liberal education.”’ 
Many men and women, who justly take rank 
among the best informed and most cultivated peo- 
ple in society, owe more to their thorough and sys- 
tematic reading than to any school or college. 

I wish that newspapers had more faith in the 
existence of innocence and of genuine childhood. 
Doubtless there are plenty of pert unchildlike chil- 
dren, but I wish there were fewer paragraphs in the 
papers indicating that their horrible sayings and 
doings are considered laughable, What if George 





Washington never did burst into tears and throw 
himself into his father’s arms, exclaiming that he 
could not tell alie. That little story is nota bad 
one, though it may not be correct history, but the 
newspaper thrusts at it are positively vicious. Why 
must our daily and weekly newspapers scrape to- 
gether so many accounts of horrible crimes ? Some 
papers are far worse than others in their selection 
of items, and in the comparative prominence given 
to elevating or corrupting statements of news. So 
there should be careful judgment exercised in 
choosing a daily or weekly newspaper. 

Interesting books are desirable for family reading 
on winter evenings—books that are alike interest- 
ing to old and young. There are good books that 
meet this demand, not “ written down” to the sup- 
posed mental necessities of children, but so clearly 
expressed that all can easily comprehend them. 

Quite young children become very much inter- 
ested in good novels, when read aloud, but such 
mental fare is not nearly so wholesome, though it 
may be the best of its kind, for growing children, 
as are “The fairy tales of science and the long re- 
sults of time,’ or, in other words, interesting rec- 
ords of science and history. Novels are more or 
less love stories, and these are a stimulus not the 
most desirable for unfolding childhood. Moreover, 
there is danger that when the mind has begun to 
feed upon. novels, its tone will be so far impaired 
as to produce a morbid craving for reading of an 
exciting character. It is the safer way to cultivate 
in youth an interest in useful facts about the world 
we livein. Fiction has its place, and a useful one, 
but it is so easy to take, so attractive to most minds, 
that it is not necessary to labor to cultivate a taste 
forit. It is a great mistake to condemn fiction en- 
tirely. I have sométimes regretted that I was_ 
taught to hold the name “novel’’ in such abhor- 
rence, that when I had an opportunity and leisure, 
at the age of sixteen, to read as many of Walter 
Scott’s Waverley Novels, as I chose, 1 dared not 
touch them because they were novels, 

Wedding Presents, 

No doubt the splendid array of wedding presents 
made to wealthy brides is often tedious and taste- 
less enough to provoke plentiful criticism. But I 
think it must be a very pleasant thing to assist in 
giving a modest young couple a “setting out”; 
especially if they are going directly to housekeep- 
ing. There is almost no end of useful presents 
that might be contributed, for we all know how 
many things it takes to furnish a house and to 
stock a farm. It is pleasant fora married pair to 
earn most of these things together if they have 
health and a good business; but if they begin poor, 
and their family increases, they will find it hard 
enough to struggle through the early years of mar- 
ried life, even with many a lift from sympathizing 
friends. 1am not pleading that expensive presents 
should be given to such beginners, but useful 
household articles not too costly for the giver’s 
purse, nor too fine for the recipient’s use. A kind 
of conventionality often rules in this matter. Cer- 
tain things are supposed to be suitable for wedding 
presents, and of these the bride sometimes gets 
more than enough. This is all nonsense. Any- 
thing is suitable for a wedding present, which can 
be made of use or give pleasure by its beauty. 

Winter and Spring Wheat. 

Now I know what was the matter with that “‘ best 
winter wheat graham flour,”’ which I wouldn’t have 
in the house if I could get better. My provider 
believes in that rule about the dictionaries—“ Get 
the best °—and persisted in getting for me neatly- 
put-up sacks of graham made of “white winter 
wheat,” until I showed him that fully two-fifths of 
the whole sifted out as coarse bran. I had to sift 
it in order to get it eaten at all, for not only the 
children’s stomachs, but my own, revolted at such 
coarse fare. Then he doubtfully bought me cheap- 
er stuff, graham-meal made of spring. wheat, and 
that we ate with gladness of heart and without sift- 
ing. When I did sift some occasionally, the pro- 
portion of bran was much less and of finer quality 
than in the winter wheat graham. So I fancied 
that there was some cheating about the latter, un- 
til I moved into the country ard procured my gra- 
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ham flour of a neighbor who raised his own wheat. 
Beautiful meal he sold me as long as he raised 
spring wheat, but as soon as his much-admired 
plump winter wheat came back from mill as gra- 
ham, there was the same lumpy looking meal, with 
the same proportion of coarse bran, as in the dis- 
earded winter wheat graham of the groceries. I 
write of Minnesota grain. People come here from 
the east firm in the faith that winter wheat is supe- 
rior to spring wheat, and amid many discourage- 
ments they manage at last to get to raising the win- 
ter wheat, and then discover that the best white 
flour, the patented “ gilt-edged’’ flour which com- 
mands the highest price of any in our whole coun- 
try, can not be made from their winter wheat, but is 
made alone from Minnesota spring wheat. ‘ Gran- 
iola,” too, much like wheaten grits, but a little nicer, 
can only be made from “hard spring wheat,”’ such 
as is raised in this latitude. I have read nothing 
about the graham made from the various kinds of 
wheat, but my own experience satisfies me that of 
wheat raised here, the spring wheat is decidedly 
preferable. 
Children’s Winter Clothes. 

There is such gross neglect of some of the plain- 
est rules of common sense and health in the dress- 
ing of children, that one can hardly mention too 
often the necessity of dressing growing children 
warmly. There may be sufficient warmth about their 
bodies, where waists and skirts are made of numer- 
ous thicknesses, but the extremities are almost al- 
ways dressed in too thin or too few garmeuts. Re- 
member that no woolen stocking is sufficient pro- 
tection for a leg below the knee. There must be 
added either trousers or leggins, or warm under- 
drawers. Fora littie girl, there should be a com- 
plete under-suit of flannel, (cotton and wool, or soft 
all wool), composed of long-sleeved waist and long 
drawers (ankle fitting) buttoned together at the 
waist. Over this full colored flannel drawers, but- 
toned around the leg below the top of the stock- 
ing, are not too warm, Warm drawers are always 
more sensible than so much warmth in skirts, which 
should be as light and scant as convenient on ac- 
count of weight. 
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Milk Shelves for the Kitchen. 


eo 


In many farm-houses the kitchen is obliged to 
serve numerous purposes; amongst others it has 
to serve as the dairy, in which the milk is set, and 
the cream is kept, especially in the winter, when it 
is the warmest spot in the house. There is nothing 
objectionable in this, if the kitchen is kept scru- 
pulously clean, and well ventilated. But a well- 
contrived cupboard, kept specially for the milk and 
cream, where they may 
be safe from dust and 
drafts, and yet have 
proper ventilation, will 
be a great advantage. 
Such a cupboard is 
shown in the accom- 
panying engravings. It 
is made to fit into a 
corner, being six-sided, 
where it will occupy 
the least room, or be 
i2 least in the way. It 
~ should be wide enough 
e to hold two ten-quart 
pans across it, or four 
upon each shelf. This 
will be nearly or quite 
8 feet outside measure. 
It is unnecessary to 

make it any larger, as this will be ample for win- 
ter use, where ten cows are kept. Fig. 1 shows the 
closet finished and closed. Fig. 2 shows a section, 
- or the closet as though it were cut in two down the 
enter. A post is placed in the center, which holds 
the racks or shelves. This is square. The shelves 
eld up by cross-pieces, which are let into the 

of the post, and are firmly fastened and 
in the engraving. They are six 





quart shallow pan. Each shelf holds four pans. 
To post is made to turn round, so that, as one pan 
is put on the shelf, it is pushed on one side, 
and room appears for another. As the closet is 
made with six sides, 
there is no waste 
space. It may be 
made round, if de- 
sired. The whole is 
covered with fine 
wire-gauze, or fine 
net ; mosquito net- 
ting, doubled twice, 
will keep out dust 
and flies, but wire- 
gauze, when it can 
be afforded, is much 
the best. The low- 
est shelf is kept 
~ so far from the bot- 
tom, as to give space 
for two or three 
cream-crocks. Many a handy boy, who is supplied 
with a few tools, can easily make this closet. If 
the post creaks when it is turned around, a few 
fine chips of soap, or a little powdered black-lead 
should be forced down into the socket with 2 piece 
of wire or a feather. No oil or grease should be 
used. The bottom of the post should be made 
exactly as it is drawn in the illustration at figure 2, 
































Fig. 2.—SECTION OF 
SHELVES. 
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Stationary Wash-Tubs, 
ae 

One of the greatest conveniences amongst what 
are called “the modern improvements” in a 
city house, is the stationary wash-tub. It relieves 
the house-wife or the domestics from much heavy 
lifting, and lightens the labor of that very neces- 
sary but very disagreeable business, the weekly 
washing. Fortunately this improvement can be 
introduced very cheaply into any kitchen, as it 
stands upon his own merits, without depending 
for its usefulness upon any of the other improve- 
ments generally associated with it; as for instance, 
the kitchen boiler and asupply of hot and cold 
water from pipes and taps. It is convenient but 
not necessary to have the water flow directly into 
the tubs, and as few country or farm houses are 
provided with any water supply but the pump out 
of doors, this is fortunate. Any and every farm- 
house can be supplied 
with two of these tubs, 
whose owner can afford 
to spare seven dollars. 
The relieving of the 
hard worked wife, from 
the heavy and injurious 
lifting required, when 
the common tubs are 
used, is well worth 
this sum every month. 

In figure 1 is asection- 
al drawing of the tub. 
Itis made of two-inch white pine or cedar plank. It 
is 21 inches wide at the bottom, 25 inches wide at 
the top, 31 inches long, all outside measurement, 
and 15 inches deep inside. The top is 31 inches 
from the ground, which is a proper hight for the 
use of a moderately tall woman. The tubs are 
generally made 
in pairs, some- 
times three are 
made together, 
and are sepas 
rated from 
each other by 
a partition of 
two-inch 
plank. They 
are covered 
with lids which 
shut down 
closely, and 
may be used for an ironing table, or for other useful 
purposes when it may beconvenient. Fig. 2 shows 
the finished tubs with a wringer fastened on the 





Fig. 1.—sncTion OF TUB. 





Fig. 3. OUTLET PIPES. 





, Which is large enough to hold a ten- 





partition between them. The tubs are fastened to 





the wall of the kitchen, in a place where there will 
be sufficient light. 


The waste water is discharged 





Fig. 2, _—STATIONARY TUB COMPLETE. 


by pipes fitted into the bottom, which are closed by 
metal plugs secured to the side of the tubs by 
small chains. The pipe, for convenience, may be 
placed between the two tubs, from each of which 
short branches, as seen in figure 3, may lead to the 
outlet. The pipe discharges into a drain, which 
carries the waste to a pit or cesspool, where it may 
be absorbed by some material which will thus be 
made yaluable for manure. In making these tubs, 
use clear and well-seasoned lumber, the joints ac- 
curately fitted together, and a coating of thick 
white lead and oil should be given to every joint 
before it is put together. Unless made in a work- 
man-like manner, and with tight joints, these tubs 
will be a source of annoyance instead of comfort. 
We have recently seen a very valuable improve- 
ment upon these wooden tubs, in the shape of a 
porcelain or earthen-ware one, in the sloping front 
of which, inside, is made in the material of the 
tub, a’series of corrugations, exacily like those of 
the common wash-board, and intended as a sub- 
stitute for it. It is, in fact, a fixed wash-board. 
These tubs are durable, and are very cleanly. 


———av 
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How to Make Sour-Krout. 
—_—>—- 

In some cases cabbage is a very necessary article 
of winter food. In mining or lumbering camps, 
where salt pork, beef, beans, and saleratus bread, 
are the principal articles of food, preserved cab- 
bage is the best vegetable that can be used. Un- 
like potatoes or most other vegetables, except 
onions, it is not injured by freezing when properly 
prepared, and the acid produced by the fermenta- 
tion of the cut cabbage is very healthful. Many 
farmers depend upon salt meat for their winter sup- 
plies, and a certain portion of acid vegetable food 
is a wholesome change. To keep cabbages fresh is 
often inconvenient, and if it is stored ina warm cel- 








Fig. 2.—BENOH FOR CUTTING CABBAGE. 


lar, the smell arising from their gradual decomposi- 
tion is injurious to milk or butter, and doubtless, 
when the cellar is below the dwelling-house, to 
health also. Perhaps in most cases, when cabbage 
is used in winter, it would be better to make it into 
sour-krout. This is done by splitting the cabbages, 





taking out the cores, slicing them into shreds, 
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packing them with alternate layers of salt in a 
clean, sweet barrel, and placing a weight upon the 
top of the mass. In a short time the cut cabbage 
ferments, and parts with a quantity of water, which 
forms a brine and covers it, that is as long as it is 
kept down by the weight. To do all this by hand, 
or without proper appliances, is laborious and slow. 
There is, therefore, in use a set of 
tools and implements specially 
adapted for the business. There 
are the corer, fig. 1, by which the 
stalk is taken out quickly and with- 
out splitting the cabbage, the 
slicer, fig. 2, and the vat, fig. 3. 
The corer is something like a 
cheese or butter trier, sharp on the 
end and the edges. It is thrust 
into the cabbage at one side of the 
stalk and twisted around, and thus 
brings out the hard core. The 
slicer is a table, in which some 
long knives are placed diagonally about a quarter 
of an inch apart. A box-frame, without any 
bottom, is made to fit in grooves upon each side 
of the table, and slide up and down. This box is 
filled with cabbages, which are pressed down by 
the hands as it is slid back and forth over the 
knives, and the shredded cabbage falls into a basket 
or tub beneath the table. <A heavy sprinkling of 
salt is then thrown on the bottom of the vat, and a 
layer of about six inches of the cut cabbage is 
placed evenly upon the salt. If desired, some 
caraway or coriander 
seeds are added. Then 
another layer of salt is 
spread over the cabbage, 
and thus alternately until 
the vat is filled. A loose 
head is then laid upon 
the cabbage, the follower 
shown in the engraving is 
laid across the head, and 
the screw is applied. In 
afew days the brine ap- 
pears on the top, when 
the screw is turned a few 
= “ times, so as to get as much 
: = mes as possible to the surface, 
eae <=> after which most of the 
Fig. 3.—vVaT FOR KROUT. b:ine may be dipped off, 
leaving only enough to cover the krout and pre- 
vent access of air. The fermentation removes most 
of the strong flavor of the cabbage, and leaves it 
very sweet and agreeable. When the krout is 
taken out for use, it should be rinsed in clean wa- 
ter, but does not require the soaking or washing 
needed by that made in the ordinary manner. 








Fig. 1. CORER. 
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December. 


When you know that the Latin word decem means ten, 
you will infer from what has been already said, that this 
was the tenth month of the Romans. This, by the Al- 
manac, is the first month of winter, and the Almanac is 
more nearly right than when it calls March the first month 
of spring. In December we have more short days and 
long nights than in any other month. We here have the 
grand long evenings, so fine for study and for play, and 
we think that winter is not so bad a season after all, as 
it briags us many pleasures, and those are generally the 
pleasures of home. Then above all, this is the month in 
which Christmas comes, which, as the old song says, 
“comes but once a year.’*—Do you know what Christ- 
mas is, the day enjoyed by young and old, the day on 
which the saddest is glad, and on which the poorest 
heart rejoices? What Christmas is can hardly be told 
more briefly, and at the same time give the whole of it 
more in full thaaeee pleasant story, by a young lady, 
given elsewhere," *The Night before Christmas.” 
To New England people and their descendents, this 
month brings to them another anniversary which they 
delight to observe, On December 22d, 1620, the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth, and the Anniversary of ‘‘ Fore- 
fathers’ Day”? is by many carefully observed. When 
you get older, if you have not already done so, you will 
read of all this, and learn how much this little band of 
people had to do with making our country what it now 
is, But Christmas overshadows this and all other anni- 





versaries ; it is kept nearly all over the world, and deser- 
vedly, as it celebrates the great event of history, and a 
joyous one, for from sunrise there will, on that morning, 
run round the world, a greeting in which we shall all 
join in wishing you and every one A Merry CHRISTMAS. 


— rr + > ee 
Some Fine Things for Boys and 
Girls. 
Probably our young readers do not often look at the 
business columns of the paper, and we would just hint 


to them that they may be interested in looking into the 
Publishers’ Premium List. They will find that a great 


many fine and useful things are there offered in sucha 
manner that young people can get them /ree—that is 
without paying out money, but only by expending a lit- 
tle time. If you read what is said in the premium list 
you will see that not only young men and women, but 
even small Boys and Girls can get up clubs of subscribers, 








which wore away all the rest, and left this fragment 
standing alone! Yon can judge of the size of the rock by 
that of the man who stands near it. The Zgyptian 
Sphinx, you know, has a human face, and viewed from a 
certain point, this rock shows one also. If you look 
sharply at the picture, you will see tliat our American 
Sphinx is not, if we may judge from the pictures, much 
behind its eastern namesake in good looks, but this was 
probably made ages before the Egyptian thing was 
thought of. That which travelers go so far to see, may 
after all be looked upon as only a modern imitation, Let 
us thank Mr. Fargo for thinking of the boys and girls. 


— Oe 
The First Passenger Train. 


When you look at a railroad train, do you ever think 
what a wonderful thing it is?—Probably not if you see 
one often. If the stars should shine only once in ten 
years, what a wonder they would be, but now starlight 
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THE FIRST RAILROAD PASSENGER TRAIN IN AMERICA. 


and receive a premium for doing so. Many thousands of 
persons have become subscribers to the American Agré- 
culturist. through the agency of boys and girls from § to 
i5 years old. Children are usually very successful in get- 
ting subscribers, for when a child goes to an older per- 
son and respectfully shows him or her the paper, the 
older person is very apt to look at it, for there are few 
who do not like children, and those who would at once 
say ‘no’ toa man, without looking at the paper, will 
examine it if presented by a boy or girl, and there are 
few who once fairly look at the paper, who do not want 
it. You should know enough about the paper yourself, 
to he able to show the person what is in it, and how it 
tells something about almost everything, and that it has 
articles suited to all parts of the country. If the man is 
not a farmer, show him that the Houschold and Boys and 
Girls’ Departments are such as he wants for his family, 
wherever they may live. 

If you interest other boys and girls in the paper, they 
will tell their parents of it and thus help make it known. 
Most young persons can gather three, five, ten, or more 
subscribers, and the premium list will tell you what arti- 
cles you are entitled to as a reward 
for your trouble. Besides the premi- 
um you will gain something else of 
value, because you will be learning 
how to do business ; to approach others 
respectlully, to show what you have to 
dispose of to the best advantage, and 
to keep proper accounts, will all be of 
use in after life. The present month 
is one of the best for getting sub- 
scribers, and the premiums will be 
especially useful for the Holidays. We 
know several whose first earnings 
were in getting subscrilers for the 
American Agriculturist, and though 
now grown up, they keep on and send 
a list every year. 

——+oo—— 


The Sphinx Rock. 


Perhaps you will think this is a 
‘‘ puzzle picture,” such as we have 
shown you in former months. It is, 
and is not. In one respect this differs 
very much from the others, which were 
mere fancies of the artist; this is not 
a fancy, but.a real thing made by the 
Great Artist and Architect of all things. 
You are indebted for this to J. G. Far- 
go, of Genesee Co., N. Y., not far from 
whose farm this remarkable rock is 
situated, and he sent a very excellent 
photographic portrait of it. He thinks that “The 
Sphinx” is a very appropriate name for this rock; we 
do, too, and if you have read about Egypt, you will agree 
with him that this natural monument greatly resembles 
the noted artificial Sphinx, now partly buried in the sand 
in that country of wonders. The picture shows that the 
Sphinx consists of two, if not three, different kinds of 
rock. What an astonishing power it must have been, 














is a matter of course. So with the railway train—could 
we see it only at long intervals, how we would study all 
its parts, and admire its mechanism, and be almost awe 
struck that a small quantity of water, boiled on the lo- 
comotive, could exert sufficient power as to move such a 
weight with such speed! But familiarity with all grand 
things makes us regard them as matters of course. 
When you look at a train upon a first class railroad of 
the present day, its ‘palace cars” like parlors on wheels, 
its monster locomotive, all built for strength and speed, 
with every bit of steel and brass shining like silver and 
gold its great head-light, its screeching whistle, the cab 
for the engineer, with all its curious contrivances, its air- 
break, which allows the driver to stop all the cars at once 
-—-when you look at all this, do you suppose it was so 
from the beginning? Do you think that when railroads 
were first 1n use that the trains were in aN things like 
those we have at present? Not at all; likeall other great 
inventions—such as mowers and sewing machines, the 
perfection in railroad-trains of the present day has gone 
on by gradual steps from very rude beginnings. We 
came across the other day a picture of the first passen- 
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THE SPHINX ROCK. 


ger train ever run in this country, in 1831, and give you 
a copy of it that you may see how great have been the 
changes and improvements. The pasgenger car, you will 
see, is just an old fashion stage-coach put upen a truck. 
Even to this day the cars in England are made like three 
coaches together, with entrance from the sides. The 
tender looks much like the modern express wagon, and 
the wood is some of it in barrels, and some stacked up-- 
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the water is, we suppose, somewhere in the bottom of the 
wagon. Then the locomotive, what an odd affair it 
seems, with the cylinder up in the air; and the unfortu- 
nate engineer exposed to the weather and the cinders— 
just compare this with the poorest train that is now 
run, and you will see that in railroad matters some im- 


provement has been made within less than half a century. 
— —+ 0 > ae 
The Mechanical Donkey. 


Aunt Sue and others have something to say about 
Christmas presents which girls may make for their 
friends, young and old, but they have not provided for 
the boys. Those boys who can work with carpenter's 
tools, or with the nice little bracket saws, such as we 
figured some months ago, can make numerous useful and 
ornamental articles for their mothers and others, and 
they hardly need any suggestions, but the smaller boys 
would like to make something. A very amusing thing to 
give a younger brother or sister, is what we have called a 
“* Mechanical Donkey,” and we think we can show you 
so plainly how to make it, that yuu will nced but little 
help from an older person. The 
materials ueeded are: a piece of 
thin paper; a picce of card or thin 
paste-board (some business or 
show-card, or thin paste-board 
box, such as are generally thrown 
away at the country stores) ; a bit 
of wood; a piece of string; a 
small weight of any kind, and 
some paste or gum. In the first 
place take your thin paper, (com- 
mon note paper will do, or any 
other kind that will show the 
marks through it), and lay it upon 
the diagram, and with a pencil 


you will have to make several trials; if the string is 
short the motion will be quicker, and if longer, slower. 
If your card is white, you can make the eyes, nostrils, 
the shading around the head, ears, legs, and elsewhere, 
with a pencil, as shown in figure 5, but if you have colors 
and know how to use them, you can paint the animal of 
the proper color. If it does not work at first, have 
patience, and try to find out where the trouble is, and 
remove the cause ; if properly made it will work, for we 
always try such things before giving them to you. Ifyou 
can draw, you can make other animals in the same man- 
ner, such as a bird moving its head and tail. 


Impudence Rebuked. 


A party of collegians on board a steamboat were 
amused at the staid and somewhat quaint appearance of 
an old member of the Society of Friends, whom they 
forthwith began to criticise with more freedom than 
good taste. At last one of the most forward of the party 
volunteered to “draw out’ the Quaker for the amuse- 








ment of his friends, and, amidst their suppressed laugh- 





copy the outlines of figure 1. 
These lines will show through 
most kinds of writing paper, and, 
if the first you try is not thin 





enough, you can hunt up some 
piece that will let you see the 
lines ; copying in this way is called 
“tracing,” and in tracing you 
must be careful that the paper 
does not slip, else your drawing 
will be all wrong, and you must 
begin over again. Hold the paper 
in place with the fingers of one 
hand, while you use the pencil 
with the other. After you have 
traced figure 1, goon and do the 
same with figures 2 and 3, ob- 
serving to put the dots for holes 
just as they are in the diagram. 
Now with paste or gum, fasten 
these tracings upon your stiff 
paper or card, and let them dry. 
It will be better to put a weight, 
such as a heavy book, upon them, 
so that they will dry flat. When 
dry,cut out the pieces, following 
the lines exactly ; you may find it 
better to use a knife than scissors, 
at least for the place under the 
belly, using a smooth piece 
of board to cut upon. Having cut out the parts, they are 
to have holes made with a small awl or a large needle, 
just where the dots are. The head and legs are then to 
be put on as in figure4, which shows the rear side ; the 
head is fastened to the body by its upper, and the leg by 
its lower hole ; use a coarse thread, or very fine cord, 
making a knot at one end, then, when through the holes, 
secure by a large knot on the other side, tied close up to 
the picce. To make the animal stand, fasten on a flat 
stick, as in a, figure 4. You can putin a couple of tacks 
from the other side,-or gum on two pieces of bent card, 
as shown at d, in the figure, putting the stick between 
them, and winding a thread around the card and stick, or 
by gumming them tothe stick. Place this stick upon the 
edge of a shelf or table, and then puta book or somethiag 
heavy on the end of it, the donkey will stand. To sct 
him in motion, you will need a piece of coarse thread 
from half a yard toa yard long, make a knot in one end, 
pass the other end through the hole in the neck, and 
throngh the hole in the leg, and make a knot there so 
that it will not slip out, as seen in figure 4. Now if you 
pull the string, and all works right, up will go the head 
and the leg, and when you slacken it down they will go 
by their own weight; if the parts work well, you then 
can apply the “ motive power,” which is a small weight 
fastened to the string, as shown in figure 4. Pull this to 
one side and let it swing, just like the pendulum toa 
= —_ and first the head will rise and then the leg, these 

going up and down in the most amusing manner. 

} size of the weight will depend upon the thickness of 
erwiee the ease with which the parts move, and 


) 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The initials and finals form the names of two musical: 
instruments. 
1. A young animal. 
A city in Pennsylvania. 
New York, 7%. 
dweller. 


2. Horizontal. 3. An animal. 4 
5. Dishonorable. 6. A lake in: 
A man’s name. 8. An animal. 9. A 
HERBERT J. K. 
DECAPITATIONS. 
1. Behead a woman, and at once 
A man is left in place. 
2. Behead a portion and you have 
Science or subtle grace. 
3. Behead ‘to gratify,” : and then 
A sort of contract’s left. 
4. Behead a solitary one, and lo! 
You leave one as bereft. 
CONCEALED BIRDS. 

1. Oh! ma, can’t you take Mac away, he teazes me... 
We went as far as Montauk Point. 3. The mules went 
with us all the way. 4. We were nearly turned over at 
the top of the hill. 5. Hurry, Nell, or you will be left. 
6. Will you lend me a dollar, Kate, fora day or two? 7. 
Althongh at first jet black, it eventually turns white. 8, 
The deep snow renders the roads i impassable. Marry. 

SQUARE WORD. 

1. Amistake. 2. Spacious. 8. Clothed. 4. A Greck 

letter. 5. A mount in England. SALLIE. 


Star Stare. 




















THE MECHANICAL DONKEY. 


ter, struck up a conversation with him, which was 
speedily turned to religious matters. ‘‘I don't believe 
much in the Bible,” said the collegian. ‘‘ Does thee be- 
lieve in France?” asked the Quaker. ‘Yes, Ido. I 


never saw it, but I have plenty of proof that there is | 


such a country.” ‘ Then thee does not believe anything 
unless thee or thy reliable friends have seen it?’ ‘No; 
besure I don't.”” ‘Did thee ever sce thy own brains?” 
“No.” ‘Does thee believe thee has any brains?” 
Amidst the titters of his companions the graccless stu- 

dent turned on his heels and walked off, a sadder if not 
& wiser man. 


me QP 
Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 
ANAGRAMS OF SHAKESPEARE’S CHARACTERS. 


1, Count Osteh. 6. Lady Clare Nowis. 

2. Priory Cook. %. Hett’s hog. 

3. In Cabal, 8. Mad Cate Bhly. 

4. Mr. I. Dana. 9. Karl Inge. 

5. Poet Clara. 10. Rover Dyb. Enien M. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMAS, 

1. Iam composed of 15 letters : 


My 11, 14, 2. 8, 5, 3, 10, is a daring fellow. 
My 15, 9, 4, %, 43 is holy. 
My 15, 12, 6, 13, is to adapt. 
My whole is a lovely flower. 
2. [am composed of 14 letters: 
My 6, 3, 10, 9, 14, is a girl’s name. 
My 1, 2, 5, isa dwelling. 
My 4, 1i, 13, 14, is a fish. 
My 7, 6, 12, is generally pleasant to take. 
My 9.8, isa pronoun. 
My w hole is a city of Europe. Euxa G. 


Mary C. GRAVEs. 





CHARADE. 
My first, of a house is two-thirda, 
My second part of (or a) whecl, 
My third (in sound) not far away, 
My fourth is not far from the heel, 
My whole is a disguise, unknown 
Like riddle, till the answer’s shown. 
PUZZLE. 
Take the last two letters of a certain Jake and the first 
two letters of a town, and transpose the letters into a. 
sea, Capt. JoHn W. W. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 

(Fill the blanks with the same words transposed.) 
. [heard the animal under the 
The had to go through three 
Which fruit do you prefer, or 
I saw the away under a bush. 
The name of the was » he used to 
about a good deal. 

. You should buy things at ——— with great z 
C. M. E. 


Quiz. 














2 























SUR go Roe 
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POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 
(Example: Let, letter.) 
To grasp,—a Roman. 3. Ay 
Ended,—a shepherd. 4 . 
A stick,—to roam. 6. An organ,—ancger. 
Anecmblem,—ananimal. 7% A number, —a trades- 
man, Bessie. 
——_-- __ - eb Ge ae 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 
PosITIVES AND COMPARATIVES.—1. Horse, hawser. 2. 


of water, —a 
t 


9020} 


Side, cider. 8. Clove, clover. 4. Pshaw, fete. 5. Home, 
Homer. 6. Oh! oar. %. Corn, corner. 8, Fie, fire. 

NUMERICAL. Enromas.—1. A rolling stone gathers DO» 
moss. 2. “ Brother the sun is going down.” 
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DovuBLE AcRosTIc.—D— ori —C Defoe’s Crusoe. 
E—ndeavo—R 
F—lambea —U 
Oo—- ti — 
E— mbry —O 
S— pok —E 
Names oF Rivers ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED.—1. Ca- 
tawba. 2. Leaf. 3. Black Warrior. 4. Savannah. 5. James. 
6. Cowpasture. 7. Pamunkey. 


DraMonD PUZZLE.— 


P 
AU 


7 


eH 2ACp 


tice 
Ga 


E 


<] 


QnZrry 
Qn 


CHARACTERISTIO INITIALS.—1. John G. Whittier, 2. Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant. 3. Schuyler Colfax. 4. Michael Angelo. 
5, Daniel O’Connel, 6. Bayard ‘laylor. 7. Abiaham Lincoln. 

"7, §. Arthur, 9. Grace Greenwood. 10. E . No 
Southworth. 

Cross Worp.—Cheerfulness. 

Pr.—One of the most important rules of the science of 
manners, is an almost absolute silence in regard to yourself, 


See ECE SOLER ERE Re 


Send communications intended for Aunt Sue, to Box 111, 
P. 0., Brooklyn, N. Y., and not to 245 Broadway. 


———— + mm 
Aunt Sue’s Chats. 


E..ten F. G.—A very “cheap, simple, and pretty de- 
sign for a statuette-stand for mantel-piece’? may be 








made with a little of the cloth known as ‘ Turkey- 
red,” and a piece of board three-eights of an inch 
thick. Cut the board into three pieces: one, six 
inches by seven ; one, ten inches by eight, and one, ten 
r by thirteen. Round off the 

ee corners of one end of the latter, 
| like fig. 1. Fasten on to this 
some ‘‘turkey-red,” in three 
box-plaits, like fig. 2, by small 











} 
| ——— tacks on the back, driven in to 
l the head. Then fasten a plain 
Fic. 3 piece of turkey-red on the back 
Fig. 3. 


(cover the tacks) by turning down 
the edve of the cloth a little distance from the edge of 
the wood, and basting it round with a needle and thread. 
Cover the two square 
pieces with cloth. Place 
the smaller on the larger, 
and fasten them together 
with three small tacks— 
one in the center, and one 
at each back corner, as in 
fig. 3. This makes the 
base. Place the largest 
2 picce (with the box-plaits) 
behind the base, and 
fasten them together by 
tacks ; although they may 
; be left separate, if you 
—=—=———_ prefer it, as the wall will 
Fie. 4. support the back; and the 
- thing is complete, and 
makes a very effective stand for a statuette. Of course 
you can use any other color or material to cover the 
wood that may best 
harmonize with the color 
of your furniture. 

















—_ 
Erriz.—If you ‘can 
5 ae sew,’? you can make 
eevee “Uncle Edward” a very 
Fig. 5. acceptable ‘‘ Christmas 


present’ in the shape of 
a vest pin-cushion. I think one in the shape of fig. 5 the 
most serviceable, as it fits the vest-pocket comfortably, 
and long pins may be put in 
one way, and short ones the 
other, Cut your two pieces / 
of card exactly the same 
shape ; cut two pieces of silk 
(or merino) a little iarger 
than thecards. Take a very 
fine needle and thread and 
baste the silk all round the 
cards, turning the. edges 
over, then over-hand them Fig. 6. 
together. Of course your 


mother could tell you just how to do it, but if you read 
this carefully and follow the instructions, you can do it 
all by yourself and need‘not trouble her. 








Then, for “the baby,” you can make a worsted ball. It 
takes a good deal of worsted, but you can use all the 
scraps left from other things, Makea little one first, just 





Fig. 7. 


Fig. 8. 


to learn how, and you can easily increase the size. About 
two and a half inches in diameter is the proper size. Cut 
two pieces of card as large as a an old-fashioned copper- 
penny. Place your thimble on the center of each picce, 
draw a penc:]-mark around : 

it, then cut it out, leaving 
holes in the centers of the 
cards, as in fig. 6. Thread 
your worsted-needle, or 
bodkin, with doubled 
worsted, two or three 
yards long, and wind it 
over and over the two 
cards, as in fig. 7, first one 
color, then another, until 
the hole is filled up, and 
you cannot push the needle 
through any more (fig. 8). 
Now push the point of a 
pen-knife into the edge Fig. 9. 

between the cards, and com- 

mence to cut around, as in fig. 9. Be very sure that the knife 
is between the two cards, then cut all the way round, as in 
fig. 10. Tue a string tightly around the center between the 
cards (after winding it two or three times), then tear out 
the cards, and the worsted will come together. Now 








Fig. 10. 


take your scissors and cut off the uneven ends, so as to 
have the ball smooth and velvety, and you will be de- 
lighted with the effect (fig. 11). 


—_—Sy 
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The Night Before Christmas. 
BY ‘‘ LADY-FERN.” 


The evening was cold, for the north wind was blowing. 
It had been chasing the little grey clouds all day, and 
now the whole sky was full of them. The sun went 
down, but the clouds were so thick that nobody would 
have known it, if the wind had not grown colder, and 
the sky darker. 

“ Tt feels like snow,” said Madame Rubrum Maple, and 
she shivered from top to root. 

“Let it snow, J say!” cried Sir Quercus A. Oak, shak- 
ing all his brown leaves in defiance, “it’s time it did.” 

“I feel scarcely prepared for cold weather,” remarked 
Madame timidly, “‘ my limbs are shaky, and they have 
become so stiff that itis with difficulty Ican bend them. 

‘“‘Madame,” said Sir Quercus, severely, ‘excuse me if 
I tell you the truth, I was brought up to speak it. Your 
limbs are not well proportioned. One of them is at 
least fifteen fect longer than the other, while the lower 
ones are almost too small to be mentioned. You need 
proper training, my friend. No wonder you are shaky.” 

“Hear him talk,’? whispered young Kalmia Laurel 
to little Miss Polypody Fern, who was reclining on a rock 
near by, “the less these great folks know, the more they 
say about it. If he were to speak the whole truth, he 
would have mentioned that he gives Madame so little 
room that she has to grow up high to find the light.” 

“ But, Mr. Laurel,” asked Polly, ‘* what does Madame 
Maple mean by snow? I never heard of it before, és at 
pleasant ? and what is cold weather ?” 

“Delightful! delightful!’’ cried Juniperus V. Cedar, 
Esq., who was standing near, “I have hardly been able 
to grow for the heat all summer, but this coo] breeze puts 
new life into my veins. Why, this is cold weather, and 
as for snow, look on your left-hand frond, my dear.” 

Miss Polly looked, and truly there was something she 





had never seen before. It was very small, very soft, very 
white, it made no noise, and it had scarcely any weight. 
Where had it come from? Not from the ground, surely. 
Out of the sky then. 

“So this is snow,” she said to herself, “it seems bean- 
tiful, but it’s very cold.” 

“Don’t be afraid!” called young Kalmia cheerily, “ it 
won't hurt, it will keep you warm. I’m only afraid there: 
won't be enough of it.” 

‘Enough to give Santa Claus easy riding, I hope,” said 
J. V. Cedar, ‘* the good man has much to do, and far to 
travel with his little steeds to-night.” 


“Bless me,” cried Kalmia Laurel, “I really had for- 
gotten that this is the night before Christmas, That 
accounts for the snow. Who ever heard of Christmas: 
without snow? I must be getting old, if I’m losing my 
memory, but it’s a green old age, at any rate,” and Mr. 
Laurel shook himself in laughing at his own joke. 

“But, Mr. Laurel,” whispered Miss Polypody in sur- 
prise, “‘who is this good Santa Claus with his steeds, 
and what do you mean by the night before Christmas? ”* 

‘* Why, don’t you know? but then these Ferns are 
always too stylish te know what everyone else knows,”” 
said Mitchella Partridge-berry, nodding her little red 
head in scorn. 

At this sharp answer Miss Polypody wished she could 
crawl into the cleft of the rock beside her, but all she 
could get in was her roots, so she was forced to stand, 
covered with confusion. 

‘Come, come,” cried the kindhearted Kalmia Laurel, 
“you know Polly was only born last spring, she’ll- know 
as much as you in another year, Miss Mitchella. Listen, 
my dear, [ll tell you what you want toknow. Some 
people, like Madame Rubrum Maple, don't like cold 
weather and snow. Almost all of your very genteel fam- 
ily have gone to sleep under the leaves, but you, my dear, 
and I, keep awake all winter, to see what’s going on. 
Polly, did you ever see a man, a queer creature, with four 
branches, and a great many small roots on the top of his 
head? He moves very quickly, and don’t care who he 
steps on.” 

“T saw a creature with the fine roots you speak of 
once, but it moved more slowly, and though it did not 
tread on us, it pulled up many of my cousins and took 
them away.” 

“Ho! ho!” laughed young Laurel, shaking himself 
again, ‘it was a woman ; not much difference, except in 
their leaves—clothes—I mean. Well, these creatures 
have some queer ways. On this night every year Santa 
Claus comes for some of us to adorn the festival they 
celebrate on the morrow. He is a man, too—and the 
best of the lot. At this time of the year he visits every- 
one he can, and those he is forced to neglect feel very 
much hurt. It is not himself they care for so much, you 
understand, but the gifts he brings to everyone, espe- 
cially the children.” 

* But what is it all about, and why does he do this at 
the same time every year?’’ asked Miss Polly, who 
always liked to get at the bottom of things. 

“T don’t very well know myself,” answered young 
Mountain Laurel frankly, ‘‘ask Lord Abies Hemlock.” 

“What is your wish, Miss Polypody-?”’ asked Lord 
Hemlock, bending gracefully down to the little fern, 

‘“May it please your Lordship,” was the modest an- 
swer, “why does Santa Claus come this time every 
year?” 

“Listen, and I will tell you. Many long years ago 
our Creator sent a wise and holy person t> teach men 
how to live. This was necessary, for they did not know 
themselves. Now, though this person was the Son of 
God, and came from heaven, He resolved to become in 
all things, except sin, like men, in order that they 
might the more easily belicve his words. So He was 
born in a stable, and his cradle was a manger, and all 
who came to welcome him were three strangers from the 
East. But these strangers brought rich and costly gifts 
to the Christ-child, and now, every year when His birth- 
day comes, men give gifts to those they love, to remind 
them of the Child in the manger, and all the joy He 
brought into the world. 

‘** As for Santa Claus, he has enough to do to carry the 
gifts where they belong. All love him, but especially 
the children, for to them he brings the most.” And 
Lord Hemlock lifted his beautiful branches towards 
the sky again. 

Now, while they were talking, the darkness grew 
deeper and deeper, and the snow fell faster and faster, 
till Miss Mitchella was quite hidden, and Polypody had 
to stretch up to look around. But about midnight, 
when Lord Hemlock had finished his story, and Madame 
Maple was sighing in her sleep, the snow ceased to fall, 
the north wind blew and blew till it blew all the clouds 
out of the sky, and there, behind them, were the stars, 
which had been shining all the while, though nobody 
knew it. Then it was that Mr. Laurel and Mise Poly- 
pody, wide-awake and waiting for something to happen, 
heard a sweet silvery sound far away, and looking 
through the edge of the wood, saw a jolly old man 
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driving a reindeer team furiously down the mountains. 

“Ho! ho!” called Mr. Mountain Laurel, ‘“‘ wake up, 
all of you! here’s Santa Claus steering straight for our 
wood !”” 

In less than a minute the reindeer steeds stopped 
under Sir Oak's broad branches, and Santa Claus jumped 
from his sleigh, calling in a loud, ringing voice : 

“Come, friends, come; who's ready to give me Christ- 
mas greens for the children?” 

At this a great shaking and rustling took place among 
the trees and shrubs; all had saved their best branches 
for Santa Claus. Polly saw with amazement her friend 
Kalmia give up his finest leaves without a murmur, as 
the little man went from place to place, breaking off 
Lord Hemlock’s handsome branches, and Lady Arbor 
Vite’s bunches, taking some of Juniperus Cedar’s twigs 
and Baron Pine’s tufts. All these he threw into his 
sleigh, already stuffed with boxes and bundles, and with 
a merry “ Good night” was off again. 

Miss Polypody was so full of excitement that sleep 
‘was out of the question, so she watched and waited 
through all the still night. And it chanced, for want of 
something better to do, she fell to gazing at the eastern 
sky, as thick with little stars as the air had been with 
snowflakes. Now, a little while before the dawn, in the 
deep blue space above the hills, a beautiful star arose, 

‘and shed its mild radiance across the fields of snow. 

“Tt is the Star in the East!” cried Lord Hemlock, 
and then the best thing of all happened. Now, if you 
had been there, you would have heard nothing but the 
wind sighing in the pines, and among the bare branches; 

‘bat Polypody heard something very different, and yet 
the same. For all the trees and plants, and the brown 
grass of the meadows were singing the most beautiful 
music, sweet, and clear, and low, and this is what they 


pang: 
_ “CHRIST Is BORN, CHRIST 18 BORN, ON CHRISTMAS 
Dax om THs monnmre!" 


POOR ROB 





Poor Robin Red-breast. 


“What a cad picture!’ will be the remark of many a 
little one who looks at the above. We often give you 
pictures that are funny, but even children know that there 
are many things in the world that are not at all funny, and 
that boysand girls do not always laugh. Soour pictures 
cannot always be the kind to laugh over, but when we do 
give a sad one, it is always for a good reason. In this 
case we give you the picture because itis a very good one 
—one of the best of an English artist, who is famous for 
his drawings of animals of all kinds. Some sharp-eyed 
boy may say, “* That isn’t a very good picture of a robin,” 
but he must remember that our robin, and the bird called 
by the same name in England, are two different birds ; 
ours is nearly twice as large as theirs, and they are unlike 
in other respects, but they are related, and both agree 
in being very domestic birds. You may think it is easy 
enough to draw a dead bird, but it is rarely that you sec 
a picture that tells its story so plainly as this one 
does. You see at once that poor Robin died of cold 
and starvation. Snow everywhere, and not any thing 
to be found to eat—a sad case indeed. Another reason 
for showing you this picture, is to remind you that 
what is represented in it happens over and over with us 
every winter. Most of the birds of the northern states 
go away hundreds and hundreds of miles each winter to 
find the warmer climate of the southern part of the coun- 
try, where food is abundant, and there is rarely any 
snow to cover it. But some birds stay all winter, and 
others come from farther north, and there are but few 
places in the country where there are not several kinds 
of birds. Even some robins stay at the north all winter, 
but they are not apt to show themselves. Did you ever 
think how dull it would be were there no birds at all 
during the winter; and how much more cheerful they 
make it by flying about with their pleasing ways and 
merry chirpings? How tame they get, and they scem 





IN RED-BREAST. — ngraved for the American Agriculturist, 


to know that near the houses—at least near some 
houses—is their safest place, and that there they will 
find food. So in the winter remember the birds, es- 
pecially when the ground is covered with snow. After 
a heavy snow storm, all the berries and little seeds 
are quite hidden, and if the snow stays long the birds 
must die, unless they can find something to eat 
upon the top of the snow. At these times the birds 
gather around the houses and barns, and made tame by 
cold and hunger, they are no longer shy and wild, but 
will allow you to come very close to them. It must bea 
very thoughtless boy who would abuse this confidence, 
and injure the poor hungry creatures. If you wish to 
know how hungry they are, just throw out some food! 
Now let every boy and girl think of the suffering birds, 
and feed them regularly. Choose some place, such as the 
top of a low shed, or the roof of a piazza—any place out 
of reach of the cats, and feed the birds there ; they will 
soon learn to come regularly, and when one or two find 
out the place, others will somehow learn it and come 
too. The food may be crumbs from the table; seeds 
swept up from the hay mow; cornor other grain cracked 
by pounding it small enongh, or any such things. It will 
be some trouble, :you may think, but if you are really 
fond of birds, you will get sufficiently paid for the trou- 
ble, by the pleasure of seeing them eat and of seeing 
how happy they seem. They will often try to sing in 
their way—for these winter birds are not very fine, 
songsters—to show you how grateful they are. Then the 
satisfaction of knowing that you have made any living 
thing—even a tiny bird—happy, ought to be sufficient 
reward for this act of kindness to the birds. One thing 
more: do not forget that the birds want water as well as 
food. You would not like it much if you could only get 
some snow or bits of ice when you are thirsty. If there 
is not a trough where the birds can drink, contrive 
something that will hold water, and break the ice, 
so that the birds can reach the water every day. 
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Pure Gum 


RUBBER BOOTS. 


Will outwear any other Rubber Boots, 
and are 


WARRANTED 


not to Crack. Made expressly to my 
own order by the 


‘‘CANDEE RUBBER CO.,’’ 


of New Haven, and differ from Com- 
mon Rubber Boots, in being entirely 
free from adulterative mixtures. 


I have sold these Boots for a long 
time, and every pair has given perfect 
satisfaction. Beware of Imitations. 


This is the only ABSOLUTELY 
**PURE’”’ Rubber Boot in the Mar- 
ket. None Genuine without the 
CANDEE CO’s. stamp on the heels. 


Any size Expressed C.O. D. Send for 
price-list. Correspondence Solicited. 


Z.B. HEYWOOD, 


Wholesale and Retail dealer in all 
kinds of Rubber Coods. 
321 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE YouTH’s COMPANION, of Boston, is a thoroughly 
wide awake paper, having among its contributors such 
writers as J. T. TRowBRIDGE, EpwarD EGGLESTON, Rey. 
W. M. Baker, Dr. I. I. Hayes, GkorGr M. Tow1E, Louisa 
M. AtcoTt, ReBeccoa HARDING Davis, HARRIET PRESCOTT 
SPOFFORD, LovIsE CHANDLER MOULTON. No writers more 
attractive in the country, and no publication for young 
pe — more enterprising and useful. 


Menry Ward Beecher on Clothes 
Wringers. 

After a constant use of the UNIVERSAL CLOTHES 
WrincGer for more than four years in my family, I 
am authorized by the ‘‘ powers that be”’ to give it 
the most unqualified praise, and pronounce it an in- 
dispensable part of the nae? of honsckouping. 











For coasting, skating and all kinds of 
out of door amusements, parents should 
provide their children with Boots and 


Shoes made with CABLE SCREW 
WIRE. See that they have the Patent 
Stamp. For sale by all dealers. 





A Gentleman’s Residence is not con- 
sidered complete without a billiard table.) That desir- 
able article can now be bought for $100, $125, $150, $200, up 
to $5 i. complete. Send for Cat: ulogue to 

L. DEI DECKER & & CO., Cor. Cani ul & Centre Sts., N. ¥. 


And Ni ot 






pS Se ee 
WILL WIND | ANY WATCH Wear Out. 
By mail, 50 cents. ng 


ag sale by W: chenalers. 
free J. S. BIRCH, 37 Maiden Lane, New York, 





From Maine to California millions of 
children are wearing SILVER TIPPED 
Shoes. Why not? they are the cheap- 
est and never wear through at the toe. 
Try them. For sale by all dealers. 





FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN, 


One of the most beantiful country seats in western New 
York, with 15 acres of land (more land can be had if de- 
sired), right in the heart of the great fruit section, Eight 
hundred young pear trees just coming into bearing, with 
plenty ot peaches, small — oe, &c. Address for parti- 
culars and price, PU RDY, Rochester, N. Y. 





TRY THE “Poultry Nation” 2 months, only 10 cts. Ad- 
dress “ Poultry Nation,” Birmingham, Erte Co., Ohio. 





Our Combined Catalogue for 1876, of 


EVERYTHING 


GARDEN! 


Sent Free to all Applicants. 


Our large Illustrated Catalogues of Seeds 
sand Pants, numbering 17° pages, and con- 
taining 2 colored plates, sent on receipt of 
50 cents. 


Llahenelersanres 


35 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 








(CIRCULAR.) 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 

P. O. Box 5,509. New York City, 

This is a combination of capitalists to supply the consum- 
ers of Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
principle : 

We have experienced agents in all the best districts of 
China and Japan to select Teas especially for our trade. 

We expect every consumer of Teas to render us all the 
assistance they can in carrying out our enterprise, as we 
make a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY 
(and allow no middlemen to make any profit on our impor- 
tations), which will enable us to supply them with Teas at 
prices lower than have ever been known, and of those fine 
qualities that seldom reach the interior, being sold only in 
the large cities and among the very wealthy. 

Hoping the consumer will take an interest in our enter- 
prise, and send at once for a circular with full explanations 
of how to proceed to obtain our goods, we remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 


9 e 
Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No.8 Church Street, 
P. 0. Box 5,509. New York City. 
a en according to Act of Fen Corti in January, 1874, 
the Consumers’ iaeon ting Tea Co., in the Office of the 
L brarian of Congress, Washington, D 


SENT FREE 


Samples of Cloths, Fashion Sheets, Rules 
for Self-Measurement, etc., on application, by 


Freeman & Woodruff, 


(A. Freeman, late of Freeman & Burr.) 


CLOTHIERS 


INQUIRE FOR 


W. A. DROWN & GOS 
UMBRELLAS. 


PHILADELPHIA and NEW YORK 
The qualities marked with their name are confidently 
recoinmended. 


Sep -wP 
TOOLS. a ae 





241 Broadway, N.Y., nearly 
opposite new Post Office. 








Blacksmiths, Carpen- 
of ee “ rs Saas Farm of echanics. odliusnated 
Catalo 42, y addre 


WIGHTMAN, “wre Cornhill, Rane ass. 





MAGIC LANTERNS 


Stereopticons of all sizes ana prices, for parlor entertain- 
ments and public exhibitions. §@7 Pays well on small in- 





vestments. [#~ Catalogues free. 
M'ALLISTER, . Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N. Y 


W ‘Yy A. COVERT & CO., Pedakh 
® Commission Merchants, No. 112, aren a 
New York. “ ree om and prompt returns.” 

for our weekly Price-Chrrent and Marking Piste.) 








Established in 1843, 
Agricultural Implements and 
Farm Machinery, Seeds, 
and Fertilizers. 


A full assortment of the best standard, as well as of the 
latest improved kinds, constantly in stock and for sale by 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


189 & 191 Waiter Street, (P. 0. Box $70), 
NEW YORK CITY. nm 


Bogardus’s Patent Universal Eccentric Mills 


for Grinding Bones, Pot Shells, Ores, Uld Crucibles, Fire 
Clay, Guanos, Oil Cake, Feed, Corn and Cob, Tobacco; Snufi, 
Sugar, Salts, Roots, Spices, Coffee, Cocoanut, Tomatoes, 


Saw-dust, Flax Seed, Asbestos, Mica, Horn, etc., and what- 
ever cannot be ground by other Milis. Also for Paints, 
Printers’ Inks, Paste, Blacking, etc. 
bscribe fi r until they 
know what they 4 aretoust. it apeaks 
for itself. Price only $l per year. 
r home use or market Price 25 cents, postpaid - 
A.M. PURDY, Bochester, 
Very fine and Very ade. 
SEWING 
MACHINES. 
Liberal terms of Exchange 
hS” AGENTS WanTED. “GA NEW icoemnaall 
work than any other ma- 
chine made. 
SIMPLE, PRACTICAL, 
OHEAP 
NOW CALLED : 
BALDWIN’S AMERICAN 4iiapy 
FEED OUTTER. “3 


JOHN W. THOMSON, Successor to JaMES BoGarbDus, 
‘Spee ee White and Elm Sts., N. Y. 
Most liberal terms to clubagents of 
any paper in this country Pure 
LA VERSAILLES, CHERRY, RED DUTCH, 
White Grape, Black Naples, one and two years old. 
for Second-hand Machines 
of every description, 
Knits Complete Stockings, ~ 
Price $30.—every machine 
warranted. 
The Standard Machine & 2s 
for cutting 23 






















~The Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener 
will be sent FRrE3 months to all ape 
3 Free, 
dy’s Small Fruit Instructor 
is a work of 64 ‘ pp. that t: llsin sim- 
T 
A. HANCE & SON, 

Nurserymen and Florists, Red Bank, N. J. 
“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 

either single or double. 
Double Striped Mittens. 
silt ” Agents wanted everywhere. 
ARMOUR KNITTING MACHINE 00., Watertown, N.Y. 


plicants. We do not ask any one to 
ple language just how to grow fruits in aburcance 
‘DOMESTIC 
TIG 
Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO0,, 
Larger and better variety of 
THE IMPROVED piers 














Corn. Atalks, ete, "OS 
W.H. BANKS& CO., "*aace 


Western Agents, 


84 & 36 South Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Y ‘For cutting business 

STE ING DIE S Saas, all sizes. Also 

d plete ovuTFiTrs for 

Clothing Stencils and Ke ge me with Vhich young men are 

a from $5 to $20.0 . Send for Catalogue and samples 
to S. M. SPENCER; 117 Hovover St., Boston, Mass. 


Possess special 
facilities for 
MEYERS & ALLEY Unis, 
Comanmers with Produce, ——_. HITE ome | 
SWEET PpoT a ES, NIONS, APPLES, 
CnANBne Ete. Address, 
RRAY ST., NEW YORK. 


E. & 0. W AR PRODUCE COMMIS- 
1 SION MERCHANTS. 

(Established 1845.) Ko. 38 nit Washin toncat-. N. ¥. 

Reference, Irving National Bank, New York Ci 
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THE Twentieth Edition of our celebrated Seed 
Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to the Flow- 
erand Kitchen Garden, containing upwards ef 200 
pages, including several hundred finely executed engrav- 
ings of favorite fowers and vegetables, and a beau- 
tifully colored chromo, with a Supplement for 1876, 
will be ready Jan. ist, and mailed to all applicants upon re- 
ceipt of 35 cents. An edition elegantly bound in cloth $1.00. 

BLISS’S CARDENERS’ ALMANAC for 
1876 and Abridged Catalogue of Garden and 
Flower Seeds, contains upwards of 100 pages, and em- 
braces a monthly Calendar of Operations and a price-list of 
all the leading Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, 
with brief directions for their culture, A copy will be mailed 
to all applicants inclosing ten cents. Address 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, 


P. O. Box 571%. New York. 





ROOT’S 
GARDEN MANUAL 


is filled with topics of interest to wer gardener and lover 
of flowers... By economy of space, and the use of smaller 
clear new type, it is made to contain one-half as much as $1.50 
books on gardening. Gardeners throughout the country 
commend its practical methods as invaluable tothem, Sent 
for 10 eents, which will be allowed on the first order for 
seeds. Ready December Ist. 
J. B. ROOT, Seed Grower, 


Rockford, Illinois. 








are the best. the world produces. They are planted by a 
miflion people in America, and the result is beautiful Flow- 
ers and splendid Vegetables.’ A Priced Catalogue sent free 
to all who-inclose the postage—a 2 cent stamp. 





S Deke, 
UD 7 Paid 








is the most.beautiful work of the kind in the-world. It con- 
tains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of fine illustrations, and 
Chromo Plates 


Jour Flowers, beautifully drawn and 
co.ored from nature. ice 35 cts, in paper covers; 65.cents 
bound in elegant cloth. 





This is a beautiful Quarterly Journal, finely illustrated, 
and containing an elegant-colored Frontispiece with the 
first number. ice only 2 cents for the year. The frst 
No. for 1876 just issued. 

_ Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y¥. 


_ NEW. FRUITS, 
‘Dutch Bulbs ; New and Rare Plants, &c. 
_ Souvenier du ¢ re ere ay Bouse, PAgamption, Pitmaston 
ich Be, Hace ar Roc Elie” 
Vas s on City, D, C, 













ini ifs rin 












ae ties. 
cation. 


A 


Address, 


GRAPE 


LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA. 
PRICE LIST FREE. 


—— FLORICULTURAL! 
AMERICA 


TO EVERY READER OF THE 


W ACRICULTURIST 


We will send, on receipt of TWO 3ct. Postage Stamps from each, 


Our 8th Annual FLORAL AND SEEb CATALOGUE, for 1876, a work of rare 
beauty and interest, richly illustrated, which Amateurs will prize ; also Directions fof dry- 
ing fresh leaves and flowers, with Dried Specimen; also the applicant’s choice of two 
short treatises—‘‘ First steps at cultivating flowers,” and “ Florictilture as a business for 
women” (state your choice) ; besides description of the HOME FLORIST (our recent 
cheap book on flowers), and to those who APPLY SOON SOON, 2 additional gratui- 
Florists by trade should state such fact. 


Will be sent to old customers without appli- 


LONG BROS., Florists, Secdsmen, etc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


VINES!! 


QUALITY EXTRA, 


FAIR DEALING. LOW PRICES. 
TT. S. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 





LOUIS LEROY, Nurseryman, 


ANCERS (France). 

Fruit and ornamental trees and shrubs. 

t'oses, Camellias, Riiododendrons, Azaleas, Gardenias, 
Magnolias. 

Specialty for Nurserv Stocks, Pear Seedlings, Quinces, 
Plum Seedlings, Mahaleb Cherries, Paradise, Doucin, and 
other stocks. 

General Agent for the sale of above stocks: 


J. DE SAINT ANGE, P. O. Box 207, Rochester. 
Financial Agents: 
PABST & ESCH, 11 Murray St., New York. 
Catalogues sent on demand 





FRENCH PEAR SEED, 
NORSERY STOCK, and ROSES, 


all sorts, in quantities to suit. Send for Price-List to R. J. 
Godwin & Son, Agents, 65 Wali St., New York, or direct to 
EK. T. DICKINSON, Chaienay (par Antony) Seine, France. 








MY ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF VECE- 
TABLE AND FLOWER SEED for (876 
will be ready by January, and sent free to all who apply; 
customers of last season need not write for it. I employ 
forty hands on my five seed farms, growing a hundred 
and fifty varieties of seed, besides importing their choicest 
kinds from the seed growers of Europe. I would particu- 
larly invite the patronage of Market Gardeners, and all 
others who are especially anxious to have their sced pure 
and new, and of the very best strain. 

All seed sent out from my establishment are covered by 
my three warrants, as given in my catalogue. New Va- 
rieties of Vegetables a specialty. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


A SAMPLE OF 
MANY HUNDREDS. 


1005 Clay St., San Francisco, 
Sept. 9th, 1875. 





W. F. Massty & Co. 
ay SY Your Plants, Seeds, &c., do better here than those 


of any we have yet tried. ‘ 
Mrs. GEO. P. WARNER.” 


This lady has had’ plants from us by mail for years past. 
A list of our $1.00 Collections of Plants for 1876 sent free. 
Safe arrival of plants guaranteed. 

Ww. F. MASSEY & CO., 
Chestertown, Kent Co., Maryland. 


FREE 
KLORAL: GUIDE 


Contains oyer 1,200 varietie® Vegetable and 
Flower Sceds. COLORED PLATES. Elegant 
wood-cuts of vegetables and flowers. Handsomest 
Guide Published! 8@ Send for it. 

DETROIT SEED CO., Detroit, Mich. 





AILED 





e +. 
Roses for the Million. 
- One Dollar per Doz. by mail, assorte:| colors. Price Lists 
TYKA MONTGOMERY, Mattoon, Ill. 


e, 
; F EE to all applicants, my Wholesale and Bulb Cat- 
alognes. Fotir_catglogues (the set) - 
free, 1, 





cents, F. K, PHorn1x, Bloomington Nursery. I 








Our Combined WHOLESALE List of 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN! 


(Seeds, Plants, Florists’ Requisites, etc.) 


For the TRADE ONLY, mailed 
free on application, 


LleaHenelersanrer 


85 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 


BRANDY WINE, 
The Most Profitable Raspberry ; 
Tn large quantities, guaranteed true. 


A. HANCE & SON, Nurserymen & Florists, 
Red Bank, N. J. 


M FER th : 


IS Will beg 











mailed free ff 
ve to all appli- 

T! his is 

» of the largest 

: and most comprehen- 

sive Catalogues pub- 

lished; contains about 250 

pages, over 600 fine engrav-{ 

ings, 2 elegant colored plates, 

and gives full descriptions, 

prices, and directions for plant- 

ing over 1200 varieties of Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds, Bedding Plants.& 
Roses, &e., and is invaluable to Farmer, 

Gardener and Florists. Address, 

D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Seedsmen and Florists, DETROIT, Mich. 





HIGGANUM 
MANUPACTURING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers cf Agricultural Implemenis 
HIGCCANUM, CONN. 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER 


FOR 1876. 

This closes the thirty-fourth year of the PRAIRIE FARMER, 
during which time it has been the leading Agrieultural and 
Family Journal of the Northwest, visiting regularly the 
families of thousands, where it has been a welcome guest. 

Its contents are varied, treating of all Farm and Stock 
Industries, News, Markets and Miscellaneous matters, to 
interest both old and voung. i : 

Increased efforts will be made during the coming year to 





make it more valuable than ever. 

Subscription rates payab'e in advance : ¥ 
One copy per year, POSt Paid... .......c.ccececececerecoees $ 2.15 
Six copies ** <3 | awiasnigeaesbeeeebeeereeeew ns 9.90 

‘d ’ * ere ee See eee () 


names, sent at one time. 


FREE! FREE!! 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS tor 18%6 will receive the paper for 
balance of 1875, from the time their names are received, free. 
*.*Fuall Information, Sample Copies, and 
Complete Canvassing Outfit, sent ‘RE on 
application to 
THE PRAIRIE FARMER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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ALLEN’S PLANET Jr. Silver Medal Seed-drills ‘THE 
AND WHEEL HOES PERFECTED FOR ’76. MOLINE WINDMILL, 
They - raged ines oo i ee jacking “ seed > the nena, no 
crushing it, no difficulty with chaffy or soaked seeds, no watchin: MPI IND 
no pes ton or waste at tne ends, ho trreguiarty in depth, no aoe Bor PU NG, GR ING 
no springs or gearing to wear out, no noise, NO EQUAL. No.2, ‘GRAIN, Etc., Etc. 
holds 2% quarts. FIRST PREMIUM . 
No. 3, holds % bushel. at-Great St.Louis Fair, 1874. 
° PREMIUM 







Tak COMBINED machine the AGRICULTURIST PREMIUM, (see Pre- 
mium List), holds 1 qt., and “ is @ perfect seed-sower.” It has one 
pair of hoes ae work, one for heavy furrows, a plow and 
subsoiler. THE DOUBLE WHEEL HOE; works easier, better, and 
siz to twelve times faster than the hand hoe. Wheels can-be set 
two, six, or ten inches apart. It has three different pairs of hoes 
and a pair of subsoilers ; ALL our blades are steel, tempered and 
polished. Will work 6, 9, 10, or 12 inch rows, Two aT ONCE, Often 
saving cost in a day. 

Our NEW polished steel blade HORSE HOE, perfected after ten 
years of experiment, and trial by our S. L. Allen, a practical farmer. 


——————— = > ‘Saves most of the hoeing, and makes the remainder easy ; leaves 
level or ridged as desired, opens furrows, hills, and cultivates shallow or deep, and is a thorough weed killer. cS F O a F A Fr M U 3 E. 


room Cor Ny Tobacco, Cotton, Rice, and Root Growers, and ail 


Especially adapted to the wants of Market- Gardeners, B ay c 
ef ae horoug! = " b ory farmer. Full Descriptive Circulars and testimonials free. Mention 
lovers of thorough work: should be owned by every 4 uth St., Phila., Pa. We must have A LIVE AGENT ia 

No Belts Bellows, or Cranks, the Best’ Made. 
Send 8c. stamp for Catalogue to 


this paper. S. L. ALLEN & CO., Sole Manfrs., 11 
EMPIRE FORGE CO., Troy, N. Y. 


FIRST 
at Rock Island, Ill., Fairs, 1873 and 1874. 
FIRST PREMIUM 


at Scott County, Iowa, Fairs, 1878 and 1874. 
ga” Send for Circular. Agents wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWARDS & PERKINS, 
Moline, Ill. 
G. Mabie’s Patent, July ist, 1873. 








Combined Drill and Wheel Hoe, 





every town. 


THE MITCHELL WAGON. 


THE In use and for sale in 





ee 












Bost Proportioned, |gquuemmmmememmmmmmerss eres = ver 
Sed SS eeyemegtes «| STATE & TERRITORY REID'S WIRE CURRYCOMB 
Best rone . IN THE UNION. is especially adapted to thin-skinned and 
AND restive horses 
All work fully warranted. “It answers all the good purposes of the 


Currycomb without possessing any of its evil 
ist. . 








Lightest Running i SEND FOR PRICE LIST. qualities.”—American Agriculturiat. . 
Wagon in the Market itch . ES ae \ 
g i ’ A. H. REID. 
bags Mite ell, Lewis Brandywine Manor, Chester Co., Pa, 
The original, well known & Co. ’ 


RACINE, WIS. Teh BATTLE CRETE 


“ CHAMPION” HOG RINGER, RINGS, and HOLDER. 


The only Ring invented that will effectually prevent Hogs from Rooting. Be- 
Ww ing a Double Ring, and having no sharp points in the flesh, it does not cause ir- 
ritation or soreness, asin other Rings. The smooth part of the wire being in the 
nose, it heals rapidly. One of our rings being equal to two or three of any other 
ring, makes this ring cheaper than the cheapest. Time and money saved in using 
the Champion. One operation, and the work is done. 

Price of Hog Ringer, 75c. each; Coppered Rings, 50c. per 100; 

Tinned Hog Rings, 60c. per 100; Hog Holder, 75c. each. 


RACINE WAGON. 











CHAMBERS & QUINLAN, Exclusive Manufacturers, Decatur, Ill. MA 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 1s calculated for two or four horses, adapted toany.power, 
Sounds of stove weet per day” Parstinel wighor wile 
r da urn a 
: Every Farmer should Own a out power. Cireular’ Wood Sawing Maciitaes, ar- 
ranged to be used for ripping and cutting off. 













\ ARD’S HORSE AND CATTLE SPICE 

is used by the best horsemen, largest railroad, ex 
press, and livery stables. It is heavily impregnated with 
burdock, rhubarb, and gentian root. It has no superior 
for coughs, colds, worms, loss of cud, .ppetite, or general 
debility in horses or cattle, It purifies the blood and water, 


HORSE POWER Address W. H. BANKS & CO., 


FOR IN-DOOR WORK, Farm M*chinery, Seeds, and Hardware Specialties, 
TWO HORSES 34 &36 South Canal Street, CHICAGO. 








poacraer the system, and keeps the > a health Give ample Power to run 

condition. The above stables have used it for years. A Threshing Machine, 

should be fed by all. means to horses tnat are_recoverin Ased Mil, : SILVER & DEMING FEED CUTTER. 
from any disease. Sold by feed, grocery, and drug stores, A Hay and Straw Cutter, ‘ ~~) New*machine—on new and 
Depot 191 Duane st., New York. A Wood-Sawing Machine, =< greatly improvet plan—capac- 


ity for work nnequaled—has 
distanced all its competitors. 
Betore buying, send for illus- 
trated circular, containing 
certificate of contest with two 
most popular e¢utters in the 
Union, and the results. 
SILVEI®& DEMING 
M’F'G C@Q., Salem, Ohio. 
Also manufacture Endless 
Chain Horse Powers, &c. 


DO YOU WANT 


The agency r your own use, the 
best Turnip and Carrot Cutter in America P 
Turned by a boy, cuts a bushel in less than 
two minutes ; $13 to $16; orthe best hay, 


A Hay Press, 
Send for circulars, to 


W. H. BANKS & CO. 
Chicago. 


A. McELRATH, Manager. 











Ww. & CO. CNG. DER 
24and 36 South Oana) Street. 


Patent Concave Ox-Shoes. 


The only forged ox-shoe made 

\\ with concavity to fit hoof, and the 
H i| : best and cheapest. 

: i — GREENFIELD TOOL CO., Greenfield, Mass. 


a THE PEOPLE’S PUMPS. 


pee Pee OTEEEEIer in user Ie Shes. Cleans, sacks, Awarded highest medals of Am- straw, and stalk cutter, 11 size, cuts Mi 
or Elevates the corn @t one operation, Address erican Institute. Also BLUNT’S band ower to 50 bushels per rast $i 
tik JOLIET MANUFACTURING CO., Joliet, Ill. DEEP WELL CYLINDER sizes, 1 to two tons per ~ ay Wot to ba y Poor till tried 
Descriptive Circulgigggmee om applicasion. for wells from 30 to 200 ft. deep. on your farin pat oe factory. Allowance made for 
: Can be used with ANY PUMP. freight. See Novem humber American Agricuiturist, , 
} ie & Circulars free, 
7 standard, FORCE, or LIFT; WARREN. GAL 
b} On driven wells; for forcing to ALE M 
| GREAT HIGHTS, or drawing Chicopee Falls, Mass, 


| water WITH EASE horizontal- R OR 
ly from LONG DISTANCES 
within suction. COMBINES BOIL You C N 
AIR CHAMBER, VACUUM Iu TER 
| CHAMBER, SUCTION CY- 
LINDER, and EXTRA FOOT Profit Farmers Boiler 
VALVE. Is ENAMELLED BAVES 
THROUGHOUT, proof against Tre, FEED AND FUEL. 
rust, and working barrelis LINED " 
WITH BRASS. Is COMPACT, SIMPLE, DUR- | Feed Emptiedin 1 Minute. 
ABLE, and VERY BOW SAIUi. Sold by Best Merchants, 
Has a DIRECT WATER AY 
THROUGH IT in combination with the | Bought by Best Farmers. 
most APPROVED APPLIANCES Send for Circular, and address all orders to 
for raising water from deep wells by suc- W. H. BANKS & COn Gen’l Agents, 
ix tion and lift. The LEAST POSSIBLE "CHICAGO. 
¥ number of joints exposed to leakage. Size 34 & 36 So. Canal Street, . . 
of working cylinder 8% inches. Stroke 7 
inches. For 14-inch iron pipe, BUY THE 


PRICE $25. 
Other sizes to follow. 
Send Postal-Card for Circular. 


WHAT FLOWERS oS Reva 


77 Beekman St., New York. 
will thrive in the shade? Which on a light sandy soil? than the nicest 


What varieties from the garden will furnish winter bloom ALL ABOUT KANSAS,—TuHe Kansas FARMER, ——= : »in dirty condition, 


in the house ? and much else of interest to lovers of flowers | Topeka, Ks., gives all about soil, climate, products, lands, SSS NB ERECOSENS: 
in Root’s Garden Manual. See adv. page 474. and laws for emigrants. Sample copy, 10 cts., 6menths, $1. ‘W. H. Banks &00., Sole Ag’ts, 34% 96 8, Canal St., Chicaga, 























Farm Implements. at Low Prices. 


The BURRALLE SHELLER, with wooden legs, se- 
parates, is a great improvement an@best sheller ever made. 
$10.00 —The PINCH CUIPER is Best and Cheapest 
Feed Cutter in the market; not liable to need repairs, Cuts 
200 Ibs. Hay and Stalks per hour. $10.00—Phe GALE 
ROOT CUTTER will cut 1,500 lbs. per hour. Saves labor 
and valuable animals. Reduced to $15.00. Send for circulars, 
M’f’d by The NEW YORK PLOW CO., 55 Beekman St.,N.Y, 















~The Dodge Excelsior Hay Press, 


Built upon a New Principle. 















All . Very Strong. § 
Presses a round bale, any length, from one to four feet, 
Can be driven by horse, steam or water power. 
Address W. H. BANKS & CO., 
Farm Machinery, Seeds, and Hardware Specialties, 


S42 & 86 South Canal Street, CHICAGO. 
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WESTERN GROWN 


EE DS rrtsnsc pure. 
MARKET GARDENERS, 


SEND FOR SPECIAL PRICE LIST. 
ENGLISH OR GERMAN. 


GAO. ©, WASEELL S o2- 
EEDS “sins” 


and many labor-saving hints 
HOT-BEDS and improved methods in the 
garden, in Root’s Garden Man- 


FIRE HEAT ual, See adv. page 474. 
300000 PEACH TREES. 


(No. 1, $60 per M.; No. 2, $40. 
Dealers omageet with all kinds of nursery products. Low- 
est prices, and best stock kx" south Ohio River. 
UNDERHILL, NEWSON & CO., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


ONIONS and other garden crops, very fully 
for treated in Root’s Garden Manual. 
MARKET 











See adv. page 474. 





yp i J 
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MATERIALS. 


a or flat Roofs. 
or old Leaky Roofs. 
repairing Leaky Roofs. 

for Tin Roofs, &c. 
colors—for outside work, 
for wood work. 
Steam Pipes, &c. 
and round, all sizes. 
Moth Proof Lin- 


easily applied, 














These are ready tor use, 
Send for Pamphlets, Price Lists, &c, 


H, W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Wolcott Bros., 


REAL ESTATE BROKERS, 
TOLEDO, O. 


Farm: in Ohio and Michigan a specialty. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ling Chairs 
and Invalids 


eg oa either 

»y any one hay- 

|hands. 

land send ome 

jeatalogue of dil- 

si | prices. 

SI 8. A SMITH, 
No, 32 Platt St., 











For Cripples 


Can be easily 
in or out doors, 
ing the use of 


State your size 
forillustrated 
ferent styles and 


Please mention 
this paper. N. Y. City. 


BEAUTY! i 
COMFORT! Fine . Shoes 


‘OR 
DURABILITY! ) Ladies and Gentlemen. 
WwW. F. BARTLETT, 
1033 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Price-List and Instructions for Self-Measurement sent 
on receipt of Post-Office address. 

















FOUL WEATHER! 


The changes in the weather 
promptly and accurately indi- 
cated by Levejoy’s Metallic 
Weather Houses, » beautitul 
mantel Ornament. sent prepaid 

any address, safely packed, 
upon receipt of $2 (Two), by 

ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 

Proprietor and Manufacturer, 


393 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 


Importer to Consumer Direct. 
FIVE PROFITS SAVED. 


Choice Tea at 50c. obtained by contracts with importers 
for their samples. Half-pound samples maile: on recent of 
25c. and 8c. Dae Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 

THOMAS CHUTE & CO.., 181 Water St., New York. 

Address letters to P. O. Box 4049, 


[PROVED FARM ata SACRI. 
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3. T. BRAMALL, Falls Church, Va. 
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HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every family 

—looked for eagerly by the young folks, and read with 
interest by the older. Its purpose is to interest while it 
amuses; to be judicious, practical, sensible, and to have 
really permanent worth, while it attracts for the hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. Among 
these are: 

J.T. Trowbridge, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Edward Eggleston, Rev. W. M. Baker, 
Dr. I. I. Hayes, Louise C. Moulton, 
Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 
Abby Norton Diaz, Harriet P. Spofford, 
Edward Everett Hale, Geo. M. Towle. 

Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very com- 
prehensive in its character. It gives 
Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics, Selections for Decla- 
Historical Articles, mation, 

Biograph’l Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Facts and Incidents. 

Subscription Pricc, $1.75. This includes the pay- 
ment of Postage, by the publishers. Specimen copies sent 
free. Please mention what paper you saw this in. 

PERRY, MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 








HISTORY OF NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS. 
New EDITION. 


Illustrated by 64 Plates, containing 545 heads 
of each species in Chromo-‘ithography, 
and 593 woodcuts. 


The only complete Biography of our Native Birds. 


3 vols. (Land Birds.) Imperial 8vo. $45.00. 

“The ‘London Nature,’ one of the highest scientific 
authorities, says: “Those who wish to become acquainted 
— American Ornithology had better consult Prof. Baird’s 
volumes.” 


EMERSON’S TREES AND SHRUBS OF 
MASSACH JSETTS. New EDITION, greatly en- 
larged. A Report on the Trees and Shrubs growing 
naturally in the Forests ot Massachusetts, By George B, 
Emerson. Containing 148 [lustrations, as follows: 47 
Heliotypes, 36 Chromos, and 66 Lithographs. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Price with colored plates, $20.00; with uncolored plates, 


12.00. 

Thouzh this work nominally treats of the Trees and Shrubs 
of Massachusetts, it is equaily applicable to the Flora of 
many other states ; indeed, all New England, and a greater 

art of the Middle States, Init are described every impor- 

ant tree and shrub that grows naturally in Massachusetts, 
and in other states of the same latitude, the descriptions be- 
ing the result of careful personal observations. 


PALFREY’S HISTORY OF NEW ENGLAND. 
Vol. IV. From the Revolution of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. By John Gorham Palfrey. 8vo. $4 

BARTLETT’S FAMILIAR UOTATIONS. 
SEVENTH EDITION, greatly enlarged. 16mo. Cloth, $3.00. 


New and Important Law Books. 








THE PUBLISHER OF 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


Offers to and will give to every Snbscriber, whether Single 
or in a Club, who pays in advance for 1876 and remits direct 
to this office, a Copy of 


“THE MORNINC CALL,” 


The handsomest Chromo ever offered by a publisher to his 
patrons, Address L. A. GODEY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“It is a Good Thing to ha i ’ 
Strength.??—Shukespeare. - ve a Giant's 


The Herald of Health 
For 1876. 


Four Numbers of 1875 FREE to new subscribers 
who send in their names immediately. 
The following are a few of the titles of articles since Sept.: 
HOW I MANAGED MY CH 
DISEASES FROM WORMY. DEE’ 
Diseases trom Over-Work. 
What Women Should Kuow. 
Management of Delicate Children. 
The Prevention of Headache, 
STRENGTHENING THE LUNGS. 
Regaining Lost Health. 
Our Nerves and Nervousness, 
Keeping the Liver Healthy. 
Overworked Women. 
*hysicians’ Mismanagement. 
Common Sense in the Sick-Room. 
How to get a Year’s Rest. 
Our Centennarians. 
May Women become Lawyers. 
Music for raising Life to a higher Level. 
In short, every thing counected with the highest develop- 
thee gor Bo tye 4 inected with the highest develop: 
_The “ Scientific American” says: “It contairfs more sen- 
sible articles, than any magazine coming to our sanctum,” 
and Prof. P. P. Carpenter, brother of the great English Phy- 
siologist, says: “Get all the subscribers you can. I would 
like to see it in the hands of all young people, preachers, 
farmers, teachers, etc.” 
2.00 a Year, (postage, 10 cents. Samples 15 cents.) 
With either of the following premiums. 
THE GREATEST PREMIUM YET. 
THE GREATEST PREMIUM YET. 
THE GREATEST PREMIUM YET. 


Complete Works of Shakespeare, 


* In one Volume of 1,000 Pages, and 36 Mlustrae- 


tions, printed from new types and on good paper, contain- 
ing a portrait of Shakespeare, a Sketch of his Life, and a Glos- 
sary, together with his poems, and is the most maryclous 


instance of cheapness of which we have any knowledge. 
Sent free to every subscriber sending $2.90. Postage, 10 cts. 
Or either one of the following three books, handsomely 
bound in cloth, printed with clear typeson good puper, 
for $2.00: 
How to Educate Yourself, 
How to Make a Living, 
New Manual of Etiquette, 


These books alone would cost $2.25. We will send all 
three of them and THE HERALD OF HEALTH for one year 
tor $3.25—cheaper than wholesale. 

ANOTHER SPLENDID PREMIUM. 
ANOTHER SPLENDID PREMIUM. 
ANOTHER SPLENDID PREMIUM. 
ANOTHER SPLENDID PREMIUM. 


A Cood Magnifying Class. 

A Good Magnifying Class. 

A Good Magnifying Class. 
Just the Thing for Farmers. 
Just the Thing for Farmers. 
Just the Thing for Farmers. 





made expressly for the household, farmer, gardener, mount- 
ed on three legs, and with so large a field that a whole fly, 
insect, a dozen kernels of wheat, or seeds of any kind, can 
be placed under it without any preparation, when they will 
be made to appear twenty-five to forty times as large as na- 
tural. By it insects can be studied alive. Children will be 
delichted with it. Sent free to any one who sends $2.25 for 
Tne HeraLp OF HEALTH for one year. It could not be 
manufactured in this country for this price. Send 10 cents 
extra for postage. 

We will send Tae HERALD OF HEALTH for one year and 
any $4 magazine or peper, both a. for $5, without 
premium, Ten subscriptions to THk HERALD OF HEALTH, 
without premiums, for $1.10 each. 


Clubbing with other Publications, 


Tue HERALD OF HEALTH will be sent for one year, with- 
out premium, with St. Nicholas, $3—for_ $4.15; with Dema- 
rest’s Monthly, $8—for #4; with the New Yorke Weekl 
Tribune, $2—for $3.25; any $1.50 magazine or paper, post- 
paid, $2.75. 

BOOKS,.—1. A Winter in Florida, 
And all about its Climate, Soil, Adaptation to Agriculture 
and Fruit-Growing. Illustrated. By L. Bill. $1.25. 

2. Eating for Strength. 

By M. L. Holbrook, M.D. The most perfect Guide to the 
Source of muscular and nervous strength ever published. $1. 
3. Relations of the Sexes, 

By Mrs, E. B. Duffey, $2.00. 

We will send these three books and THE HERALD OF 
HEALTH for $5.00; include Shakespeare, for $5.50, and the 
Magnifying Glass, for $6.25. Agents Wanted. 

WooD & HOLBROOK, 
13 & 15 Laight St., New York. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
ORaNGx Jupp Company, Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION Terms (always in advance): 
$1.60 each for less than four copies: Four tonine copies, $1.35 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.30 each: Twenty copies 
and upward, $1.10 each. These rates include Postage, in each 
case, which is pre-paid by the Publishers, Papers are ad- 
dressed to each name, 

tz Either Englhishwr German Edition, at these prices. 


Terres wearer OOo ee 


No Better Month 


THAN 


DECEMBER, 


IN WHICH TO 


Do Good «> Make Money. 


HERE IS 


Light Work -» Large Pay. 


The work is suitable for all classes, for Cler= 
gymen and other Professional men, for 
Merchants and Mechanics, Conduc- 
tors, etc., for Clerks in Stores, Banks, Post- 
Offices ; for Studemts in Schools, Academies, 
and Colleges ; for Ladies in all Stations; for 
Boys and Girls from 8 years old up to man- 
hood and womanhood. 

The Publishers of the American Agriculturist have, 
by special arrangement with Proprietors, Manufac- 
turers, and Dealers, and by large wholesale cash con- 
tracts, secured a splendid assortment/of Firste 
Rate Usefal, Beautiful and Valu. 
able Articles. ‘4 = Every article is the 
Best of its class, nothing second-hand or of poor 
make, but everything is fresh from the manufac- 
turers. They are graded all the way from $1 to 
$650, so as to meet all circumstances. 





The Publishers offer all these articlesas Presents 
to their Friends, who interest themselves 
to secure and send in subscriptions to this Journal. 

Allour Premium Articles are popular and readily 
salable for cash, if any one secures more than he 
wants for his own use. We invite all of our friends 
to begin gathering and sending in the names at once. 
Write with each name or list sent, your own P. O., 
and that you are acting for a premium,and the names 
will be credited to you. It is easy work, and it pays. 





Explanatory Notes. 


N. B. 


Read and carefully Note the 
following Items: (a) All subscribers sent by 
one person count, though from. several different Post- 
offices. But....() Tellus with each name or list of 
names sent, that it is for a premium....(c) Send the 
names as fast as obtained, that the subscribers may begin 
to receive the paper at once. You can have any time you 
wish up to next July, to complete your list....(@) Send 
the exact money with each list of names, so that there 
may be no confusion of money accounts....(e) Old and 
new subscribers all count in premium clubs, but a por- 
tion, at least, should be new names; it is partly to get 
these that we offer premiums to canvassers....(°) Spe- 
cimen Numbers, etc., will be supplied free, as needed by 
canvassers, (when 4 cents per copy is furnished to pre-pay 
postage), but they should be used carefully and eco- 
nomically, and where they will fel....(g) Remit money 
in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers, payable to 
order of Orange Judd Company, or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If ncither of these is obtainable, Register Money 
Letters, affixing stamps both for the postage and registry ; 
put in the money and seal the letter in the presence of 
the Post-master, and take his receipt for it. Money sent 
in any of the above ways is at our risk ; otherwise it is not. 
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Table of Premiums. 


{In the following table is given the price of each article, 
and the number of subscribers required to get it free, at the 
regular rates of $1.60 « year, and also at the club rates of $1.10 
ayear, postage included, which is prepaid in all cases by 
the Publishers.) 














TABLE of Premiumsand Terms, || | Amber 
38] | scriber: 
— 8 
For Volume 35—(1876). 33 required 
Open to all—No Competition. ¢& é | 1 a 
ae: Bo Som es of Pe prone a — i. 3.0 
_ 3 Wagon (C. W. F. Dare).......... 
‘ — Rey anesorn (De CU. ak Steel "Shear Co. )-$ 4 60 1D Ay 
—Pair of Skates (Patterson Bros.)...... 3 50, 8 | 30 
4—Bat and Ball (EZ. I. Horsm a. PES ERT 2 50 71 27 
5—Improved Table Crequee, 0.)..$ 3 00|| 8) 30 
6—Child’s Carriage....... (C. % Dares -£20 00!| 30 | 102 
'Y—Child’s Self-operatin ‘Swing (do. a 400)} 9] 82 
S—Doll’s Cotia mee Cones er Set (do. do.).$500|| 12 | 37 
9—Crandall’s Building Blocks.... 2 00 5 | 20 
O—Crandall’s Masquerade Blocks 100]/} 3/.... 
11—Crandall’s Acrobats ...... 8100 3 
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12-" Peoples’ Pump _” (W. S. Blunt)....... 12 19 
18-— Tea Set (Lucius Hart iantfact 9 Co. . | 66 
A aca, — Radcace (do. do. do.) $1 4 
2O—Casters............ (do. S ao) eves 17 


1-—C ake (do.  — 
$3 Revolving ‘Butier pn We do.) 
33 3—One Dozen Teaspoons (do. # 
— One Dozen Tablespoons(do. . 
25— oe — Table Forks(do. ao.) ‘oa 
2G6—Child’s Cup (do. do.) .... 
27— Child's Rrbpe, Fork & Spoon (ao. ) 
28 — Moore's Floral Set (Moore Man’f’g Co) 
5O—Recenier Pocket Microscope ( Vuican- 
é@ Optical Instrument ye wee 
30—Abbott Pocket Microsco, scape (ZL. G. Abbott) 
31—Four," Pocket Soap- ble Zi pee 
33- Turn-table Apple ae (D.H. Goodell) 
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French Cook’s Knif ke, an Ay Steel | 
— Pocket Kn ive Ctettden Cultery - 
5 Mi tocen! o> 


Pock: Knife (a0 aa pm 
4 PR iites! Pocket Knife (do. do.) .. 
43—Multumin Parvo Knife (do. do.) . 
44—Garden Seeds& Flower Bulbs(select'n) 
5—Sewing Machine (Remington).......... 
46—Beckwith Portable Fam mnily Sew = 5m 
42- Lamb's Famit Knitting tach Ne... 
— Washing Machine (Doty’s) 
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52—Ladies’ "Fever Charm Pencil (do. do.). 
Bh Gola Magic Charm Pencil (do. do.).% 

— Gold Pen, Telenronte Case (do. do.).$ 
— Gold = and yong H Telescopic Case, 
BOs EO )iei ste esicceaes 
36—Me hascae tae Oe G. A. Prince & Co.'s). 
—Piano,Splendia sas (Steinway & So's) $650 
—Silver’ Watch (American _— Co.). .$40 
—Breech-loading Pocket 
— Creedmoor Long Range sie (EB. Rem- 
ington & SONS) ........c.eseeee 
Sh ee Rite E. Remington & Sons).. 
2—Sporting & Hunting Rifle (do. do.).. 
63 -Doubdle parreies oe Gun 
ngton & Sons)........ 
g — Charles Pratt's Astral Oil (1 1 cae, ee .) 
65—Planet ys faite oy ed Drill & 8.L. 
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66—Cahoon’s Broadcast Seed-sower........ ¢ 
67—Family Scales (Fairbanks & Co.)...... _ 
6S8—Worcester’s Great Ilust’ed Dictionary 1 
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—Any Five do. do. do. 
a 4ny Six do. do. do. 
—Any Seven do. do. do. 
76—Any Eight do. do. do. 


( .) 

3 —Nineteen Vols. XVI to XXXIV. 

ig po Back Vol. Agriculturist ) 

28 —Any Two Back Volumes do. - 
Q—Any Three do. do. do. 

$81—Any Four do. do. do. 

S2—Any Five do. do. do. 

S83—Any Six do. do. do. 

Sa—Any Seven do. do. do. 

85—Any Eight do. dx do. 

—( Each ad’l volume at same rate) 
oe Faden Vols. XVI to XXXIV. 
A 810 Library exert Choice.) 
88—A $15 Library 
89—A $20 Library on 
90—A $25 Library do. 

91—A $30 Library do. 
92—A S35 Library do. 
93—A $40 Library tio. 
94—A B45 Library do. 
95—A $50 Library do. 
96—A 860 a do. 

97—A S75 L do. 

33-4 106 Pe ibrary do. 00 360 
99—A Choice of Good Books. (See Description. Wicscesteeus 
te very Premium article is mew and of the xery 

best manufacture. No charge is made for packing or 
boxing any article in our Premium List. The Premiums, 
Nos, 2,9 to 11, 14 to 16, 29 to 31, 39 to 44, 
51 to 55, 69 to 99, inclusive, will each be delivered 
FREE of all charges, by mail or express (at the Post- 
office or express office nearest the recipient) to any place in 
the United States or Territories.—The other articles cost the 
recipient only the freight after leaving the manufactory of 
each, by any conreyance desired. An Wustrated De- 
scriptive List of Premiums named in the 
above Table will be sent Free to applicants. 
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| “ Amethyst”; 
| Prince of Lightburn,” (of the “ Princess” family), and 











containing a great éntiay 7) —_ i etoring many 
good Hints and Suggestions w throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for podiee of space elsewhere. 


Continued from p. 451. 


Remedy for Wheat Running to 
Straw.—“ W. L. H.,” Hardin Co., Ky. When wheat 
runs to straw instead of grain, the ‘soil is probably too 
rich in vegetable matter, and a good dressing of lime 
will be useful. Althongh the soil may be what is known 
as a limestone goil, or rests upon limestone rock, it 
may need lime as much as any other soil. Limestone is 
not lime, and is inert, while time has a very powerful 
effect, not only upon organic matter, (such as vegetable 
matter in the soil), but upon the mineral matter of the 
clay itself, and thus limestone clays are frequently bene- 
fited by the application of lime. Fifty bushels of fresh 
“ime, dry, or air slacked into powder, may be applied 
atter plowing in the spring, and harrowed in for a corn 
crop. Oats rarely do well after lime. 


Shropshire Sheep.—“W. L. H.’’ There 
are several good flocks of Shropshire sheep in this couti- 
try, where they do well. Lambs can be procured of H. 
M. Cochrane, of Compton, (P. of Q.), Canada, and of 
Berosus Cook, Otego, N. Y., who gained the first premi- 
um at the last N. Y. State fair, for Shropshire’ sheep. 


Double Plow.—“F. B.,” Adams Co., 
Neb. The double plows in use in the ‘week; of which the 
Deere plows are excellent examples, will do practically 
as good work, (and much more casily and quickly), as 
the English double furrow plows, which are too heavy to 
suit the American taste. They will not do the work so 
beautifully nor so accurately as the English ~lows, but 
we must sacrifice something that is not essential, when 
we have to plow with the sun beating down upon our 
heade to the figure of 110 or 120 degrees. Under these 
circumstances many would rather ride upon a gang plow, 
than handle a double furrow plow which weighs over 500 
pounds. An English plowman, who has often at every 
bont, to blow upon his fingers, numb with cold, to warm 
them, may like the exercise of handling these wary 
plows, but American farmers do not. 











Abscess on a Mare’s Head.—“Young 
Farmer.”” Arunning abscess might be treated by inject- 
ing warm water, in which to every ounce 10 grains of 
carbolic acid is dissolvedjand thus washing it thoronghly 
every day. At the same time half-an-ounce of sulphite 
(not sulphate) of soda should be given-daily in the food 
for a week or two. A plug of lint should be kept in the 
hole, to prevent it from closing until the bottom’ heals. 





Short-horns for a Caliternia Dai- 
ry.—Mr. Robert Ashburner, of San Mateo Co., Cal., hag 
recently imported a few choice Short-horns, from some 
of the best herds in England, for his dairy in California. 
It is not generally supposed that a herd of pure high-bred 
Short-horns could be valuable for the dairy, but Mr. 
Ashburner finds them the best for his purpose, which is 
the production of milk for the city of San Francisco. 
Several of his pure bred cows give six gallons of milk 
daily. The importation consists of 6 cows and heifers, 
viz: “Rose Raby 2nd"; “Oxford Minstrel 2nd°; 
“Cherry Oxford 2nd”; ‘*Dame Gwynn”; “ Lightbufn 
Gwynn,” and “Oxford Elvinat; and 4 bulls, viz: 
“Kirklevington Duke 2nd”; ‘Grand 


‘“* Famous Knight”; the latter being “‘ Booth” stock, alli 
the rest are “* Bates.” 

Grinding Bones.—“ 8.8. W.,” Lancaster 
Co., Pa. Where a hundred tons of bones could be pro- 
cured ina year, it would pay to put op a mill and grind 
them. This would be the least quantity that could be 
made profitable. The Bogardus eccentric mill costs $350 
and upwards, and could be run with a six horse lever- 
power. The most convenient plan would be for some 
country grist or saw mill, or plaster mill, te attach the 
bone mill to their machinery in a cheap outside shed, and 
do this business for the neighborhood ; buying the bones 
for $20 a ton, and selling the bone dust for $30a ton, 
which are the usual rates, 

The Potato Rot.—C. K. Brown, Il, 
writes that he has paid considerable attention to the 
potato rot question, and is “ satisfied that it is due to two 
causes: ist. Degeneration. 2nd. The want of one of the 
preserving qualitics in our soil, namely lime.”—By de- 
gencration we suppose he means the degeneration of the 
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tuber, but unfortunately for this.view, the potatoes in 
South America growing wild, are also afflicted by the rot; 
and in both England and iw this country the disease 
appears in limestone districts; and it is not found that 
lime applied to the land, or the use of any other fertili- 
zer, has any marked influence in preventing the disease. 
Its occurrence is, however, largely governed by condi- 
- tions of the weather. 
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“Walks and Talks” Correspondence. 


——_o—— 


Crossing CorswoLtps wiTH MERINO SHEEP.—J. F. 
Longley, of Maine, writes: ‘‘ Have I done right in pur- 
chasing grade and full blood Merino ewes to cross with a 
thoroughbred Cotswold buck? WhyIask the question 
is because some breeders in this vicinity, who claim to 
know, say that the cross should be made with a Merino 
buck and Cotswold ewes, as the Merino ewes cannot 
give birth to the large Cotswold lambs with safety, also 
that they do not give milk enough to support the lambs.”’ 
—Ans. I have made this cross, and my ewes have not 
experienced the slightest difficulty at lambing time. I 
know there is a general impression that the Cotswolds 
are too large tocross with Merino ewes, but I have never 
known or heard of a well authenticated case in which 
there was any serious trouble. In regard to the supply 
of milk, I do not feel so confident. My own Merino and 
grade Merino ewes suckle their lambs well. But doubt- 
jess much depends on the food—not merely at the time, 
but previously. My Merino ewes run with the flock of 
thoroughbred Cotswolds, and have better food than most 
farmers give common sheep. Perhaps this is the reason 
why I have had euch “ good luck” with thelambs. Then 
again, we feed the lambs as soon as they willeat. This 
they will do at two or three weeks old. And this makes 
the lambs less dependent on the mother’s milk. ‘In re- 
gard to using Merino rams on Cotswold ewes, if our ob- 
ject was to get smaller sheep, that took longer to mature 
with shorter and finer wool, and if Cotswolds and their 
grades were the common sheep of the country, then the 
plan, recommended by the breeders you have alluded to, 
would be a good one ; but if, on the other hanc, large, 
long-wool ewes are scarce, and Merino grades are abund- 
ant and cheap, and if we desire larger sheep, that will 
grow rapidly and fatten easily, and produce longer wool, 
or if we want large, early lambs for the butcher, then the 
true plan is to use a thoroughbred long-wool ram on the 
best and cheapest ewes you can find. 


Frepine Porators.—P. H. Mertz, White Co., Ind., 
writes: “ Does it pay to feed potatocs raw tocattle? I 
have abont 700 ‘bushels, and 30 head of two-year old 
steers. Will it pay to put the potatoes through my 
steers? I have a large frost-proof cellar.”—Ans. I think 
I should let the potatoes stayin the cellar until spring, 
say March, April, and May, and then feed them moderate- 
ly to all my stock. Potatoes can be fed to better advan- 
tage in the spring than during the cold weather in win- 
ter....‘*I know that you say boil potatocs ; but why not 
feed them raw, same as other roots ? ’’—Potatoes are not 
roots. They differ very essentially from beets, turnips, 
parsnips, carrots, etc. Both theory and practice seem 
to show that there is more advantage in cooking potatocs 
than there is in cooking roots. 


Fresa Muck ror Corn.—Mr. M. further asks: “Is it 
a good plan to haul muck direct from the pit on to a field 
intended for corn next spring? ’—Ans. I think not. It 
is better to compost it with manure, lime, or ashes. 
If used raw, I would draw it on to grass land that was 
not to be plowed until next autumn, or the spring follow- 
iag, and spread it on the land. The exposure to the at- 
mosphere will “ sweeten ” it, and render it less reluctant 
to give up its valuable plant-food.—\I know,” says Mr. 
M., “‘ you will tell me to haul it to the barn and compost 
it, but it is very convenient to the ficld and not so to the 
barn. Labor is high and grain is cheap; land is poor, 
and farmer ditto; every dollar must count a hundred 
cents when applied to labor, or both ends won't meet. 
But it is encouraging to read Walks and Talks. Long 
may he live!”—Thanks. I have felt the need of en- 
couragement myself so much, and so often, and s0 long, 
that I am very giad if anything I say or do, or leave un- 
done, affords the slightest encouragement to others. But 
in regard to the muck, it is not necessary to draw it to 
the barn. You can draw the manure or the lime and 
ashes to the field when yon are drawing the muck, and 
make a heap in some convenient spot. I do not feel sure 
that it will pay yon to use the muck. But if it is easily 
obtained, it is certainly well worthy of trial. 


¥Fuom-Boxep Pies.—“ B. L. Y.,"’ of Kentucky, wrote 
to the American Agriculturist as follows: ‘‘I wish to get 
gome fine-boned pigs of a pure breed. Which would you 
recommend as most desirable — Berkshire, English 





Chester, or Essex, or is there some better breed? I do 
“not think I have ever seen the Essex.""—The editor of the 


American Agriculturiet advised him to get the Essex. He 





cannot do better, unless he wants a wihéte breed, and in 
that case I should select the Suffolk or small Yorkshire. 
I do not know of any English Chesters. The Chesters, 
or Chester Whites, are an American breed, originating in 
Chester Co., Pa. They are not ‘ fine-boned’’—less so 
than Berkshire, small Yorkshire, Suffolk, or Essex. 


Fattrentne Sreers.—T. Bacon, Lake Co., Ill., asks: 
* How much ought good thrifty native steers, two and 
three years old, with warm stable and good care, to gain 
in’ feeding five months, and what is it worth per Ib. of 
increased weight with corn-mea! at $20 per ton, bran $15; 
shorts $20@$23 per ton ; potatoes 2% cents per bushel ; 
wild hay $7, and herds’ grass and clover $10 per ton ? °— 
This is a very difficult question to answer. Ona rough 
estimate I should say that thrifty native steers, weighing 
1,000 lbs. live weight, would each eat in the five months 
about 3,500 lbs. of hay and 1,500 Ibs. of corn-meal, and 
would gain 375 Ibs. At the prices named, the hay would 
cost $17.50, and the corn-meal $15. Total cost of food in 
five months $32.50. This food gives a gain of 3% lbs., 
and consequently the increase costs a little over 81¢ cents 
per lb. I take corn-meal and hay, because these are 
cheaper for food at the figures given than bran, shorts, 
or potatoes. It should be remembered that this increase 
is real meat and fat. Each pound of such increase is 
worth to the consumer two or three times as much as a 
pound of the average live weight of a thin steer. And 
the butchers and consumers are beginning to understand 
this. They will pay more fora well fed, ripe steer than 
forathin one. 1 presume Mr. Bacon can buy good thrifty 
native steers for 33; cents per lb. Aad after feeding them 
five months, he can sell them for 6 cents. The account 
will then stand: 


Dec. 1st, 1875—one steer, 1,000 Ibs., @ 3%c.... 50 
OE, BINNIE cack vei ces oxen 32.50 


$70.00 
May 1st, 1876—one stcer, 1,375 Ibs., @ 6c., $82.50 


Maxine Hoes Fat.—H. L. Leonard, Dallas Co., Iowa, 
writes: ‘“‘I have an idea that it costs more for the first 
100 Ibs. on a hog than for any other hundred Ibs. that is 
puton. Many sell their hogs when they are about 300 
lbs. weight, but I think that I can put on 100 Ibs. cheaper 
after they weigh 300 Ibs. than before. What is your 
opinion ? *’—I think the last 100 lbs. requires more food to 
produce it than the first 100 Ibs. Still, I think farmers 
often sell their hogs before they are fat enough. This 
year, especially, I think farmers will do well to make 
their hogs fat before selling them. 


Tor-DREssINc For Mgeapow.—‘ W. C. M.” proposes 
to use all the manure that he makes this winter as a top- 
dressing for a meadow, and he asks if he had better draw 
it out fresh from the yard and stables and spread it on the 
meadow, or “ pile it up in the barn-yard until March, and 
haul and spread it then ?*—I should prefer to pile it and 
let it ferment. If more convenient, you can draw it to 
the field and make it into a pile there, instead of in the 
barn-yard. Or, better still, make it into a pile in the 
yard, as described last month, and sometime during the 
winter draw it to the field and make it into a pile there. 
This is the same thing as “ turning *’ the pile. 


Maxine Hay mnto Grass.—In reply to “‘M. P.8.," 1 
would say that grass contains about %5 Ibs. in the 100 lbs. 
of water. We make it into hay by evaporating about 70 
lbs. of the water. This leaves us 30 Ibs. of hay. To 
convert it back into grass, we should take 30 lbs. of hay, 
cut itinto chaff, and add 70 Ibs. of water. But it is not 
necessary to add so much for winter feed. A bushel of 
cut hay weigis about 8lbs. If to this you add 5 quarts 
of voiling water, that will be enough. Let it steep 12 
hours, and cover it up to keep in the heat. The more 
cows you keep and the larger the quantity mixed ata 
time, the longer it will keep warm. I have adopted this 
plan toaconsiderable extent, and think it is nearly as 
good as steaming. In fact, unless we add the same 
quantity of water to moisten the hay before steaming, I 
think this steeping in boiling water is the better plan. 





me QI mee 


A Fence Upon a Dike.—‘W. W.,” 
Washington Terr. A plan of making a fence upon a 
bank or dike, was given in the American Agriculturist 
for June, 18%. Such a fence should be of posts and 
rails, and two or three rails would be sufficient. Wire 
would be still better where there are heavy winds. 








Milkweed Poisonous te Goats.— 
The California papers speak of a herd of 2,000 Angora 
goats, taken to stock a ranch in Arizona, which, on their 
way through the Mobkave country, took to eating milk- 
weeds, with such fatal effect, that a quarter of the flock 
died at once, and there was danger that the whole num- 
ber would perish. There are two or three large and 
downy milkweeds in that region, which have probably 
done the damage—though it isa new thing for milkweeds 
to poison animals. We are sorry for the owner, and for 
the goats. But sheep are so hard on the botany of Cali- 





fornia, and goats will be worse—that there is a fitness of 
things in the plants taking their revenge. Very likely 
these goats came from the colony on Guadalupe Island, 
where Dr. Palmer lately went to botanize. Of the many 
new plants he found there, he writes that, while they evi- 
dently had formerly been abundant, specimens could now 
be obtained only with great difficulty py clambering, and 
the use of a hook on the end of a long pole. 





N. Y. State Dairymens’ Associas 
tion.—The fifth annual convention of the New York 
State Dairymens’ Association, will be held at the Court 
House at Norwich, N. Y., on Wednesday and Thursday, 
December 8th and 9th, 18%5. Several papers wilh be read 
and addresses made; an exhibition of butter, cheese, and 
dairy utensils also will be held, in which dairymen are 
invited to compete. 


Saffelk Pigs.—H. H. W.,” Otego, N. Y. 
The Suffolk pigs are a small white breed, taking the 
place amongst white pigs which the Essex holds amongst 
the black breeds. Itis a race of small boned, rapidly 
maturing pigs, well adapted for market or family use. 


A Southern Fair will be held in New Or- 
leans, beginning Feb. 26th, 1876, and continuing 10 days. 
It will be calted the Southern States Agricultural and In- 
dustrid Exposition, and be held under the auspices of 
the Mechanics and Agricultural Fair Association of La., 
aided by & Special Commissioner in each southern state. 
Manufacturers and producers everywhere are invited to 
exhibit. For particulars apply to the Gen’] Superirten- 
dent, Samuel Mullen, 80 Camp st., New Orleans, 

Thomas’ Fruit Cultuarist.—The Amer- 
ican Fruit Culturist, by John J. Thomas, has often re- 
ceived our commendation as one of the very best works 
of jtskind. The publishers, Wm. Wood & Co. have re- 
cently issued a new edition upon large and fine paper, 
and embellished it with a remarkably handsome colored 
frontispiece, and tasteful binding; this edition is intend- 
ed to be sold by canvassers only, and is not in the regu- 
lar trade at all. 

Sheep Husbandry in Georgia.-- 
The advantages offered by Georgia for the successful 
growth of wool are well set forth in a small but valuable 
pamphlet recently issued by the Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture of that state, Thomas P. Janes, Esq, Atlanta. 
The pamphlet contains the experience of a large number 
of the most prominent sheep owners of the state, (one 
of whom has a flock of 3,500), given in reply to an ex- 
haustive series of pertinent questions. Theresult shows 
that sheep culture returns an average profit of 63 percent 
per annum; that the only drawback is the 99,415 dogs 
which annua. ly destroy 15 per cent of the sheep; that the 
ignorantly dreaded ‘‘ wire” and ‘‘Bermuda’’ grasses 
will feed 5 sheep to an acre for 9 months in the year, and 
that fodder crops, easily grown, will support 20 to 80 
sheep per acre for the rest of the year, and that 100 
sheep folded on 8 acres of ground, will so fertilize it, that 
the crops are immediately doubled. Land suitable for 
such management as this can be purchased for $1.50 to 
$10 an acre, and the climate permits of out-door pastur- 
ing without shelter during the whole year. For the cul- 
ture of fine wool sheep, few localities could offer greater 
facilities, and as for the dogs, no energetic shepherd 
need fear them; although in general estimation they may 
be considered more highly than the sheep. Ordinary 
precautions against them will be sufficient protection in 
the majority of cases. 

Sales of Shortehorns in Kentucky. 
—At the series of public sales of Short-horn cattle re- 
cently held in Kentucky, there were 1,182 head disposed 
of for the aggregate sum of $460,587, or an average of 
more than $400. Some of these cattle were of the fash- 
ionable sorts, and brought high prices; many of them as 
much as $2,000 each, and over; the highest price paid 
was $17,500 for a 3-months old calf, the 22nd Duchess of 
Airdrie ; the lowest prices were for some of the unfash- 
jonable stock known as the ‘ Seventeens,” or the de- 
scendants of the importations of 1817. These cattle sold 
for an average of about $50 per head; calves of this sort 
selling for only $20. The difference between $20 and 
$17,500 for a calf, represents the difference in the extimat- 
ed value of fashion, or of what is known as pedigree. 
This is putting this point rather strongly, nevertheless 
there are many breeders of beef cattle who would as soon 
choose a “Seventeen” as a Duchess for his purposes. 
Fortunately no harm is done by these fancy prices, ex- 
cepting so far as an undeserved and invidious compari- 
son may be made againet intrinsically valuable stock, bat 
which is not of the fashionable blood, and their market 
value be depressed inconsequence. This comparison has 
palpably operated in reducing the prices of good Short- 
horns at these sales; but althongh the sellers have euffer- 
ed, the buyers have gained by it, and hundreds of excel- 
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Jent animals have been scattered abroad where their good 
influence will be widely felt. The names of the sellers, 


and the particulars of each sale, are as follows: 








Sales. No. Sold. Am’t Realized. Av. Price. 
Vanmeter and Farra..... 65 $ 6,120 $ 102 00 
Mei To FAGAIC. .5054 .83 4,385 132 88 
Wesley Warnock........ 80 30,180 B77 2 
B. B. Groom & Son...... %3 123,450 1,691 09 
HH. P. Thompson.. ...96 53,080 552 91 
North Elkhorn Imp. Co. 4 49,800 622 50 
EO, SONEINE FB ooo csc 19,010 1,267 33 
ae: Ele PTI A enikies6 a6 os 6,950 267 31 
Patterson & Corbin...... 58 19,700 339 65 
Jno. A. Gano, sr A 7,137 192 89 
Bee Gon...) teed: %0 19,410 277 2 
Vanmeter & Sudduth....93 24,380 262 15 
Jno. W. Prewitt 68 22,500 330 88 
Redmon Bros..... 6.840 220 64 
AE ae 6,835 170 88 
Joseph Scott & C 22,865 197 11 
1D. BRENCO. sv s0cccn ve 6.770 50 
Ayres, McClintock & Co on 29,265 295 61 
; Re Or 37 1,910 51 60 

Total 19 herds. ...1,132 $460,587 


Sheep-Keeping on the Pliains.— 
“TL, A. F.,”’ St. Louis, Mo. It would hardly pay to start 
sheep-keeping on the plains with less than one or two 
thousand sheep, or without having an experienced shep- 
herd. To start with less would require the business of 
two or three years to be done at a loss. The amount 
necded to start may be gathered from what was actually 
done by Mr. M. E. Post, whose ranche is 12 miles from 
Cheyenne in western Nebraska. An extract taken from 
his books shows the following account of cost and in- 
come from December Ist, 1873, to Angust 1st, 1874, viz: 


1873. Dr. 
Dee. 1, Cost of 1,650 Mexican wethers at $2..... $3,300 00 

** & Cost of 1,530 Mexican ewes at $2.50...... 3,875 00 

Sf S Cons OF Be CLIO TONG 6c ocitscewscvinsbe 465 00 









1874 

Feb. 27, Cost of 208 wethers....... ss... o. seee 366 5 
Horses, wagon, tools, etc............... 600 00 
Cost of i improv PRNGNIEA Soc co hccceicscaciet 1,000 00 
SPCONS CLTAY BESO soci doi odes veereces 320 00 
Fe a) ea OEE i 212 50 

Aug. 1, Labor, including shearing, marketing 
SE eee ee rk ee eee 1,441 81 
| RE tp all ena treet a? $11,581 06 

RETURNS. Cr. 
1.800 weothars Sold A6:$9.00 sees. 6050 00s cs00bece $4,500 00 
WO0l Gn 5 25 25 03 Gees ed os -«- 8,300 00 
Bp PON Roecctceve;aman ces raseetocae saereecses 106 25 
$7,906 15 
STOCK ACCOUNT. 

1,515 ewes on hand at $2.50. 2... ..... se eee eee 3,757 50 
1,200 ee oe Eee eo Se 3,600 00 
DP PAU. cceacac sence souk cea asneet re rin enrcen 465 00 
Horses, etc., and improvements...... . ......56 1,600 00 








$17,328 %5 
Balance, profit, $5,747 69. 


Turnip Drill.—“A. K. F.,” Richmond, 
Va. Wedo not know of any turnip drill for field work, 
made in this country, that sows two rows at once, and 
rolls the drills at the same time. A very excellent iron 
drill of this kind is made by a Scotch manufactufer, and 
a few have been imported by some farmers of our ac- 
quaintance who raise roots largely. The cost is about 
$80. We have used the Emery drill which sows one row 
at a time, and also rolls the ground. This may be oper- 
ated by one man who can sow 8 acres in 10 hours, if the 
soil is in proper mellow condition. 








Brittle Hoofs.—A “ Subscriber,’ Sevier 
Co., Ark. Horses or mules’ hoofs are often rendered 
brittle by causing them to stand upon heated manure or 
filth in the stables, and sometimes by chronic “‘ foun- 
der "’ or fever in the feet. If the first cause is suspect- 
ed, it should be stopped at once, if the latter is the 
cause, it should be remedied by giving the horse some 
cooling medicine, placing the hoofs ina bath of water 
so hot that it can not be borne by the hand, and then 
smearing them with glycerine. The remedy may need 
to be repeated for some time, until all heat or fever is 
removed, when the glycerine dressing should be con- 
tinued until the new growth of horn replaces the old one. 

Pedigrees of Jersey Stock.—H. D. 
W.,” Beatystown, N. J. The pedigrees of any animals 
that have been entered in the American Jersey Herd- 
Book, can be obtained by writing to Co]. Geo. E. Waring, 
jr., Secretary, Newport, R. I. 





Cut Hides.—The Pennsylvania Farmer’s 
Association recently. held a meeting in Philadelphia for 
the purpose of procuring some combined action relative 
to cut hides. The western tanners have already com- 
bined to rate hides that have been cut in flaying, as sec- 
ond rate, and to accept as firsts only those hides that are 
clear and clean-flayed. It is necessary for those who 
skin or purchase hides, to remember that the value of 
hides which have been cut will hereafter be considerably 





reduced. This action has been rendered necessary by 
the greatly increased foreign trade in American leather, 
which is now competing favorably in many foreign mar- 
kets with their own product. 


Bone-dust for Clover.—Q. T.L.,’’Ce- 
cil Co., Md. Bone-dust is not a sufficiently active ferti- 
lizer for clover. It is better for grass lands that are re- 
served for pasture than for crops that grow and mature 
quickly. Wood ashes, gypsum, and guano, either sepa- 
rately or applied together, early in the spring, would be 
more effective on clover than bone-dust. 


Tanners’ Refuse.—‘S. D. C.,’’ Moores- 
town, N, J., and others. The refuse from morocco and 
glue factories, consists chiefly of lime, hair, and scrap- 
ings of the skins. The lime is not caustic, but is never- 
theless worth something, and the hair and animal matter 
has considerable fertilizing value. We have gladly paid 
two dollars a ton for this kind of waste, which we found 
to be an excellent top-dressing for grass, and a good 
thing to compost with swamp muck. This compost 
would be of great use on light soil. At some tanneries 
the fuel consists of spent oak and hemlock bark, which 
leaves an ash that is worth nearly as much as hard-wood 
ashes. 





Time te Dig Drains.— Inquisitive.” 
It would be quite safe to dig drains in the early winter 
time. The frost may be kept from hindering the work 
by spreading straw or some litter along the line of the 
drain, or by plowing the ground as deeply as possible on 
the line, and leaving it loose and cloddy. When the 
work is left at night, the ground should be left loose, and 
if it should freeze, it may be readily broken up. The 
frost will not penetrate deeply beneath loose soil. If 
there is any risk of malaria from stirring the ground, we 
woul.l leave the work until later. 





Enema Syringe.—‘‘A. H.K.,” Richmond, 
Va. As good a syringe for giving injections to cattle as 
a costly metal one isa bladder and pipe of elder-wood, 
as described in the American Agriculturist of Nov., 1875. 

Cost. of a Poultry-House.—‘ J. J.,” 
Philadelphia. Fora house such as is illustrated in the 
October American Agriculturist, 30 feet long, and 24 feet 
wide, which is large enough for 300 fowls, there would 
be required the following, viz.: 4 sills 6x8 30 ft. long; 2 
sills 6x8 24 ft. ; 20 pieces studding 8 ft. 2x4; 20 pieces 
studding 14 ft. 2x4; 4 plates 3M ft. 2x6; 2 plates 24 ft. 
2x6; 6 joists 10 ft. 2x6; 60 side boards 8 ft. long 12 inches 
wide; 60 side boards 14 ft. long 12 inches wide; 60 bat- 
tens 1x2; 20 rafters 8 ft. 2x5; 40 rafters 6 ft. 2x5; 840 ft. 
roof boards ; 300 ft. flooring for loft; in- all about 3,800 
ft. of lumber, board measure. Six batten doors, and as 
many windows as may be desired, at least six, will be 
needed, also &¢ squares of roofing felt. Crude pctroleum 
would be the best material for paint, and next to that 
would be common lime-wash, colored slightly with any 
of the mineral browns, or ochers, to reduce the glaring 
white of the lime. The above specification does not in- 
clude the fence, nor the nails, hinges, or glase, which are 
easily figured up. 


Food for Pigs shipped by Express. 
—“H. H. F.,” Somerset Co., Pa. The best food for young 
pigs shipped by express on a long journey, is a mixture 
of equal parts of corn-meal, ground oats, and rye-bran. 
The food should be placed dry in a bag, fastened to the 
box, so that the expressman may mix a portion with wa- 
ter, and feed it to the pigs at stated times. Full direc- 
tions to the express agent for doing this should be print- 
ed upon a card, which is to be nailed conspicuously on 
the box. A fixed trough should be provided in the box. 

Hollow-shorn and Murrain.— W. 
M.,”’ Utah. These names are used to designate the symp- 
toms of a variety of diseases. They represent no partic- 
ular disease, and are as indefinite as the term “ sick- 
ness.” The horn of an ox is filled with a highly sensi- 
tive and vascular core, which is a prolongation of the 
frontal bone, and serves asa support to the horn. The 
horn is composed of the same materials as the skin and 
hair, and is not sensitive. It may be removed, leaving 
the core in its place, and is then hollow, as we are used 
to see it when separated from the head. These horn- 
cores are well supplied with arteries, veins, and nerves, 
and whenever from any cause the tissues of the head are 
inflamed or congested, the increased temperature of the 
parts is then felt in the horns more readily than else- 
where. When the contrary occurs, and from poverty, or 
excitement elsewhere, the supply of blood to the head is 
diminished, the loss of heat is felt first in the horns, and 
they are cold. This is generally the case when an ani- 
mal is said to be affected by ‘‘horn-ail,’’ or ‘‘ hollow- 
horn.’’ Then the quack recommends the horns to be 
bored with a gimlet, and pepper or turpentine to be in- 





jected. or turpentine to be burned upon the poll. This 
causes irritation and inflammiation of the paris, restoring 
the heat, but it only makes the case and the suffering 
worse. The remedy ought to be sought in restoring the 
condition of the animal, by such medicine or food as the 
needs of the case call for. The diseases generally known 
as murrain are splenic fever and carbuncular erysipelas, 
(the latter also known as black quarter), which have been 
often described in the American. Agriculturist. 


Plaster on Grass-land,—“G. F. D.,”’ 
Old Town, Me. The proper time to apply plaster upon 
grass-land is when the growth has already begun in the 
spring. It is most easily spread with Seymour's broad- 
cast sower, which will spread a bushel evenly over an 
acre of ground in less than an hour. 





Support for a Corn Crib.—“F. H.,” 
Westchester Co., N. Y. A rat-proof iron support or 
foundation for a corn crib was described and illustrated 
in the American Agriculturist for June, 1873, p. 217. Any 
of the back numbers of the American Agriculturist can 
be sent for 15 cents. 


Quantities of Fertilizers used per 
Acre.—'C. A. M.,” Denville, N. J. The quantities 
generally used per acreof the following named fertiliz- 
ers are: Peruvian guano, 250 Ibs. ; bone-meal, or bone 
flour, 300 to 400 Its. ; superphosphate of lime, 200 Be.; 
nitrate of soda, 150 bs. ; gypsum, 100 bs.; dried blood, 
250 Ibs.; wood-ashes, 25 bushels of unleached, and 50'to 
100 of leached, and lime 25 to 50 bushels. The most solu- 
ble of these are applied in the spring. Upon market gar- 
dens these quantities—except the ashes and lime—are 
often doubled. 


DODD & MEAD’S 


NEW FURLONGS 


E. P. ROES a STORY 


FROM JEST TO EARNEST. 


By Be EV, E, P. Rox, author of “ Barriers,”’ *- What Can She 
Do?” “ Chestnut Burr,” &c. Large 12mo, 

This story possesses all ‘the elements of popularity which 
have given such pest success to this author’s works, nearly 
sixty thousand o} vious stories having been sold in 
the short time they been before the public, 

TI. 





REV: T. DEWITT TALMAGE. 


DAILY THOUCHTS. 


Reagings . Ever: Dw. Day in the Year, By Rev..T. DeWitt 
of Brooklyn. Large 12m 
This 5 oy somewhat on the plan of “ forning and 
Evening Exercises,” has all the peculiar characteristics of 
this most popular Sremener and writer,.and will be sure of a 
large demand. 


II. 
ABBOTT’S AMERICAN PIONEERS AND PATRIOTS. 
A New Volame. 


GEORCE WASHINGTON. 


Bein yao, X. of “American Pioneers and Patriots.” 
S.C. ABBOTT. Faliy: iiiusteated $1.50. 

This v AF a possesses more than the” usual charm of this 

popular writer, and is certain to be one of the most popular 


of the series. 
VOLUMES OF =y  Parees: 
DANIEL BOONE 


AUL JONES, 
MILES STANDISH, LA SA 
DE SOTO CAPT. sai sD. 
PETER i SI UY VESANT, DAVID CROCKETT, 
KIT C OLU. ‘ 


WASHINGTON, 
All uniform in salle Price per vol. $1.50. 
IV. 


THE NEW ELSIE BOOK, 


JELSIE’S WOMANHOOD. 


ae “Elsie Dinsmore,” “ Elsie’s Holidays,” and 
< rm 's Ginhood. ” By MaRTHA FINLAY. 16mo, Illus- 
ra 
The numerous ineniries for the final volume of this series 
insure a large demand for it, 
* Vearly thirty thousand have been sold of the previous 
volagiel of this popular —- 


BROUGHT HOME. 


By Hespa STRETTON. 16mo. Uniform with “ A> Double 
Stery.”. $1.25. 


EVERY-DAY. ‘FACTS FOR 
EVERY-DAY | LIFE. 


A book for the Household. 12mo. 

A new —— of Useful Receipts 4 ee Information 
and Facts for Eve baw f arin alphabetically arranged 
and thoroughly index 


CRUDEN’S CON DENSED 
CONCORDANCE. 


1 vol., 8vo, reduced to $1.50. 
This is the well-known Edition formerly published by 
Gould & Lincoln, Boston. 


Any of these books sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
the price. 


DODD & MEAD,’ Publishers, 
. ‘ 751 Broadway,N.Y¥. -— 
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BALDWIN’S 
—\ American Fodder Outter. 
Best in the market. Don't 
purchase avy other kind until 
you have seen and examined 
this. Send for Circular, con- 
taining Description and Price 
List. See Nov. No. of Agricul- 
turist~, C. PIERPONT & CO., 


re 
PUMPS. 


Water driven to any height 
and distance by compressed air. 
Country houses supplied cheaply 
and certainly for bath--ooms, @, jj 
water closets, hot and cold water Q& aU 
faucets, etc. 

Plenty of fresh water for stock 
on farms. Address 


HARTFORD PUMP 00,, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
AMERICAN MacuINE Co., 430 Walnut 8t., Phila. 


NEwToN & HALg, 150 Lake St., Chicago. 
Enables every man to be his own mechanic. 
Grinds all kinds of grain 1 5 
8 
cular. 





















Cady’s Patent Iron 
MONEY Sleigh Knees. 
Reduces the Cost of Sleds and Bobs 
ONE-THIRD. 
SAVED. 2,000 in use. No breakage. 
BRADLEY MFG. CO. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Is simple, durable, and cheap. 
* suited to all kinds of horse-powers. 
Every Farmer should have it. 
Send for Descriptive Cir- 
-WM. L. BOYER & BRO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








“Every Farmer and 
ee Fore tee tare a 


“LITTLE GIANT 


@orn and Cob Crusher. 
Manufactured for 


W. H, Banks & Co., 
84 & 268, Canal Street, 
‘CHICAGO. 
a Feed Cutters, Farm, School par Church 
a, Agricultural Boilers, Wood Sawing Machines, 

and Sweep Powers, etc. 


,NONPAREIL 


— wag + a and Pe Mile, Mills. 
10 sizes for Hand or Power. 
Conical French Burr Stone 
Flouring and Corn Mills. 

Illust’ 4 Pamphlet free. Address, 


L. J. 
181 E. Front St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Agent, Chicago. 
& CO., Agents, St. Louis. 















W. H. BANKS, A: 


TEMPLE, BIRG 





EVERY, FARMER HIS OWN MILLER. 


BOYER FARM MILL. 
Simple, Durable, Effictent. 


Grinds any kind of Grain, also 
COEN IN THE EAR, 


W.E. BANES &00. 
Bole Agents, 
34 & 38 S, Canal St., 
Gor. Washington. CHICAGO. 


BLAKE'S PATENT 


Stove and Ore Breaker 


Crushes gil hard and brittle substances to 
i e aon any kind of 
for OBCRETE, &c. 

BLAKE pe co. 

New Haven, Conn. 













Address 





Si Se" 
Everybody’ 
FEED CUTTER. 
W. H. BANKS &C0., 


General Agents, 
34 & 36 5, Canal &t., 
Cor, Wash’ton, CHICAGO. 








BURR STONE MILLS. 


tll grinding. Smaii 
pow 20 patents for 
erinding ond bolting. 30 
years a specialty. Grinds 
with hand, horse, wind, 
Water or steam power, 
any vegetable or mineral. 

Send stamp for cuts and 
E prices. 


EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven, Conn. 


~The BEST 


Corn Sheller 
EVER OFFERED. 
Order Samples & test them. 
Every Machine Warranted. 


MADE TO ORDER FOR 
W. H. BANKS & CO. 
34 & 36 Z 

So. Canal St. 
CHICAGO. 

















CAEIOON’S 
BROADCAST 


SEEDSOWER 


Sows all kinds of 
GRAIN AND GRASS SEED, 
Address all orders to 
W.H. BANKS & CO. 
SoleAgents fortheNorthwest, 
84 & 86 So. Canal St., 
CHICAGO. 


ee wanted where we 
have no Agents. 


. W.HLBANKS&00, 


Sole Agents s at Chicago, 
BLYMYER MEG. 00.'S 


F Church, Factory and Scho 













Depot, 34 & 36 S. Canal St. 





PORTABLE 


HAND PRESS. 


Arranged for pressing 
Hay, Broom Corn, 
ops, Wool, &. 


Bale your Hay. Itis 
easier to sell. It brings 
a higher price. 

No one need sell ata 
loss on a rainy day or an 
over-stocked market, as 
baled hay can be stored 
ehcaply, while loose hay 
cannot. 


W. i. BANKS & cO., 
Sole Man'frs, 
8443658. Canal Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Second Thousand. 


THE NEW STORY BY MRS. CHARLES, AUTHOR 
OF “THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 


The Note-Book of the Bertram Family. 


es I Since neeedbssbseocessencss-s0s0-s>sp00000 $1.50 

In this story the author returns to the style and manner of 
her earlier books, which were so wonderfully popular. The 
characters in “ Winifred Bertram,” one of her first books, 
here reappear; indeed, this is in’some degree a sequel to 
that charming story. ‘Ihis book is sure of a greater sale 
than anything by this author published of late years, 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
No. 751 Broadway, N. Y. 


11,000. 
FROM JEST TO EARNEST. 


By E. P. Rog, author of “Barriers Burned Away,” “ Whit 
Can She Do,” “Opening a Chestnut Burr,” &c. 12mo, 
$1.75, 

This has proved the most marked success of any of Mr. 
2oe’s stories, the eleventh thousand having been reached in 
five weeks, 

















DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 


No. 751 Broadway, New York. 


Reet wus L. COLE, Produce Com- 

Merchant, 141 Reade St., New York. 
Establinbot -y 1852. Market reports and shipping directions 
sent free on application. 


MEVERS & ALLFY, Goncsssis,, Bferchants 
IN GREEN WERUITS AND FRODUCE. 
$3 Mvrray Sr., New York. 








Halladay’s Standard 
iInd-Mi 

W in ill. 
ERFECTLY Self-Regulatin The 
Best, Cheapest, most Durable and 
Popular Mill made. Manufactured 
under the oe supervision of 
Inventor 21 Two and a half 


ars, 
million dollars worth now in use. 
Send for Catalogue. 


U. 8. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO. 


BaTavia, ILL. 








The SAVE MONEY by pur. 


chasing the best Piano-Forte. 


Do not decide what make to get 
until you write for our Iilus- 
trated Circular, which we mail 


free. The‘ ‘ Arion Piane” con- 


tains four patented improve- 
pi NO ments that make it move durable 
than any piano in the market. 


Write for circular, and mention 
where you saw this notice. 


Address SIMPSON & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 


5 East 14th 8t., N, Y. City, 


The Air-Jet Burner, 
ha CHIMNEY NEEDED. 


= The flame ofthis bur i 
= of air from the interior. I ia fea by Jane 


is the 















F years, no accidents and no complaints except 
= from dealers in chimneys. Order by mail, en- 
= closing 50 cts. for one, or $1 for two, with extra 


= wicks, of 
HUTORINGSS & CO., 
ayuga, N. Y. 


Cofliaioley 


SHOULD ATTEND THE ROCHESTER 


Business University. 


Send for Illustrated Circular and 40 page Catalogue to 
L. L. WILLIAMS, Rochester, N. Y. 


YOUNG MEN AND LADIES 
WANTED ©: to learn Telegraphy, and earo 
salary of $50 to $100 per month. 


Send stam for full particulars to 


TELEGRAPH COLLEGE, Buffalo, N. Y. 











CEILING FELT 
FELT 
$5 
Ad- 

G, d:. FAY, 
Camden, N. Jersey. 


for Rooms in the place 


of Plaster. 
cts. peryd. For Circu- 





CARPETING, 


lar and Sample. 


dress, 





Patent Carpet Rag Loeper and Button-hole Cutter 
Combined. 
Looping 
Rags Pwith 
, ease and 
if on sos mg a 
mp e an 
—_ urable. 
Samples by mail, 25 cts.; 3 for 60 cts.: 12 for $1 3. 64-page 
catalogue. De SC scriptive of, ot the | best Novelties, etc. +, free. 
TY CO., Phila., Pa. 
AG E 5 T g and enlarging pictures. Full i 
pT and terms, free. A Gena 
business for Farmers or orhers in the country 
Address N EYCK & CO., Luvurn, N. ¥. 








WANTED —to take orders for copy . 





Work popular with all denominations, and sure to sell 
in every family. Positively the very best chance of the 
year for first class agents. For circulars, address 


1% Agents wanted at once for a New Religious 
H. 8. GOODSPEED & CO., 14 Barclay bt., New York. 





GHOT-GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS @ REVOLVERS, 











Of any and every kind. Send stamp ae 
Catals; e. Address Great Weste 
and Revolver Works, Piasburgh. Pa. 


Pocket ize Stavn'ry 
Prsrous act PAG ESS 7 20c 
hundred, post t pen. 


a revolvers iD . By Express. i. O 
0 
3. bb shot Guns $2 12. Hartford or ephrechs Ct. 


AGENTS |The Housekeeper’s Friend 








¢ sells at sight in every house. Over one 
R i A D hundred thousand sold last month. No 
THIS free outfit, but sample sent post-paid 


THRICE fur 25 cts. Send for descriptive circular. 
UsEFUL NoveTy Works, Orange, Ct. 
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Read and Remember our Offers, open 
till Dec, 31st, 1875. 

Discount in Iowa of 20 per cent for cash. 

Discount in Nebraska of 20 per cent for im- 

provements. 

Discount of 20 per cent to buyers on short 

credit. 

Premium of 20 per cent for cultivation of land. 

Free fare by the “ Burlington Route” to buyers 

of Iowa land. 

Half fare by “Burlington Route” in Dlinois 

and Iowa, and free fare in Nebraska, to buyers 

of Nebraska land. 

Half first-class fare by “ Burlington Route,’ to 

families of buyers. 

Low Freight on household goods and farming 

implements, from Chicago westward, by the 

“ Burlington Route” to our buyers. ll 





SALE BY THE 


RAILROAD COMPANY! 


“ONE MILLION ACRES IN 
Iowa and Southern Nebraska 





a 


ing. 





{== A fine country in which to combine Farming and Stock Rais- 
The SOUL is rich and easily cultivated; CLIMATE warn; 
SEASONS long; ‘TAXES low, and EDUCATION FREE. 


The Best Prairie Lands in Iowa and Nebraska! 


BURLINGTON & MISSOURI RIVER}10 Years Credit—6 Per Cent Interest! 


NO PAYMENT OF PRINCIPAL TILL FOURTH YEAR, 





or address 





LAND EXPLORING TICKETS 


Sold at important stations on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, and cost of 
same refunded when land is bought. - 
@ For circulars that will describe fully these lands, and the terms of sale, apply to 


LAND COMMISSIONER, B. & M. R. R. R., 


{2 Sectional Maps, showing lands unsold in Iowa, will be forwarded on receipt of. 
thirty cents, and a similar map of unsold lands in Nebraska, for same price. 43 





DO NOT DELAY. 


During the past season over Three Thousand 
persons (mostly farmers) visited .by Excursion 
trains the B. & M. Lands in Iowa and Nebraska, 
and all express themselves surprised at the rapid 
settlement in both these states, and more partic- 
ularly the last mentioned. These Excursions 
H: Were run under the management of the Land 

: Dept. C. B. & Q. & B. & M. Railroad Companies. 
The dates and numbers carried were as follows: 
May 4th, 350; June 15th, 400; July 20th, 270; Aug. 
Iith, 900; Sept. 28th, 600; Oct. 18th, 480. 

Many purchased land while out there, and scores 
will return and buy the coming year, as their trip 
has demonstratéd to them this fact—that west of 
the Missouri, in the valleys of the Blue and Re. 
publican Rivers, is the “boss” country for agri- 
culture and stock raising. If you anticipate tak- 
ing a trip west to purchase land, you should by all 
if) means go soon, while good selections can be had. 





URLINGTON, Iowa, for Iowa Lands, 
or LINCOLN, NEB., for Nebraska Lands. 








NO EXCUSE NOW FOR BEING LATE. 
am “Time is Money!” 
Accurate & Reliable 


THIRTY 
Hour Clocks 


for $2.00. 


THE “SAINT NICHOLAS CLOCK”? is 4 detach- 
ed lever escapement time piece, of careful construction. 
QUALITY GUARANTEED. Novel, tasteful and attractive 
in style,and in every respect an article of superior excellence, 
It will ran in any position, and will be of special 
value to the traveller. “They are suitable for the Library, 
the Family Room, the Dining Room, the Sleeping Jioom, the 
Shop, the Store, the Saloon, and the Cabin, 
The cut represents the “St. Nicholas” at one-fifth the ac- 
tual size. Sent by mail post-paid on receipt of price. 
Ss. B. JEROME & CO., New Haven, Ct. 


Say where you saw this, 





Besettcondessseoa gene's 





EARTH CLOSETS! 
The cheapest, best, and most simple In the market. 
Saving of life and health demand their use. They 

~ take the place of the Water Closet, which is an exe 
i: pensive luxury. Price, $9 to $20. Send for circular. 
J H. B. GRIFFING, 

No. 60 Courtlandt Street, New York. 










Housewife’s Friend and Cook 
Stove Companion. 


Hvuston’s PATENT. 





This is one of the most useful articles in the kitchen, for 
adjusting all the parts and fixtures of the Cook Stove, and 
for removing without the aid of towels, cloths, or holders 
bread, pies, cakes, puddings and almost every description 0 
hot dishes from the oven, without burning or soiling your 
hands. Also for adjusting broken lids, or lids when the 
wires are broken or burned out. 

Agents wanted in every town. Samples sent by mail, post 
paid, for twenty-five cents; five for one dollar. Address 
enclosing money for sample, 

e - FOWLER, 
Proprietor and Manufacturer, Guilford, Conn. 








GARDEN ENGINE AND FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER.—For Wash- 
ing Windows, Carriages, etc. 
Protects Buildings from Fire, 
and Trees, Vines, etc., from 
Insects, Throws water 50 ft. 
Easily carried. No Dwelling, 
Country’ Home, or Factory 
should be without the Foun- 
tain Pump. Send_for large 
J. A. WHITMAN, Sole Proprietor 
and Manufacturer, Providence, R. I. 


Your Name Elegantly Print- 
ed on 12 TRANSPARENT VISITING 
Carns, for 25 Cents. Each card contains 


a scene which is not visible until held towards the light. 
Nothinglike themever before offeredin America. Biginduce- 
ments to Agents. Novztty Painzine Co., Ashland, 














een SRR 


ne 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


A few splendid pure bred, yearling Cotswold rams for sale 
at $40 to $50 each. Good size, good wool, good constitution. 
Perfect pedigree. Well worth double the money. Sent im- 
mediately, on receipt of the money in whole or in part. Also 


ram and ewe lambs of unsurpassed excellence. A few 


choice ewes in lamb will also be sold. 


Address ' JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


AME FOWL, Carrier Pigeons, 
and Sperting Dogs, bred and cipped by J.C. 

y ER, Cooper ill, Limerick, Ireland. 
Winner of Gold Medals at Paris and New York. 


FARM TO RENT of 70 acres in Westchester Co., 

15 miles from New York City, on favorable terms, with 
stock and farm implements. Address, with full name and 
residence, A. M, FARM, Station F., New York P. O. 


ALL ABOUT MARYLAND, with 
county map, showing every road, town, river, school, 
church, &c¢., free. J. F. MANCHA, Easton, Md. 

















‘BEAUTIFUL HOME 


For sale in New Castle Co., Delaware. 210 acres. 1 mile 
from two stations. Elegant Buildings and Lawn. Land well 
improved; 50a. Peaches; 8% a. Apples; 8 a. Pears: all of 
the best varieties andin full bearing. Terms liberal. A very 
healthy location. Apply to G. W. INGRAM, R. E. Agent, 


ddletown, New Castle Co., Delaware. 





Pouttry Wor.ip 


pD° not subscribe for any periodical on Poultry. until 
you have seen this. It is the oldest, largesi, and oest 
journal, devoted exclusively to poultry, in existence. The 


Poultry World enters its Sth volume, Janra:y, 1876. It is 


splendidly illustrated. It is brimful of practical suggestions. 
Send 10 cexts tor Specimen Copy. Address, 
PCULTRY ‘WORLD, Hartford, Conn. 





66 (NANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. Can 
J Clear from $20 to $50 a week.” Address 
THE IVES PATENT LAMP CO., 4i Barclay St., N. Y. 





Essex Pigs: 


PRICES REDUCED. 


I have a few choice, pure bred Essex pigs for sale at the 
following reduced rates: 

Two to three Months Old.—Boar $18; boar and 
sow $35; boar and two sows $50; boar and three sows $60. 

Three to Four Months Old.—Boar $20; boar and 
sow $40; boar and two sows $55. 

Four to Six Months.—Boar $25; boar and sow $50; 
boar and two sows $70: 

Pairs and trios not akin. Choice, young sows in pig, %5 
cents per Ib. Part of the money should accompany the 
order. Balance C.O.D. I guarantee the safe delivery of 
the pigs. 

Address, JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 





N. GUILBERT, E Farm, Gwynedd Pa, 
Importer and Breeder of Improved Blooded Live Stock, 
Horses, Cattle, Cotswold and Southdown Sheep, Chester, 
Berkshire and Yorkshire Pigs, Toulouse, Bremen and Hong 
Kong Geese, White China, Wild, Cayuga, Rouen, Aylesbury 
and Musk Ducks, Bronze, Blue, Buff and White Turkeys, 
Dorkings, Brahma, Cochin, Guinea and all other Fowl, Deer 
Swans, Peacocks, Pigeons, Eggs, &c., at low prices. Be 
Breeds of Dogs and Maltese Cats, Rabbits, Ferrets, Guinea 
Pigs, White Mice, &c. Fine Milch Cows always on hand. 





WILLIAM CROZIER, Manager of Beacon 
Stock Farm, Northport, Long Island, N. Y., 


3reeder and Importer of thoroughbred Alderney and A 
shire Cattle ; Clydesdale Horses ; Cotswold Sheep; Berkshire 
Swine, and Fancy Poultry. The Stock bred at Beacon Farm 
is imported, and from the best imported sources, and has 
won the unqualified admiration of the best judges. The 
have taken the first prizes at Provincial Shows, and at lead- 
ing State and County Fairs in Canada and the United States, 





Po Magny arta ce de hasan ed 
2 e, Du e Co., Hil. rter an 
Sualeaae imported ! 52 in 12 months. Send for Illustrated 


A | W. Hunt Reynolds, “ Fleetwood Stock 
© Farm,” Frankfort, Ky. Thoroughbred—Trotting and 
Percheron Horses. Also Jersey Cattle and Southdown Sheep. 


Cheston Morris, M.D., “ Fertibank,” 
@ near West Chester, Pa., breeder of Devons, So 
downs and Berkshires. May be seen on Thursdays. 


Fu Blood Merino Sheep for Sale.—I have some 
Rams and Ewes to spare, of the purest 
Oust 22 elite or chosen 8 AN or AUS " 
WILLIAM CHAMBERLAIN, Red Hook, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 
MPERIAL PEKIN DUCKS AND JAVA 
GAMES. Address with ap . 
JAMES K. SISSON, Westerly, Rt. I. 


lack Bass for stocking ponds—Pekin 
ice a te Forces Cention ALG, UR, and. Gots. 
we ng 62 lbs. Jerse a A.1.C.C.R.: 
wolds, atlow prices. Addrese W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 


3. y ae 
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Valuable Architectural Books 


For Carpenters and Builders. 


= 


seu 





Hussey’s 


National Cottage Architecture; 
Homes for Every One. 


With Designs, Plans, Details, Specifications, and Cost; 
with Working-Scale Drawings complete, so that houses may 
be built direct from the book. Adapted to the popular de- 
mand for practical, handsome, and economical homes. 
Royal Quarto. Post-paid, $6.00. 


Atwood’s 


Country and Suburban Houses. 


Mllustrated with about 150 engravings. Hints and Sug- 
gestions as to the General Principles of House-building, 
Style, Cost, Location, etc. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Monckton’s 


National Stair-Builder. 


Is a complete Work on Stair-Building and Hand-Railing. 
Fully explained and illustrated by large scale diagrams in 
two colors, with designs for Staircases, Newels, Balusters, 
and Hand-Rails. Royal Octavo. Post-paid, $6.00. 


Monckton’s 


National Carpenter and Joiner. 


A complete work, covering the whole science of Carpen- 
try, Joinery, Roofing, Framing, etc., folly explained and 
illustrated by large scale diagrams in twocolors. Royal 

‘ Post-paid, $6.00, 





Woodward’s 


National Architect. 


1,000 Designs, Plans, and Details, for Country, Suburban, 
and Village Houses; with Perspective Views, Front and Side 
Elevations, Sections, Full Detail Draw ngs, Specifications, 
and Estimates. Also, Detail Drawings to Working Scale, of 
Brackets, Cornices, ¥rench Roofs, Sectional and Framing 
Plans of French Roofs, Dormer- Windows for French Roofs, 
Bay-Windows, Verandas, Porches, Plaster Finish, Corncies, 
Ceilings, Hard-wood Mantels, and all that is required by a 
Builder to design, specify, erect, and finish in the most ap- 
proved style. Onesuperb quarto volume. Post-paid, $12.00. 


Woodward’s 
Cottages and Farm Houses. 


188 Designs and Plans of low-priced Cottages, Farm 
Houses, and Out-Buildings. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward's 


Suburban and Country. Houses. 


0 Designs and Plans, and numerous examples of the 
French Roof. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Graperies "and. "Horticultural 


a “eee 

and Plans of Hot-Beds, cuaa-Piis Propagating 
Forcing Houses, Hot and Cold Graperies, Green- 
Conservatories, Orchard Houses, etc., with the va- 
odes of Ventilating and Heating.  Post-paid, $1.50. 








Woodward's 
Country Homes. 


150 Designs and Plans, with Description of the Manner of 


Constructing Balloon Frames. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Jacques’ 


, Manual of the House. 


How to Build Dwellings, Barns, Stables, and Out-Build- 
ings of all kinds, 126 Designs and Plans. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Wheeler’s 


Rural Homes. 


Houses suited to Country Lite. Post-paid, $2.00. 


Wheeler's ~ 


Homes for the People. 


100 Original Designs, with full Descriptions, and Construc- 
tive and Miscellaneous Details. Post-paid, $3.00. 


Harney’s 


Barns, Out-Buildings, & Fences 


Containing Designs and Plans of Stables, Farm-Barns, 
Out-Buildings, Gates, Gateways, Fences, Stable Fittings and 
Furniture, with nearly 200 Illustrations. Royal quarto. 

Post-paid, $6.00. 
Croff’s 


Progressive 
American Architecture. 


This work presents, in illustration, a great variety of 
CHOICE AND ORIGINAL MATTER, embracing Elevations and 
Plans of Dwellings of various styles, costing from one thou- 
sand to one hundred thousand dollars. Store Fronts, School, 
Bank, and Church Buildings; beautiful Perspectives in 
color and black, giving designs of elaborate and charming 
Floral decorations; Horticultural Plans, Fountains, Shrub- 
bery, Offices, Arbors, Cupolas, Cemetery Vaults in Stone, 
Stables, &c. Royal Quarto. Post-paid, $10.00. 


Lakey’s 


Village and Country Houses. 


Or. Cheap Houses for All Classes, comprising eighty-four 
pages of designs. The object,in almost every instance of 
these designs, has been to secure as large an amount of 
space and comfort as was possible with the least expendi- 
ture of money, without neglecting the exterior features of 
each building. Royal Quarto. Post-paid, $6.00. 





Eveleth’s 


School-House Architecture. 


A new and original work, containing Seventeen Desigus 
for School-houses, Sixty-seven Plates with Perspectives, 
Elevations, Plans, Sections, Details, Specifications, all 
drawn to working scale, with methods of Heating and Ven- 
tilation. Large Quarto. Post-paid, $6.00. 


Copley’s 


Plain & Ornamental Alphabets 


Giving examples in all styles, together with Maps, Titles, 
Borders, Meridians, Ciphers, Monograms, Flourishes, etc., 
adapted to the practical use of Surveyors, Civil Engineers, 
Draughtsmen, Architects, Sign Painters, Schools, etc. 

Post-paid, $3.00. 





Gardening for Profit. 


A Guide to the Successful Cultivation of 
the Market and Family Garden, 
Bry PETER HENDERSON. 


Finely Illustrated. Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 





The following voluntary notices of Mr. Henderson's books 
are specimens of similar testimony from very many quarters. 
“ February Sth, 1875. 
“Enclosed tind draft for $3.00, the published price of re- 
vised editions of ‘Gardening for Profit’ and ‘Practical 
Floriculture.’ I have first editions, and they have saved the 
cost of each more than one hundred times. Many thanks for 
what you are doing for the gardeners of the United States.” 
“ December 9th, 1874. 
“Your Gardening for Profit is what the Family Bible is to 
a good old Methodist—the only sure guide.” 
“ March 23d, 1874. 
“If this should go to Mr. Henderson, I would say that I 
believe the gardeners of this country would gladly hail an- 
other edition of Gardening for Profit;’ at least; I thank 
him for that little work. Through jts influence I left a pay- 
ing manufacturing business and began to follow its teach- 
ings. This was three years ago. Now I have a market 
garden of thirty acres and 400 four-feet sash, and enjoy my- 
self as I never did before. Again I thank him,” 


Play and Profit 


IN MY GARDEN. 


By E. P. ROE, 


Author of “ Barriers Burned Away,” etc. 








NOTICES BY THE PRESS, 

The author takes us to his garden on the rocky hill-sides in 
the vicinity of West Point and shows us how ont of it, after 
four years’ experience, he evoked a profit of $1,000, and this 
while carrying on pastoral and literary labors. . . .. It 
is very rare that so much literary taste and skill are mated 
toso much agricultural expericnce and practical good sense. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 

This book is as poetical as it is practical. Still he isno 
dreamer. He goes into every essential detail with as much 
minuteness and precision as if he were writing a manual for 
the practical farmer. Indeed few works professedly de- 
voted to agriculture give more sound and valuable informa- 
tion on the secret of winning golden harvests from the soi} 
than this brief idyllic sketch.—¥. ¥. Tribune. 

A very charming book, not only by reason of its pleasant 
style, but for its quict refined humor and fund of really use- 
ful information on the subject of gardening.— Boston Gazette. 

It deserves to stand side by side with “My Summer ina 
Garden.”—Christian Register. 

A fresh, lively work.—N. Y. Observer. 

One reads without weariness and learns much of practicak 
value.—Chicago Evening Journal. 

Full of information. Explains just what the reader wishes 
to know. We most heartily commend it.—Providence Even- 
ing Press. 

A chatty, sensible, profitable book.— Cleveland Herald, 

The book gives much valuable information, and gives it 
in the pleasantest manner imaginable.—Detroit Daily Union. 


Price, Post-paid - - - = $1.50 


Money in the Garden. 


A VEGETABLE MANUAL, 
PREPARED WITH A VIEW TO 
ECONOMY AND PROFIT, 

BY P:. 7. QUINN; 

PRACTICAL HORTICULTURIST. 

In this work the author aims to give, in a plain, practical 
style, instructions on three distinct although closely con- 
nected branches of gardening—the kitchen-garden, market 
garden, and field culture; the only and sufficient credentials 
for the fitness of his undertaking being a successful practical 
experience for a term of years. 


CONTENTS. : 
Chapter I. Money in Chapter VIII. Melons. 
the Garden. sa IX. Onions. 
“IL. Hot-beds. * X. Parsley. 

* TIT. Artichoke. ws XI. Radishes: 
“ IV. Beans. bc XII. Salsify. 

“ —V. Cabbages. “ XIII. Tomatoes. 

“ VI. Egg-Plants. “ XIV. Forcing 
“ VII. Lettuce. Houses. 


Chapter XV. List of Seeds. 
PRICE, POST-PAID - - - - ------- - $1.50 
Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 BROADWAY, New Yore. 
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FUN FOR THE MILLION. 


For little folks and great folks ; for boys and girls, for young men and young wo- 
men, for fathers and mothers, for grandfathers and grandmothers ; here it is, fun for 
all! CRANDALL’s Great SHOW—THE AcrRoBATS. Have you had a box of them? For 





a Toy it is one of the greatest inventions of the age. Thecentral figure on this sheet 
gives the exact size of one of these Acrobats, when put together. The small figures, 
all about it, are simply suggestions of the almost numberless forms, that an ingenious 
boy or girl may make up with a single box of the Acrobats, It will be secn that the 





central figure is in seven different pieces. A box of these Acrosats contains four 
bodies, four heads, eight arms, eight legs, one flag, and six pieces of wood, or thirty- 
one pieces in all, and yet from theee few elements you can not only make pictures 
similar to those before you, but many thousands of others. The pieces are variously 
colored, which can not be shown in our ink engravings. They are so grooved and 
jointed and fitted, that they fasten strongly together in all conceivable positiones.. 
These very amusing toys are for salegby the toy dealers generally. They have delight- 
ed everybody, young or old, who has seen them. The Oranez Jupp Company are 
selling them at $1 a box, at 245 Broadway, New York, or $1.30, if sen€by mail, pre-paid... 
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GREAT DEDUCTION. 
TEAS and COFFEES 


_ At Wholesaie Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. 0. Box 5643.) 31 and 83 Vesey St., New York. 





THE 


BIGELOW ENGINE. 


The cheapest and best Portable 
E.gine offered to the Public. 


PRICE— 4 Horse-Power...... $300. 
yee 6 = F thscre OO 
% a oT AE 475. 
+ i) 
“ 3 “ « * tin ee 


7 to 84 Horse-Power 
Btols * - 





Send for illustrated Circular and 
ice List. 
H. B. BIGELOW & CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 


GARDEN PESTS 


annually cause the loss of millions in our fields and gardens. 
In Root’s Garden Manuat are given practical methods by 
which to eradicate or avert them. See adv. page 474. 


“4 GENEROUS PROFFER.” 


The three large, cloth-bound books of beautiful music 


me. 1 PREMIUM, 


Are published exclusively for subscribers to 


Church’s Musical Visitor, 


The leading musical M ine, giving in each number items, 
sketches, editorial, musical news, an 
12 TO 14 PAGES OF NEW MUSIC. 

Subscription price, including choice of the three premi- 

um volumes—Vocal, Instrumental, or Classic, 
~ONLY $1.50 A YEAR! 
THE MUSIC IN EACH ONE OF THE PREMIUMS IS 
ALONE WORTH $6. 

SUBSCRIBE NOW, or send stamp for sample copy and 

particulars. Agents wanted. Address 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Ten pieces of elegant Sheet Music by mail, post-paid, or 
can be ordered through any newsdealer. 




















124 The Grand Old Farm... ..........+.ceeeeeseeeees Rublee. 
1657 Sweatheart (a Bird Song). ° Balfe. 
2 Of what is the Old Man Thinking............... Knight, 
1400 Yankee Doodle. (Song and Var.)......Dr. Gheekhary. 
196 Far Over the Waves..... geocesbiccecen.-ssecsce Maylath. 
197 “The Men of ’i6,.”..... OVS Se Harrison Millard. 
198 High Life WaltZ...........-+--ceeeeeereeeeeeerens Strauss. 
199 Down where the Violets Grow.........-+---.-- Western. 
204 The Lily of Killarney........... Eiosos Benedict’s Opera. 
There’s a Letter in the Candle..........--+--+-+++ Coote, 


205 
Address orders to 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
Cor. 3d Ave. & 26th Street, New York. 


Send Us Fifteen Cents 


and receive | “> pages New MUSIC by 





return mail, ai ———. = sheet music 
— 93.00 ITE, SMITH & CO. BOSTON, MASS. 





Every reader of the American Agriculturist 
should send Ten Cents for a copy of_ the 
LIVE STOCK JOURNAL, and the 
greatest inducement ever offered for securing 
subscribers. —‘ The Journal is pronounced the 
BEST of its class."—Address Live Stock 
JouRNAL, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Of the prettiest 
VISITING CARDS 
you ever saw, and ten different samples, with 
your name beautifully printed on them all, sent 
to any ress, by return mail, for 20 cents. 
Agents’ price list and samples of 60 different 
designs for printing sent with each pe”, order. 


. C. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 


National, Christian, Unsectarian. 


eal ehy eHooL PAPERS. 

AN B for adults. 

-: <GHIL hi .. 

. ¥ BT HOME, for Cor for Infar Classes. 
merican Tract Society | 











y) 
S & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


> Wh, Ba a la a Fes BE 
A GREAT OFFER 


TO BOOK AGENTS, | mst2t rhoze aie nate 
J s ay send their address an 

test the great popularity of Thos. W. Knox's new book 
“ Backsheesh, or Life and Adventures in the Orient,” wemake 
this extraordinary offer: We will send a complete outfit 
{price $1.25] absolutely free toany competent person of either 
sex who will work. It contains 250 Splendid and Costly 
Illustrations, and the entire press pronounce it “ actually the 
best new book out.” Its Illustrations alone cost $10,000 yet 
it's low price makes it the book for the times. Inexperienced 
Agents goaity, sell 5 to 10a on. One cleared over $125.00 
first week. We want Active, Working Agents in every town- 
ship, and the above great offer is bona-fide. Our large Ilus- 
trated Pamphlet, Specimen pages, and full particulars sent 
free to all. Reader, if you want honorable, paying work, 

Address A. D. WorTHINGTON & Co., HARTFORD, Conn. 





CRAND CHANCE FOR ACENTS wih 


Wife No. 19. 


ANN ELIZA YOUNG'S NEW BOOK, 
pBRICHAM., YOUNGS AMON CY BYE 


« Introduction by John B. Gough and Mrs. Livermore. Agents 
sel] my { 3° °0 ove day 5 Hundreds are doingit, and YOU 
can do it. Nothing like it. f 
Ww rite for Illustrated circulars to 200 SECURIT RATI 

.2 Hartrorp, Cr., Cacao, ILu., Cincinnati, O#10, 





NEW BOOK FOR THE 1,000,000. 
UR WESTERN BORDER 
ne Hundred Years Ago. 


A Graphic History of the Heroic Epoch of American Border 
Life. Its thrilling conflicts and Red and White foes. Excitin 

Adventures, Captivities, Forays, Scouts, Pioneer women anc 
boys. Indian war-paths, Camp life, and Sports.—A book for 
Old and Young. Not a dull page. No competition. Enormous 
sales. Agents wanted everywhere. Circulars free. Address, 
J.C. McCurdy & Co., 268. Seventh St., Philadelphia,Pa. 





AGENTS WANTED for our new bcok on 


MOODY & SANKEY 


And their Work on both Sides of the Sea. 

A an EMINENT CHICAGO DIVINE, & NEIGHBOR of MR. 
Moopy for years, and an EYE-WITNESs of and PARTICIPANT 
in his great revival meetings in ENGLAND. Endorsed and 
approved by eminent Christians. Says Prest. FowLer of 
the NortH WESTERN UNIVERSITY :—"* May God grant this 

book « million readers, and many converts to Christ.” 

Send tor circulars to 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Hartford, Ct., 
or 118 RANDOLPH S1T., CHICAGO, ILL. 


! 40,000 of the Genuine 
ie ia eo) -1 hl \y 
already sold, demand increasing. Full of thrilling ine 
terest and spirited illustrations, the milliens are 
ager to get it, and more good agents are needed at once. 


e 
PROFITS are SPLENDID. For particulars address 
HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., 723 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Immense Success ! 









Brilliant Success! Only Genuine Complete Edition. 


LIVINCSTONE’S 


Life Work. 144 Engravings. Incomparably the best book 
on the subject. BIG PAY to AGENTS. Circulars tree. 
Wriie to CoLUMBIAN Book Co., HARTFORD, Ct., or CHICAGO, 
Ill, Agents also wanted for “ ARcTIC ADVENTURE "—200 
Engravings, and *“SIGHT-SEEING IN THE ORIENT ”’—250 
Engravings. 


AGENTS 72"; GRAND NEW BOOK. 


PRESENT CONFLICT 


of SCIENCE with RELIGION; °, 
MODERN SKEPTICISM MET on its OWN GROUND. 


The grandest theme and most vital question of the day. By 
the author of “ScrgNCE AND THE BIBLE.” Every man, 
woman, and child wants to read it. It gives the Christian a 
reason for his Faith, proves the wonderfal discoveries 
of Science in harmony with God’s ord, disproves the 
Tyndall assertions, and destroys the Darwin 
Theory. it sells beyond allexpectation. First agent sold 
33, second 17, third 25, first week. First agent 31 second 
week. Everybody buysit. Avoid the sensational trash ad- 
vertised by other publishers, and secure territory for this 
book, that sells because the people need and want it. Send 
for circular and terms to Ser 

P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., 518 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


VENING ENTERTAINMENTS.—Containing a 

Play, a Charade, 2 Pantomime, Jarley’s Wax Works, 

Tableaux, Parlor Games and Amusements, Optical Delu- 

sions, &c., &c. The above will be sent by mail, on receipt 

of two three-cent sean | 

HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, Publishers, 
No. 1 Chambers Street, New York. 


mre Young Housekeepers’ Friend, 
by Mrs. Cornelius. The best Cook Book and guide for 
the various duties of the household published. Price $1.50. 
Interleaved $2.25. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 

THOMPSON BROWN & CU., Boston, Mass., Publishers. 


RICHES OR POVERTY. 


A Lecture onthe Currency of the United States—36 Pages— 
Causes of and Cure for Hard Times—Sent by Dr. &. 8. Fitch, 
714 Broadway, N. Y., toany address, on receipt of Ten Cents. 

















66 ey ree and Magazines for 1876, 
send stamp for our new combination list. Address 

Penn, Book and Periodical Agency, Shoemakertown, Pa.” 

EVERY FARMER should buy BELL’S 

CARPENTRY MADE EASY ($5). 

H. CHALLEN, Philadelphia. 
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ZELL’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


New and Revised Edition of 1876, 


The experience of five years has proved that this 
COMPACT AND RELIABLE WORK 





OF 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


is better adapted ¢ 
munity than Pp to the wants of all classes of the com- 


ANY OTHER WORK OF THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 
It has been proved by its 
IMMENSE SALES. 
BY THE 


Numerous Oommendatory Notices Received, 


and by its uniform 


SUCCESS WITH ACENTS. 
The edition of 1876 has been 
THOROUGHLY REVISED TO DATE. 
IT CONTAINS 150,000 ARTICLES, 3,000 WOOD ENGRAV- 
INGS, AND EIGHTEEN HANDSOMELY ae sa 
GRAVED AND COLORED MAPS. 

The work is issued in parts, and 2 specimen copy, with 
= will be sent to any address, free of postage, for twenty 
ACENTS WANTED. 

BAKER, DAVIS & CO., Publishers, 
(Successors to T. Elwood Zell,) 

NOS. 17 AND 19 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“A JOLLY GOOD GAME” 
The Bee-Hive of Fun. 


A Board Game 18 inches square, bound in cloth, beautifully 
Lithographed inside, with Box containing a Fool’s Cap, Card- 
Board Spectacles, Old Lady’s Cap, and numerous Labels. 
Price $2.00. Send for descriptive catalogue. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624—626-—628 Market St., Philadelphia. 


STEEL PENS! 
Sold by all Dealers. 


No. 91 Jonn St., New Yor. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 


10th THOUSAND NOW READY. 
From Jest to Earnest, 


By E. P. ROE. Large 12mo, $1.%5. 








The sale of this latest of Mr. Roe’s stories has greatly ex- . 


ceeded any former one in the same time. 
OTITER WORKS OF &. P. ROE: 
BARRIERS BURNED AWAY. 
18th Thousand, 12mo, $1.75. 
WHAT CAN SHE DO? 
12th Thousand. 12mo, $1.75. 
OPENING A CHESTNUT BURR. 

« An October Story. 

16th Thousand. 12mo, $1.75. 
Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mailon receipt of price 

by the Publishers. 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
751 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDIETION. 


Inside Pages, $1.50 per line (agate), each insertion. 

Open Pages (open without cutting), $'2 per line. 

Last Page, and 2d aud 8d Cover Pages—$2.50 per linc. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$3.00 per lite. 

No advertisement taken for less than $4.50 each insertion. 
GERMAN EDITION. 

Inside Pages, 2% cents per line, each insertion. 

Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line. 

No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 











("No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 BroaDwaY, New York. 
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